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IV. 





FROM 1871 to 1876. 


Wuen Mr. Ashbury came here with the 
schooner Livonia, in 1871, for the Amer- 
tca’s Cup, I don’t think that he had much 
hope of winning it, for the performance of 
his yacht in the British waters had not de- 
veloped any speed superior to that of the 
Cambria, and that schooner —as had been 
abundantly shown —was inferior to most 
of the American yachts ; but Mr. Ashbury 
had built the Zzvonia expressly for this 
service, had challenged for the cup, and 
his challenge had been accepted, and with 
true British perseverance, he determined 
to see the thing through. Then, too, it 
was said, that he was desirous of being re- 
turned to Parliament, and naturally ex- 
pected that a recognition of his pluck and 
enterprise would materially assist his can- 
vass, whether he was successful in his quest 
for the cup or not. In this he was proba- 
bly correct, for on his return after these 
races he became M. P. for Harwich. 

The ZLivonia arrived here October 1, 
1871, after a passage of nearly twenty-nine 
days, and after considerable correspond- 
ence, the match was finally made to con- 
sist of the best four out of seven races, 
three of which were to be over the club 
course and four over a course twenty miles 
to windward (or leeward) from the Sandy 
Hook Light-ship and return. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of these 
races. ‘The club committee selected the 
keel schooners Sappho and Dauntless, and 
the center-board schooners Columbia and 
Palmer, reserving the right to name either 
of these four as a competitor for the 


Livonia on the morning of each race. I 
will give the size and ownership of the five 
yachts. 











| DIs- | APPOR- 
NAME, OWNER. PLACE- |  TION- 
| MENT. | MENT. 
' | 
Livonia..... ames Ashbury......... | 6,651 1,881 
Dauntless...| James G. Bennett, Jr...) 7,124 | 1,924 
Sappho..... . P. Douglass......... i Fae | 1,951 
Palmer..... Rutherford Stuyvesant..| 4,546 | 1,659 
Columbia. ..|Franklin Osgood........ | 4801 1,694 
| } 





Mr. Ashbury had vainly protested against 
the selection of four vessels, claiming that 
as he had but one, so only one should be 
put against her for the whole series of 
races ; but he finally yielded this point, and 
the races were sailed, three between the 
Columbia and Livonia and two between the 
Sappho and Livonia. The dates were Oc- 
tober 16, 18 and 19 with the Columbia, and 
October 21 and 23 with the Sappho. The 
only race won by the Zvonta was the third, 
on October 19, over the club course, in a 
fresh breeze from west-south-west. The 
Columbia ought not to have been started in 
this race, as her crew were worn out by the 
race of the previous day, and her owner 
and officers had not supposed that she 
would be again selected. She carried away 
her flying jib stay, when rounding the Spit 
buoy, going out, and this causing her to 
gripe badly, her steering gear gave out on 
the return. She was beaten 19m. 33s. 
actual time, and 15m. tos. corrected time. 

There was a dispute as to the second 
race, which was over the outside course, 
the captain of the British yacht, believing 


1 The first paper of this series appeared in the June number of this year. 
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that he had to leave the outer mark on the 
starboard hand, gybed his boat around it 
in order to do so. The captain of the 
Columbia, who had, previous to the start, 
been informed that he could turn it either 
way, luffed around and secured an advan- 
tage by doing so. Mr. Ashbury asked that 
this race might be thrown out and another 
sailed in place of it, but the committee re- 


















fused. 
during this race, and I think that Mr. 
Ashbury’s request was a 
proper one. The Livonia 
had led the Columbia all 
the way to the outer mark, 
and but for this misun- 
derstanding, would have 
begun the return in the 
lead. It was a straight 


I was on board of the Columbia 
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reach tothe finish, and it was possible for her 
to have won. As the committee was clearly 
at fault in not giving explicit directions as 
to how the mark should be turned, and as 
they had given permission to one skipper to 
turn either way, and had not given the same 
permission to the other, and as it was evident 
that the captain of the Zivonia — following 
the racing rule of England, which provides 
that all marks shall be left on the starboard 
hand unless other direction be given — 
had lost time, Mr. Ashbury’s request was a 
reasonable one, and should have been 
granted. The committee were Moses H. 


Grinnell (chairman), 
Robert S. Hone, Philip Schuyler and 
Charles A. Minton. In support of its de- 
cision, the committee called attention to the 
protest made by the owner of the yacht 
Brilliant against the America in the original 
race for the cup, claiming that the America 
had gone the wrong side of the Nab Light 
vessel, and the British committee decided 
that the America, having no written in- 
structions, could go either side. But this 
was hardly a parallel case, and in this Co- 
lumbia-Livonia matter the committee were 
so clearly at fault in omitting the written 


Sheppard Gandy, 
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instruction that Mr. Ashbury’s very reason- 
able request for another race should, I 
think, have been granted. It should be 
stated, however, that Mr. Ashbury’s first 
claim was that the race be awarded to the 
Livonia, and this the committee was right 
in refusing. 
_ After the final race with the Sappho, 
however, October 23, Mr. Ashbury sent « 
communication to the committee, inform- 
ing them that the Zzvonta would be at her 
station the next day for the sixth race, and 
also on the following day for the seventh, 
he claiming that he had already won two 
races, and that these two would give him 
the cup. The committee sent no answer to 
this, and the Zivonia went over the course 
in a race with the Daunféless for a fifty- 
guinea cup, the match being sailed under 
the old 1860 measurement, the yachts being 
entered as follows: Dauntless, 2,899 
square feet; JZvonia, 2,512 square feet. 
They went to windward from the light-ship, 
and the Dauntless won by 11m. 3s. actual 
and 6m. 3s. corrected time. By the new 
system she would win by rom. 31s. 

Mr. Ashbury did not carry out his prom- 
ise of sailing over alone on the next day, 
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and this match ended his racing in Amer- 
ica. Either one of the four schooners 
selected could have beaten the Livonia 
always in any square race. 

There were two more ocean races as a 
wind-up to the season of 1871: the Sappho 
and Dauntless each sailing a match with 
the Dreadnought for $250 cups, and each 
beating her with ease. The Dreadnought 
was built originally for Mr. Frederick W. 
Lane, who, I believe, never went on board 
of her. Before she was finished, he had 
altered his mind, and concluded that he 
did not want a yacht, and captain Samuels, 
under whose superintendence she was 
built, was running her during this season 
in order to find a customer for her. She 
was afterwards purchased by Mr. A. B. 
Stockwell, and by him sold to the late C. J. 
Osborn, who had Mr. Henry Steers 
lengthen her, making her a much faster 
yacht than before. I may say, in concluding 
the events of the year, that Mr. Ashbury left 
for England, October 30, on the Cunard 
steamer, and Captain Wood took the 
Livonia home. At the first meeting of the 
New York Yacht Club in the year 1872, a 


letter was read from Mr. Ashbury, in which 
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he charged tne club with unsportsmanlike 
conduct, and the club at once ordered that 
the cups he had left to be sailed for should 
be returned to him, and that ended his con- 
nection with American yachting. 

From this time on, yachting events have 
been too numerous to mention them in de- 
tail, and I shall only refer to the most 
important. It was in this year that the At- 
lantic club began to come into prominence, 
with Mr. William Voorhis as its commo- 
dore, and the schooner Zitdal Wave as its 
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from the fact that the flying start was 
adopted—the fairest way of starting 
yachts which has yet been tried —and it 
was also remarkable from the fact that in 
an exceptionally fine lot of schooners, the 
little /anthe, the very slowest of the lot, 
beat all of them without allowance of time. 
When all except her had been out around 
the light-ship and were returning, they met 
her at the bar buoy going out. They all 
got becalmed in the bay, and with a strong 
flood drifted away to the westward, while 
the Janthe, with a cracking breeze, went out 
to the light-ship and returned, and keeping 
in a little cat’s-paw of wind, luffed over 
close to Coney Island Point, and went on 
up to the finish-line, dis- 
tancing the lot. The Peerless 
took the schooner prize on 
allowance of time, and the 
winning sloops were the 
Gracie and Vixen, the prizes 
being four $250 cups. 

It was about this time 
that Mr. Lester Wallack, the 
actor, began to come into 
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flag-ship; and this year at its annual regatta 
it started three such schooners as the 
Tidal Wave, Resolute and Peerless, with 
ten sloops, those in the first class being the 
Gracie, Addie, Orion and Vixen. 

The regatta of the New York Vacht 
Club, this year, on June 20, was remarkable 


prominence as a patron of yachting, and 
he gave a cup for schooners, which was 
competed for June 24, 1872, the course be- 
ing from off No. 5, at the point of Sandy 
Hook, to a stake boat close in to Long 
Branch, where ‘Mr. Wallack had a cottage. 
There was a good entry, and the A/adeleine 
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secured the prize, beating the Peer/ess 7m. 
tos. It was in this year, also, that the 
sloop AZeta was built by Mr. P. McGiehan, 
at Pamrapo, N. J., for Mr. G. H. Beling, 
and with Captain Ellsworth and his Bay- 
onne crew on board, she took rank as the 
fastest single-stick vessel in the country. 
Mr. Beling, during the previous year, had 
the sloop Kaiser Wilhelm built by Mr. Mc- 
Giehan, and there was enough of suspicion 
that during some of her races ballast had 
been shifted, to cause her owner to be 
black-balled in the New York club, and on 
this account he adopted as his signal on 
the AZeta two black balls, and entered her 
for all the races that were possible. July 
23, 1872, the AZefa sailed a match with the 
Gracie from buoy No. 5, twenty miles to 
windward and return. The Gracze at that 
time was owned by Mr. S. J. Colgate, New 
York Yacht Club, and was 58 feet 5 inches 
long. Last year she was 79 feet 10 inches, 
and this season is still longer. The eta 
was 61 feet. The race was sailed under 
the rules of the Brooklyn club, and the 
Meta beat the Gracie in actual time 31s., 


but on corrected time the Gracie won the 
race by rm. 45s. 

I may mention in passing that beside 
the Brooklyn and Atlantic clubs, there 
had now come into prominence the Harlem 
club, of which one of the ruling spirits 
was Mr. Harry Genet, the brilliant politi- 
cian of the Tweed régime. “Prince Hal” 
he was called, and the house on the point 
at Port Morris, now occupied by the 
Knickerbocker club, was built under his 
reign, which I may say was short and 
brilliant. But in this year, 1872, the Sea- 
wanhaka club was a year old. It had its 
annual regattas at Oyster Bay on each re- 
curring Fourth of July, and they were the 
most enjoyable yachting events of the 
year, . 

The Jersey City club, too, began to 
loom up prominently. Their regattas were 
social affairs, and used to take place at 
Greenville, N. J., from a tavern called the 
“Tdle Hour.” Afterthe race of the yachts, 
a banquet was served, ladies were present 
in great number, and the affair wound up 
with a dance in the evening. Apropos of 
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‘“ FORTUNE,” 


Mr. Ashbury, the Havre (France) regatta 
was sailed July 12, 1872, and among the 
entries were the British schooners Guzne- 
vere and Livonia and the American 
schooner Sappho. The Guinevere was with- 
drawn, and Mr. Douglass, owner of the 
Sappho, at once withdrew her, declining to 
sail against Mr. Ashbury. He started, 
however, fifteen minutes after the Zzvonia; 
came up with and ran through her lee, and 
then went on over the course, finishing an 
hour and a half ahead of her. 

In this year, 1872, it was, that Commo- 
dore Bennett presented his Brenton’s Reef 
Challenge Cup, valued at $1,000, for an in- 
ternational trophy. This is the cup that 
was won last season by the British cutter 
Genesta. As there seemed some disincli- 
nation to entering for it, Mr. Bennett of- 
fered an extra prize of $500 in case five 
yachts started, to be presented to, and held 
by, the winner as his own private property. 
The only starters, however, were the Ram- 
bler, then owned by Mr. J. Malcolm 
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Forbes, who now owns the sloop Puritan 
and the Madeleine, then owned by Commo- 
dore Jacob Voorhis, Jr., of the Brooklyn 
club. The start was made July 25, 1872, 
and the yachts had dirty weather. The 
Madeleine had to put in to New London, 
and did not reach the outer mark. The 
Rambler made the course in 39h. 55m. 59s. 
She belonged to the Eastern club, which 
from that time on, has constantly in- 
creased in importance. 

During the August cruise of the New 
York club, this year, there was a handicap 
race over the regular Block Island course ; 
which is important, as showing how the 
yachts of that time were rated. I think the 
clubs of both countries will finally come to 
this as the fairest way of sailing yacht 
races. Certain it is, no system of measure- 
ment has ever been satisfactory, and prob- 
ably none ever will be. Here is the way 
in which the committee rated the yachts of 
that day. The schooner Columbia allows 
the AZadeleitne 1m.; Resolute 1m.; Tidal 
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Wave, 2m.; Viking, 3m.; Madgie, 4m.; 
Magic, 4m. 308.3; Foam, 5m.; Eva, 8m.; 
Alice,9m. And at this rating the Colum- 
dia won, showing that the committee had 
estimated her correctly. The /oam was 
second and Madeleine third. The Foam 
was ruled out for fouling a stake boat, and 
the Madeleine took second prize. 

The race for the City of Newport Cup, 
this year, was sailed over the course from 
Brenton’s Reef to the Sow and Pigs Light- 
ship and return, and was the first race ever 
sailed over this course. It was a memo- 
rable one, being sailed in a thick fog. The 
schooner Dauntless ran into the Sow and 
Pigs Light vessel and carried away her 
lanterns. On the return, the A/adeleine 
overran her reckoning, and narrowly es- 
caped wreck on Beaver Tail. The Z%da/ 
Wave got close in to the beach, just east 
of Brenton’s Reef, and had to let go both 
anchors, her stern just clearing the break- 
ers, as she swung to the chains. The 
Magic collided with another schooner, and 
was much damaged, and as a result of all 
this, no schooner finished. The sloop 
Meta, of the Brooklyn club, with Capt. 
“Joe” Ellsworth at the wheel, made the 
race and won the sloop prize. There were 
other interesting races, but I may not stop 
to mention them all. The A/adeleine chal- 
lenged the Ramdler for the Brenton’s Reef 
Cup,and another start for this was made Sep- 
tember 19, the course being from the Bren- 
ton’s Reef Light-ship to the Sandy Hook 
Light-ship and return. The Ramdler again 
won, her time being 43h. 25m. 32s. 
against 47h. 18m. 41s. for the JZadeleine. 
They had heavy weather, and the J/ade- 
/eine was much damaged in rigging. 

It will be remembered that the Bennett 
Challenge Cup for sloops, over the regular 
course, was first won by the Addie in June, 
1871, and captured from her, in October, 
by the Gracie. Among the sloops built in 
1872 was the Vision. She was built by Mr. 
J. McGarrick, at the foot of Thirty-fourth 
street, Brooklyn. She was probably the 
shoalest craft ever built; a skimming dish of 
the skimming dishes. Her dimensions were: 
over all, 66 feet ; water-line, 52 feet 4 inches; 
beam, 20 feet g inches; depth, 5 feet 11 
inches ; draught, 5 feet g inches. But in 
that day the skimming dish was the favor- 
ite model, and the Vision enjoyed a repu- 
tation of “fastest in the fleet.” She was, 
in fact, enormously fast in smooth water, 
her great beam enabling her to carry a 
powerful spread of canvas. Ina sea way, 
however, she was good for nothing. She, 
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however, challenged the Gracte for the 
Bennett Cup, and the race came off Septem- 
ber 20, 1872, in a howling gale from west- 
north-west. Had the judges sent them 
over the regular course, I presume both 
would have had to be towed in from the 
Light-ship; but an easier course was agreed 
upon, and from the Narrows they went 
down around the Spit buoy ; thence back 
to Craven Shoal buoy, returning over the 
same course and finishing at Craven Shoal. 
After rounding the Spit buoy the second 
time, in trying to get the main sheet aft, 
five of the Gracie’s men were taken over- 
board, and she had to stop and pick them 
up, after which she anchored for the night 
in the Horseshoe, and the Vzston won in 
4h. 25m. 55s. Both yachts sailed with 
three reefs tied down. 

On October 10, 1872, there was a race for 
the Bennett Cape May Challenge Cup, the 
one now held by the Genesta, the starters 
being the Dreadnought and Palmer, and 
the Dreadnought won. The times were 
Dreadnought, 25h. o5m. 4os.; Palmer, 
26h. 45m. 5s. I may mention in passing, 
as it isa species of yachting, that it was in 
1872 that the first canoe club was formed, 
and that it sailed its first regatta October 
19, in Flushing Bay, and also, I may state, 
that it was in this year that miniature 
yachting was inaugurated, and for two or 
three seasons flourished very successfully 
at the Prospect Park Lake, in Brooklyn. 
It is to be regretted that it did not 
continue popular, as I think some of the 
improvements in model and rig of the larger 
pleasure craft may be directly traceable to 
the experiments with the four and five 
feet models on the park lake. 

It will be interesting also to state, as 
showing how the sport was being devel- 
oped in this country, that at the beginning 
of the season of 1873, the Boston club had 
enrolled thirteen schooners, twenty-five 
sloops and two steamers. The Eastern 
club had thirty-two schooners and thirteen 
sloops. The South Boston club had four 
schooners and twenty-seven sloops. The 
Dorchester club had six schooners and 
fifty-one sloops. The Lynn club had one 
schooner, twenty-three sloops and eight 
cat-rigged boats. The Beverly club had 
thirty-seven sloops and cat rigs, and the 
Bunker Hill club had five schooners, thir- 
teen sloops and one steamer. In this 
neighborhood, beside the New York, 
Brooklyn, Atlantic, Seawanhaka and Jersey 
City, there were the Williamsburgh, the 
Harlem, the Long Island, the Bayonne, 
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the Columbia, the Pavonia clubs, and four 
or five other minor organizations, so that, 
as will be seen, the sport had broadened out 
immensely. 

Under date of April 18, 1873, the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Western Yacht Club of 
Ireland sent a letter to the New York 
Yacht Club, informing it that Her Majesty, 
having graciously given the cluba cup to 
be sailed for at the annual regatta on July 
30, the club would be pleased if the mem- 
bers of the New York club or any of them 
would compete for the same. So far as ] 
can recollect, however, no American yacht 
accepted this courteous invitation. 

No one who was fortunate enough to 
witness it, will ever forget the glorious fin- 
ish of the annual regatta of the New York 
Yacht Club in 1873, when the JAZadeleine 
went over the line a winner just as a hard 
squall from the north-west struck the fleet, 
the A/adgie being very nearly capsized. 
The Jadeleine’s time was the best ever 
made over this course, the start and finish 
being in the Narrows. Her actual time 
was 4h. 1m. 20s., and her corrected time 
was 3h. 57m. 435. 

The sloops JZefa and Vision sailed a 
match outside of Sandy Hook twenty 
miles to leeward from buoy No. 5 and re- 
turn, which was the first Sunday race ever 
sailed by a yacht of the New York Yacht 
Club. The race was for $500 a side, and 
the Vision won by 7m. 32s. The JAZeta 
lost her topmast, but as the other boat had 
to house hers on the return, this did not 
injure her chance for the race in any way. 

The cruise of the Brooklyn club, this 
year, was the most memorable in its history, 
and from this time it steadily declined in 
importance. The cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club, also this year, will long be re- 
membered, the fleet coming out of Glen 
Cove harbor in the early morning, with a 
light easterly wind, which gradually in- 
creased toa reefing breeze from north-east, 
and scattered the fleet, forcing the yachts 
to seek harbors wherever possible. The 
only ones which got through to New Lon- 
don, where they were bound, were the 
schooners /d/er and Rambler, and the iron 
sloop Vindex. It was four days before the 
fleet was united, a hard gale from north- 
east prevailing most of the time. 

One of the most memorable races ever 
sailed in this neighborhood was that be- 
tween the open sloops William T. Lee and 
Brooklyn, from the head of Gowanus Bay to 
and around buoy No. 8% and return, for a 
wager of $1,000. The yachts were about 
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28 feet in length, and I presume the sail 
spread from the luff of the jib to the leech 
of the mainsail was full 65 feet. The wind 
was quite fresh from south-west, yet both 
boats managed to carry whole sail for the 
entire race, and the wonder of it was that 
neither capsized. Both yachts, however, 
were terribly strained, and leaked like bas- 
kets at the conclusion of the contest. Such 
races as that we are not likely to see again. 
The occupation of the professional sailing 
master is gone probably forever. Owners 
of boats like the Lee and Brooklyn have 
banded together in clubs which have, as a 
rule, adopted the fixed ballast regulation, 
and such rigs as were carried on the old 
time open racing sloop, are out of the 
question. It was in October of this year, 
that Commodore Bennett offered his cele- 
brated prizes for yachts, pilot boats, work- 
ing schooners and fishing smacks, to be 
sailed for from Owls’ Head to and around 
the Five Fathom Light-ship off Cape May. 
$1,000 was offered to the winning yacht 
vessels of any club being eligible to entry ; 
$1,000 was offered to the winning pilot 
boat; $250 to the winning working 
schooner, and $250 to the winning smack. 
The starters were schooner yachts Znchant- 
ress, Alarm, Clio, Eva and Dreadnought. 
The pilot boats were: the Widgeon, Hope, 
James W. Elwell, Thomas S. Negus, Ld- 
mund Blunt, Mary E. Fish, and Charles 7. 
Marshall. Working schooners, W. /Z. 
Van Name and Reindeer, and schooner 
smack Wallace Blackford. 

The vessels had pretty heavy weather on 
their return from Cape May. The yacht 
Enchantress was the first to return, followed 
two hours later by the pilot boat Zhos. S. 
Negus. The Van Name got the working 
schooner prize, and the smack, Wadlace 
Blackford, the $250 for a sail over alone. 

Commodore Bennett had, the previous 
year, presented to the club, five valuable 
cups, and from first to last, during his con- 
nection with the New York club, he has 
contributed to it probably in prizes as much 
as all its other special contributors put 
together. I don’t mean the total of the 
regular club prizes paid for out of its rev- 
enues, but the special contributions, such 
as the Douglass or Lorillard Cups, etc. 

Rather an amusing episode in connec- 
tion with Mr. Bennett’s Cape May Cup 
occurred during the season of 1873. As I 
have stated, it was first raced for by the 
Palmer and Dreadnought, and won by the 
latter. Mr. J. F. Lowbat, the owner of the 
schooner Luchantress, challenged for it, the 
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date of the race being fixed for 
October 14, but the Dreadnought 
was so much damaged on October 
11, in returning from the Cape May 
race alluded to above, that her 
owner, Mr. A. B. Stockwell, asked 
for an extension of time to enable 
him to repair damages. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this would 
have been granted, but on October 
15, the season, so far as this Cape 
May Cup was concerned, ended, 
and Mr. Lowbat, thinking that the 
story of damage to the Dreadnought 
was but aruse to get the race off 
for the season, refused to grant the 
delay, and appeared on the day ap- 
pointed and sailed over the course, 
taking the Cup, and also a $1000 
check from Mr. Stockwell, the 
amount of the little private wager 
between thetwo gentlemen. There 
was an amusing newspaper con- 
troversy, and the matter ended by 
Mr. Lowbat sending the check to 
a charitable institution, and return- 
ing the cup to the club later on. 

I see nothing of special note 

during the year 1874, until October 
13, when the great match race 
between the Comet and AZagic took 
place, over the New York Yacht 
Club course. The race was ostensi- 
bly for the possession of the Bennett 
Challenge Cup, held by the Comet . . 
and challenged by the AZagic; but ~~ 
there were many outside bets, and 
probably as much as_ $100,000 
changed hands on the result of this 
race. The AZagic, at that time, 
was owned by the late Mr. Wm. 
T. Garner, who afterwards lost his life 
in the heroic endeavor to save that of 
his wife, when the ill-fated AZohawk cap- 
sized off Staten Island, and it was reported 
that he won sufficient on this Magic- 
Comet race to pay for the hull and 
spars of the Jfohawk, and that but for 
the victory of the AZagic on this occasion, 
the Afohawk would not have been con- 
tracted for. 

The owner of the Comet, Mr. Wm. H. 
Langley, the late Jacob Voorhis, Jr., Com- 
modore of the Brooklyn club, and many of 
the members of that club who had confi- 
dence in the Comet, with Capt. Joe. Ells- 
worth at the wheel, lost very heavily on this 
occasion. ‘There is slight doubt but that 
the Comet was the smarter of the two 
schooners, but Mr. Langley underrated his 
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adversary, and neglected to put his yacht 
in as perfect form as she might have been. 
On the other hand, Mr. Garner gave his 
captain carte blanche as to expense, and the 
Magic started with a splendid lug-foresail, 
and acrew of twenty-five men. I was fort- 
unate in having been a guest of Mr. Gar- 
ner during this race, and am certain that 
it was this perfect preparation, rather than 
any superior speed, which gained the vic- 
tory for the Magic. The Comet led to the 
light-ship, but upon a wind, her sails did 
not sit as well as those of the JZagic, and 
she had to give place to her. It was, how- 
ever, a very close race throughout, and up 
to the time that the AZagic passed through 
the Narrows, on the return, it was “any 
body’s race.” She managed, however, to 
just squeeze by Fort Lafayette on the last 
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of an ebb tide, and reached the slack water 
on the Long Island shore, while the Comet 
was reaching in the strong ebb of the Nar- 
rows. I will give the dimensions of the 
two yachts : 
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NAME, OWNER. ewes LENGTH. |BEAM. | CONTENTS, 
| FT. | FT. | 
| FT. 
5 BE _ | 
Magic..|Wm. T. Garner... 78.85 20.9 | 5077-79 
Comet..|Wm. F. Langley . 73-03 21.95 | 4,662.44 





The Magic allowed om. 14s. 
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was a miserably rainy afternoon, the yacht 
stuck in launching, and the elegant assem- 
blage of ladies and gentlemen whom Mr. 
Garner had bidden to the launch, and for 
whose accommodation he had chartered a 
large steamboat, had a moist and disagree- 
able time. To give an idea ot the enormous 
sail-spread of this famous schooner, I may 
state that from the top of her club top-sail 
sprit to the water was 163 feet, and from 
the end of her main boom to the end of 
her flying jib boom was 235 feet ; and 
withal, she was the stiffest yacht I was ever 
on board of. She was 121 feet on water- 
line, 30 feet, 4 inches in beam, and g feet, 
4 inches depth of hold. I have sailed in 
her, carrying three whole lower sails, with 
the water just bubbling along the lee-plank- 
sheer, when all other yachts in company 
were double-reefed and staggering 
along with lee-rails under. The 
Mohawk had greater initial stability 
than any yacht ever built in this 
country, and only the grossest 
stupidity caused her to capsize. 

In the minds of those ignorant 

of the principles of nautical 

\ construction, her mishap 
\ created a prejudice against 
\ center-board vessels, en- 
‘ tirely unreasonable, and 
\ it has not entirely been 
* dissipated to this day. 
\ People forget that 
the center - board 
schooner Vesta, 
the center-board 
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June 9, 1875, the unfortunate schooner 
yacht Mohawk was launched from the yard 
of her builder, Mr. Joseph Vandeusen, foot 
of North Seventh street, Brooklyn, E.D. It 


sloop Si/via and others have gone safely 
across the Atlantic and returned —that 
two-thirds of all the American coasting fleet 
are center-boards, and make their passages 
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safely along the coast at all seasons of the 
year ; and blinded by an ignorant prejudice, 
cry out that the center-board vessel is a 
death-trap, and that the slow and clumsily- 
working keel boat must be adopted, because 
she is safe. 

It is interesting to note that June 14, 
1875, was the date of the first Corinthian 
race of the Seawanhaka club in this city, 
and its course was around the light-ship, 
the start and finish being off Stapleton, 
S.I. The only starters were the sloops 
Addie, Visionand Coming. The Addie won 
the race. 

This club had also, on June 24, an ocean 
match, in which yachts from the New York, 
Atlantic, Brooklyn and Eastern clubs were 
invited to enter, and it was notable as being 
the first match of this kind ever sailed. On 
July 1, in this year, there was a race around 
Long Island between the steam yachts /dea/, 
owned by Mr. Havermeyer, and the Zook- 
out, owned by Mr. Jacob Lorillard. It was 
not the first race of steam yachts, for at the 
annual regatta of the New York Yacht 
club this year, a prize had been offered for 
steamers, and there started the two above 
mentioned, and the Zur/ine, the latter, win- 
ning. On this race around Long Island, 
however, the /deal won with all ease, her 
time being 18h, 22m. 45s. 

The Seawanhaka club had not finally de- 
serted its old quarters at Oyster Bay, and 
as had been its custom heretofore, it had 
its annual regatta there on the 4th of 
July. 

The yachts of the New York club were 
this summer again tempted to visit Cape 
May and sail a race there. The only thing 
remarkable about it was, that it was the first 
race of the schooner AZohawk, and she was 
beaten by the Madeleine, Jdler, Rambler and 
Resolute. 

The three large clubs, as usual, had their 
annual cruises over the old course, through 
Long Island Sound and as far east as Vine- 
yard Haven, but there was nothing of much 
note occurred. After the return, however, 
on September 15, the AZadeletne and Mo- 
hawk sailed a match over the New York 
club course, and the Madeleine won by 
over gm., and on September 21, Mr. Garner, 
the owner of the Mohawk published a chal- 
lenge, offering to sail any yacht, keel or 
center-board, twenty miles to windward and 
return, outside of Sandy Hook, which at 
once met with response from Mr. Bennett, 
who offered to sail the Dauntless against 
the Mohawk twenty miles outside of the 
light-ship and return for $1,000 a side, or 
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from Brenton’s Reef to the light-ship, for 
$5,000 or $10,000. 

This correspondence brought out other 
challenges. At this time, Mr. Rufus Hatch 
had the schooner Reso/ute under a charter 
from her owner, and he published a chal- 
lenge, offering to sail the Reso/ute against 
any schooner, yacht, keel or center-board, 
any day in October when there is an eight- 
knot breeze either over the regular club 
course, or from Sandy Hook Light-ship to 
Cape May Light-ship and return. Mr. Ben- 
nett accepted a race for the Dauntless over 
the long course. Mr. J. D. Smith named the 
L stelle for a race over the club course, and 
Mr. W. H. Langley named the Comet for a 
race over the same course, while Mr. J. M. 
Mills named the Vesta, and Mr. C. J. Os- 
borne named the Dreadnought for races over 
the Cape May course. The stakes sailed for 
were with the Comet, a $500 cup ; with the 
Estelle, Vesta and Dreadnought, dinners of 
twenty covers, and with the Dauntless, a 
race for the honor of the contest. 

And all these challenges were the result 
of an editorial published in the Vew York 
Times of September 21, 1875, the writer of 
which knew probably less about yachts or 
yachting than he did about Sanscrit. In 
proof of this, I am tempted to quote from 
it. He says that “ The center-board is an 
admirable device when applied to small 
sail boats intended for shallow waters, no 
one denies. When, however, a foreign-built 
yacht comes here and sails half a dozen 
races with crack center-board yachts, and 
we find as a result, that while the foreigner 
has not started a rope or sprung a spar, her 
competitors are so strained as to be no 
longer seaworthy without undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs; it is pretty clear that 
a fleet of center-boatd yachts will not 
gain much reputation outside of the quiet 
waters of New York Bay or the Sound. 
Of course, every addition of a new cen- 
ter-board yacht to a fleet increases the 
influence of the advocates of that style of 
vessel, and is, hence, to be regretted by 
yachtsmen who prefer salt water to fresh. 
It is possible, however, that the leeway 
made by the Mohawk in her recent race 
with the.A/adeleine, in spite of her enormous 
center-board, will have ultimately its effect 
in inducing yachtsmen to doubt whether a 
flat-bottom and a center-board are precisely 
the sort of thing to be desired in a schooner 
of 200 tons and upwards.” 

Of course, every one who had any knowl- 
edge on the subject, knew that the damage 
to which this gentleman alluded, as having 
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Nevertheless, although it was evident 
that the article in question was written by 
a land-lubber, hopelessly ignorant of the 
subject he was writing about, yet as it ap- 
peared editorially in a first-class daily news- 
paper, the owners of center-board yachts 
like the Mohawk and Resolute felt bound to 
notice it. With regard to their sea-worthi- 
ness, I may mention that since that time, 
the 2esolute has made extended ocean voy- 
ages, and the Afohawk was perfectly com- 

































petent to do so. 


In fact, during her 
present service as coast-survey vessel, she 
has repeatedly been off the coast in heavy 
weather, and as I have been informed by 
an officer on board of her, 
has behaved admirably. 

I devote this much of space 
to this, because nothing can 
be more stupid than the 
prejudice—born of igno- 
rance—which has been enter- 
tained against center-board 
vessels. That they are faster 
than keel boats, is beyond 
a question; that they are 
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occurred to the competitors of the schooner 
Livonia, was due to the slight manner in 
which they were rigged, strength being 
sacrificed to neatness; and that the Zzzo- 
nia’s exemption from damage was due to 
her strong and clumsy rig, and that the 
question of keel and center-board had 
nothing on earth to do with the matter. 
Moreover, as this gentleman should have 
known, two of the Zivonia’s opponents, 
Sappho and the Dauntless, were keel yachts. 
The idea of the Mohawk or any other cen- 
ter-board, “making leeway” is too ridic- 
ulous for mention, and the writer, probably, 
was not aware that the A/adeleine with 
which he compares the A7ohawk to the dis- 
advantage of the latter, was also a center- 
board and quite as much of a skimming- 
dish model as the A/ohawk was. 


handier under canvas and better suited to 
our shallow harbors, cannot be doubted ; 
and as to the question of safety, the per- 
centage of accident in center-board craft is 
so small, that it need not be taken into ac- 
count at all. 

Before any of these challenge races were 
sailed, the New York Yacht Club had a fall 
regatta for cups offered by the then Com- 
modore J. Nicholson Kane, and in addition, 
the sloop AZadcap, a second-class yacht, 
challenged the V7szon for the Bennett Cup. 
The difference in the sizes of the yachts 
was very marked, the Vision measuring 
2,545 cubic feet, and the Madcap, 1,491 
cubic feet, and receiving an allowance from 
the Vision of 12m. 44s. 

Of the race I may say it was one of the 
most remarkable in the history of the club. 
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Of the sixteen yachts which started, only 
nine were able to get outside of the Hook. 
The others were caught by the young flood, 
and having no wind, could not stem it. 
Outside there was a cracking breeze and 
quite a heavy sea. The schooner Peerless 
was totally dismasted, and lost bowsprit, 
and the only ones which were able to get out 
to the light-ship were the schooners Comet, 
Estelle, and Atalanta, and the sloop Sadie. 

The Afzalanta was the only first-class 
schooner which made the course; all the rest 
were detained inside the Hook. Nota first- 
class sloop went the course, so the other prize 
winners were the schooner Comet? and sloop 
Sadie. The latter was a deep Herreshoff 
production, and is now the schooner Lotus. 

The first of what may be called the 
Hatch series of races came off October 6, 
1875, and was a match over the New York 
Yacht Club course, between the schooners 
Resolute and Estelle, both center-boards. 
The difference in size between them was 
very marked, the entries being as follows : 











NAME, | OWNER. | CUBIC FEET. | ALLOWANCE. 
| | | 
Resolute... ..; Rufus Hatch ... 10,860 ms. 
Estelle .....| James D. Smith. 5-736 | 12 10 














The race was a memorable one, 
the wind being fresh from east- 
south-east. The Resolute sailed J 
in cruising trim, with boats 
at davits, anchors on bow, 
etc. The £stelle was in 
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full racing trim, and was sailed by Capt. 
“Joe” Ellsworth; the Resolute being 
handled by her regular captain. To buoy 
No. 10 both yachts carried working top- 
sails, the wind in the bay being well to the 
eastward ; and to this mark the Resolute 
had the best of the match, passing the 
buoy nearly four minutes ahead, the start 
being nearly an even one. Top-sails and 
flying-jibs had to come in, off the point of 
the Hook, and they began the beat to the 
light-ship under whole lower sails, the wind 
very strong from east-south-east, and the 
sea heavy. After getting outside, both 
went off for a long board on the port tack, 
the Resolute increasing her lead very mate- 
rially. On the starboard reaches, the Res- 
olute tacked for the light-ship nearly twenty- 
three minutes before the Ls¢e//e did, being 
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at this point much more than her time 
ahead of the smaller yacht ; and could she 
have weathered the mark on the port tack, 
the race had been hers beyond a perad- 
venture ; but the Captain deemed the risk 
too great, and. had to make a short board 
on the starboard tack again. This neces- 
sitated going about twice, and this lost her 
the race, for, in the heavy sea, she was 
sluggish in stays, and lost much time; 
each time stopping when head to the wind, 
and making a stern-board. The £stedle, 
having the leading boat for a guide, stood 
far enough on her first reach on the star- 
board tack to weather the mark on the op- 
posite one. The times of turning the 
light-ship were: Resolute, 12h. 34m. 30S.; 
Estelle, 12h. 39m. 

Both yachts gybed around, with peaks 
dropped, and setting working top-sails, be- 
gan the run in, wing and wing, with fore- 
boom on the starboard side, and the Reso- 
lute also set her jib top-sail. As she ran 
in, a sea caught her under the counter, and 
she swung to, the foresail catching aback, 
and parting the guy; and as it went over 
it took the fore topmast out of her. She 
was, however, 6m. ahead at buoy No. 10, 
and finished rom. 25s. ahead, not enough, 
however, to save her time, /s¢e//e winning 
by 2m. 8s. Had the Resolute stood three 
minutes longer on her first starboard reach, 
before tacking for the light-ship, or if her 
captain had had a trifle more nerve, and 
squeezed her by that mark without tack- 
ing, she would have won the match with 
all ease. 

The second of the Hatch series was 
sailed with the schooner Comet, October 8, 
and the disproportion of size between these 
yachts was greater than in the previous 
race, the entry standing : 








— 
NAME | OWNER. | CUBIC FEET, | ALLOWANCES, 
| 
| . 
Resolute ... |Rufus Hatch... 10,860 | mm, +, 
Comet...... W. H. Langley.! 4,662 | 17 38 
| | 








The Comet was sa'led by Capt. “Joe” 
Ellsworth, and the /tesolute by her own 
captain. ‘The wind was extremely light at 
the start, and Mr. Hatch desired a post- 
ponement ; but Mr. Langley, knowing that 
the chances of his boat were better in light 
winds, refused to put off the start until an- 
other day ; and not only that, but secured 
from Mr. Hatch a waiver of the eight hours’ 
time limit, thus getting decidedly the best 
of “ Uncle Rufus,” as Mr. Hatch was pop- 
ularly called. The race was a mere drift 
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from start to finish. The Comet got out to 
the light-ship nearly three minutes ahead, 
and passed No. 10 buoy, on the return, 
over eleven minutes ahead. The Resolute 
overhauled and passed her before the 
finish line was reached, and went in ahead 
by thirty seconds ; but of course the Comet 
won on allowance. Both yachts, however, 
were over the eight hours, so that if Mr. 
Hatch had not waived this condition, the 
race must have been resailed. 

The third of the Hatch series of races 
was sailed October 12, and was a match of 
the Resolute against the Dreadnought and 
Vesta from the Sandy Hook Light-ship to 
Cape May Light-ship and return. There 
was no great difference in the size of the 
yachts, the Vesta and Resolule being center- 
boards, and the Dreadnought a keel boat. 
They had a splendid run to the Cape May 
mark, the Resolute turning over ten min- 
utes ahead of the Dreadnought, and over 
twelve minutes ahead of the Vesta. On the 
return, the wind was unsteady and light, 
but the Resolute preserved her lead clear up 
to Barnegat, being then full eight miles 
ahead of the Dreadnought, the Vesta out of 
sight astern. From here to the finish, 
however, the Resolute had scarce any wind, 
and the Dreadnought, being farther off 
shore, had a trifle of air, and got to the line 
twenty-three seconds ahead, a winner, on 
actual time, of eight seconds. 

The match was to be sailed according to 
club rules, and the allowance of the Reso- 
lute for 212 miles would have been 8m. 45s., 
which of course would have made her a 
winner ; but Mr. C. J. Osborn, who owned 
the Dreadnought, insisted that the rule of 
the club as to allowance applied only to the 
New York club course, and that for the 
Bennett Challenge Cup to Cape May there 
was no allowance. Mr. J. D. Smith, the 
referee, so decided, and “ Uncle Rufus” 
was once more deprived of a prize that, 
but for extreme bad luck, his yacht would 
have won. 

The concluding race of the Hatch series, 
and the final contest for the year, was 
sailed October 28, and it was quite time to 
end the season, the days having grown very 
short, and the weather cold. The match 
was between the schooners Resolute and 
Dauntless, from off the club-house, at Sta- 
pleton, Staten Island, to and around the 
Cape May Light-ship, returning and finish- 
ing at the Sandy Hook light-ship. There 
is little to tell of the race. The Dauntless 
took the lead at the start, and increased 
it constantly to the finish, beating her 
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opponent th. 52m. 18s., and making the 
race in 18h. 28m. 3s., beating the record ; 
the best time before that having been 25h. 
6m., and that with start and finish at the 
light-ship. The Dauntless’ time has not 
since been beaten. 

There had been an ocean race previous 
to this, v7z.,on October 26, between the 
schooners Mohawk and Dauntless, which 
grew out of the challenge of Mr. Garner, 
the owner of the AZohawi, he offering to sail 
any yacht, keel or center-board, twenty 
miles to windward from the Sandy Hook 
light-ship. As has been stated, the chal- 
lenge was at once accepted by Mr. Bennett, 
whose yacht, the Dauntless, had, for a 
couple of years, been laid up at South 
Brooklyn. She was hastily prepared, and 
put in commission for this contest, and ap- 
peared at the starting line in very bad 
form. Her top sides had opened during 
the time she had been exposed to the sun 
while lying at the dock, and during most 
of the weather work to the outer mark 
she had considerable water in her lee 
bilge. 

The Mohawk, under these circumstances, 
beat her easily, to windward; but, owing 
to some errors in sailing the A/ohawk, she 
turned the outer mark only three minutes 
and forty seconds ahead. The error was 
in making three or four short tacks, per- 
mitting the Dauntless to go off by herself 
on a long board to the southward. Every 
time that the Mohawk tacked in a sea 
which was quite heavy, she of course lost 
something, and she took the risk of a shift 
of wind to the southward, which, if it had 
occurred, would have enabled the Dauntless 
to round the mark ahead. 

After passing the mark, and leaving it on 
the starboard hand, instead of keeping off 
at once for the finish line, the AZohawk 
held her luff until she had passed to wind- 
ward of the Dauntless, which was approach- 
ing on the starboard tack, and then kept 
off across her stern. This was for a bit of 
bravado, the captain of the Mohawk not 
doubting for an instant that, at running, 
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his boat would be by all odds the best. In 
this he was mistaken, the broad, flat-bot- 
tomed Mohawk offering more of what is 
called “skin resistance” than did her nar- 
row and deep opponent with her smooth 
copper bottom. 

Both yachts, however, went in at a tre- 
mendous pace, the steam tug Cyclops, at 
that time the fastest in the harbor, being 
unable to keep up with them. She followed 
after the Mohawk, which, for some unac- 
countable reason, steered in north-west-by- 
west-half-west, although the course given 
for the outer mark had been east-south- 
east. The Dauntless, deceived somewhat 
by the courses steered by the AZohawk and 
the tug, went in north-west-by-west, three- 
quarters-west ; but she too fell in far to the 
northward of the light-ship. 

The Mohawk went right by the ship, 
without seeing her lights, and they were 
first seen by those on the tug, which at 
once hauled up for them, indicating to the 
Dauntless, by her whistle, the error of her 
course. She had been running wing-and- 
wing, with fore-boom to port, and had got 
well by the mark. Hauling to suddenly, 
her foresail gybed over, and the gaff, strik- 
ing the triantic stay, was broken. All 
flying-kites were let go by the run, and the 
yacht was hauled sharp by the wind, and 
fetched in just to leeward of the mark, 
having to make a short board on the star- 
board tack, to weather it. 

Of course the prize, a $1,000 cup, was 
hers; but had the Mohawk been sailed 
with better judgment in this race, she 
would have beaten the Dauntless by at least 
ten minutes. The next was the Centennial 
year, an important year for yachting, as 
for all other sports, and I may well reserve 
its events for the next article. As showing 
the wonderful development of the sport of 
yachting, I may say, in closing this article, 
that in the New York, the Brooklyn, the 
Atlantic, and Seawanhaka Yacht Clubs 
alone, there were sailed, during this year 
1875, twenty-two races. 

oe oe + 
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ADVENTURE. 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD KEMEYs, JR. 


va. 


Ir was fortunate for me that my notes, 
sketches, etc., were by this time completed, 
for an unexpected change occurred, which 
put a very different face upon matters. 

True, very many animals, some of them 
most important, had not been dealt with, 
but them I hoped to meet with at some 
future time. 

I had seen and trod the plains, had 
looked upon its gorgeous skies, breathed 
its intoxicating air, and killed with my own 
hand most of its larger quadrupeds ; but no 
thought of a return ever entered my mind. 
I had but touched the border-land. 

It was high noon; a dreamy air spread 
over the valley, and each of us sat idly 
about, too calm to speak even. ‘‘ Sanchez,” 
the Mexican, had strolled to a rugged 
butte, which overlooked the plain, and be- 
gan climbing its steep wall. We watched 
his progress as one will watch a fly going 
through a similar operation. At length 
he gained the summit, stood there, and 
directed a long look off to the west, then 
commenced a hurried descent. What 
could it mean? Nearer he came, his 
serapé streaming behind him on the wind. 
He never halted until he stopped in our 
midst. 

“Ho! they comin’ — lots, lots Inguns!” 

We sprang to our feet, and Gaw started 
for the butte; before gaining it, however, 
came the braves ; seeing which, he hurried 
back to camp, not knowing what might be 
their errand. Almost before we could 
handle our arms, they were upon the 
ground, a great mass of horsemen, the 
foremost of whom drew up before the 
leveled tubes of our rifles, while they 
shouted : 

“No hurt — want talk!” 

Hereupon French Joe commenced a 
parley, which ended in a small party of the 
principal men being admitted to camp, the 
others waiting outside its limits, though 
evidently eager to join the council. These 
were the first w/d Indians I had seen, and 
the spectacle held me speechless with 
wonder. 

“What tribe, Joe?” I whispered. 


“The Sioux, and some Cheyennes ; that 
leathery-faced, wrinkled man is the famous 
Cheyenne chief, “Old Stone Calf” — the 
sign for Sioux is the drawing of the 
hand, held edgewise, across the throat — 
and I felt my flesh creep when a brave 
arose and, in reply to some question of our 
men, smiled pleasantly, drew his hand 
edgewise across his throat, then gave his 
blanket a swing, and sat down. I also sat 
down. I did not really want to at all; 
perhaps it was because I felt, if I continued 
standing, I might soon be shorter dy a 
head. Brought, at last, face to face with 
the race of men of all others I most desired 
to know, the realization scarcely seemed to 
equal the p/easures of anticipation ! 

I was in a presence which made me 
tremble; and yet I could no more have 
walked away from that circle than have 
risen into the air. Both parties carried 
weapons ; for, though the cumbrous lances 
and rifles had been laid aside, more than 
one broad-bladed knife could be seen be- 
neath the hunting shirt or buffalo robe, all 
ready to start forth and drink some life. 

“Old Stone Calf” let his long eyes roam 
about, then settle on my face, with a look 
which, if meant to be reassuring, made me 
feel that, in a few moments, he would be 
master of my character, and all my thoughts 
as well. It seemed to say: “ You — poor 
boy!” and then, from my apparent disap- 
pointment, with a down-dropping of the 
mouth corners on his part, and a horrible 
smile — meant to be encouraging : “‘ Never 
mind —no good fun for chief; heap fun 
for sguaw —ugh! heap!” 

In vain I tried to bring some power to 
my aid, the history and appearance of that 
grim circle made me feel a pigmy among 
giants. The Indians saw it also; elated 
looks passed among them, at this silent 
tribute to their power. So we sat, and the 
calumet —that oftener token of red war 
than peace—came forth, and _ silently 
passed around. ‘To me, each movement 
and gesture of the Indians was significant : 
their manner of holding the stem of the 
pipe, while the projected lips closed over 


1 This tale commenced in the June OurTiNc. 
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the mouth-piece, leaving upon each side a 
small orifice through which the blue smoke 
streamed upward in two thin columns; the 
management of the blanket; their gestures 
while talking, which, with the body’s incli- 
nation, conveyed perfectly the meaning of 
the guttural growl. 

Heavy hair, in black masses, dropped 
forward along a coppery cheek ; or farther 
still, completely overhung one eye and 
side, making the other half doubly fierce 
by contrast. ‘The long-slit mouths moved 
at times, and uncovered the gleaming 
teeth, though the faces of nearly all showed 
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had been shot away, in some fight, but its 
comrade rolled with a fierceness which 
more than compensated for the loss. And 
so we Sat, with scarce a word of conversa- 
tion between us—red and white; but 
there was no awkwardness ; the untroubled 
repose of the Indian extended far beyond 
himself, making one feel the gravity of the 


event, whatever the surroundings. What 
did the Indians want ? 
For all felt the coming storm in 


that tranquil air; the question no sooner 
passed through my mind, than the answer 
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only the stolid repose which the vastness 
of the desert had left there. Now and 
then, when one leaned forward in speak- 
ing, the only key to his meaning could be 
found in the kindling of the Indian glance, 
unaccompanied though it was by any 
movement of the face, or setting of the 
eye —a long, baleful brightening of the 
ball, that made you feel the fire within. 

A warm scent of bark dwelt in the air, 
reminding me of the woods where the skins 
had been dressed; this was very notice- 
able, and seemed to permeate everything 
the red men touched. Their great frames, 
wrapped in soft-tanned hide, gave no rustle 
as they moved, and the small feet as silently 
pressed the gravel, each moccasin gaily 
contrasting its tribal markings, done in 
quills, with the rough stones of the bank. 
The eye of a Cheyenne warrior sitting near 


“Old Stone Calf” arose and said : 

“We go hunt now.” * 

Only this. As his warriors arose and 
stood about him, in a moment, without the 
least noise, one and all were upright upon 
their feet. Was there, then, no real object 
in their visit? Yes. One of the men — 
Lancaster —let fall the spark : 

“Going hunting, hey? All right; I'll 
go with ye.” 

For Lancaster, no doubt, saw his fine 
adventure illustrating the side of a future 
circus wagon. But not so, Lancaster. 
For the chief, his fiery nature bursting all 
bounds, and flaming in his face, turned 
upon him and thundered : 

“No! Jugun hunt! 
fool ‘long !” 

Lancaster’s glance wavered — fell; and 
he was silenced. 


No want white 
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DISCOVERING THE FIRE, 


Then “Stone Calf,” after letting him 
have a gleam of his fierce eye, in which 
contempt and passion alike were blended, 
turned to the others, and, letting his white 
blanket fall from his breast, shook his 
strong arm till the bear-claw necklace 
rattled, while the smothered growl came 
forth: 

“White man no hunt here — white man 
go! Injun make ’um see!” 

This burst of power was so grand that it 
lighted the faces of all, and swept away 
opposition as a tornado does its path. 
Loud, ringing whoops filled the air, and, 
without knowing or caring why, I joined, so 
completely had the chief won me to his 
side. 

Through the whirling dust and quivering 
air the Indian horses came plunging up; 
and as they turned, each carried away its 
rider, till the circle, so broken, took one 
great sweep to the northward; and soon 
the plumes and tresses, waving at a dis- 
tance, were all that remained of the 
strange, wild throng. 

“Gone!” said Dick. “What possessed 
Lancaster to put in his d—d jaw?” 

“ Thet didn’t matter; they come here to 
warn us off,” said Gaw, “and the thing 
would a come to a head, any how.” 

“T don’t blame them a bit,” said Joe; 
“we're on their ground. Yes, an’ I’m 
goin’ ter pike jest’ssoonas I kin. If I kin 
git the wagons and hides t’other side the 
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river, it’s all I ask. So all hands come 
along and help pack.” 

Every man at once lent a hand, for 
something in the leader’s manner looked 
suspicious. Wagons were hauled up; dry 
hides carefully packed upon them, the load 
being kept in place by a heavy pole 
strapped across the top, binding it from 
front to rear. Soon after sundown, every 
wagon was packed, and stood ready to 
move; the horses were picketed close by, 
and all things in order. Far to the south, 
the plains were burned close—a great, 
black, dreary wild. From the river north- 
ward, the yellow buffalo grass stretched, 
and there were gathered the great herds of 
game; the Arrickaree was the boundary 
line between the two. 

About our camp the grass was much 
higher than upon the hills, and grew down 
to the water’s very edge. The timid hare 
therein found a shelter, and the wild 
grouseand cock-of-the-plains crept through 
the dry stalks, or huddled among the 
tufted sedge. 

The hunters, seated upon the ground, 
about the fire, were listening to a favorite 
song with banjo accompaniment. The 
sweet air caught the banjo’s crackling 
notes, till you felt a something were talking 
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therein, while the smoke-wreath puffed 
strongly outward, or seemed to float over- 
head to catch the last shiver, as the faint 
tones died away. 

Gaw’s strong face was set, and his gaze 
bent upon the fire. 

“This yer music makes me feel, some- 
how, thet somethin’s comin’. Years ago, I 
war trappin’ on the ‘Cache Le Poudre,’ 
and war one evenin’ sittin’ by the fire with 
my pardner — sort a-thinkin’ like. Pard- 
ner he hed a fiddle, and though I never 
considered him much of a hand at the in- 
strument, on thet p’ticlar night he dd play, 
and no mistake ; and I felt jest like sittin’ 
indefinite ter listen. Them notes a his’n 
went floatin’ round till ye couldn’t tell 
whar they cum from, es if somethin’ a long 
way off war techin’ the chords, and tuck 
you thar too. Golly! I found myself goin’ 
with them sweet, wailin’ sounds, an’ follern 
‘em up beyond the clouds. Sudden, 
the hull thing changed; a harsh sound 
screamed over the strings; the wind 
seemed ter rise and sweep acrost ’em, like 
some lost ghost, and, all at once— 

“Look! look! I felt it all the time; run 
for the horses, quick! Zhe plains is afire!” 

It was true; away to the 
north extended a long, waver- 
ing, lurid line, that seemed to 
rush upward, then pale, but 
always flame, flame. The 
horses noticed it also; and 
threw affrighted looks towards 
it. Quickly attaching these 
to the wagons, they seemed 
to comprehend that, to save 
themselves, they must first 
draw the heavy loads away, 
for they plunged in the harness 
as if eager to be off. Some 
men stood at their heads, 
holding their bits, while others 
packed the loose equipage 
into the first place that came; 
then, with the fire rushing on 
through the river-bottom, Gaw 
mounted to his place and 
startedtheleadteam. Intothe 
river they plunged, and soon fording it, began 
straining upward until they stood safe upon 
the burned sod, far beyond the fire’s reach. 

Not so the other ; after vainly struggling 
with the steep bank, now slippery from the 
first load, they halted; then slowly the 
great weight drew backward both horses 
and men, till the whole mass, rolling down- 
ward, sunk once more into the river, and 
right in the fire’s path. 
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“Some of you men try and stop the 
flame afore it gets to them weeds; if it 
teches them, we’re gone.” 

Back we flew with old blankets, and 
tried to fight the fire ; but the intense heat 
drove us off even before reaching the 
point. 

“Can’t do it! Come back! I'll try 
‘nother lay,” yelled Gaw; “Ef thet fails, 
cut loose the horses, and let the load go.” 
Out of harness came the leaders of his 
team, two strong American animals ; these 
run back, were yoked to the tongue of the 
sinking wagon, in front of the others. 
Then, amid flying cinders and the burning 
breath of the conflagration, Gaw took his 
stand and shouted, while the heavy black- 
snake whip left long lines on the wheelers’ 
smoking flanks. Nearer came the fire, and 
seeing only death behind, all four beasts 
set their haunches, until the great load was 
upheaved and, creaking and swaying with 
a loud shout from all, rolled upward and 
backward, safe upon the burned tract be- 
side its fellows. 

There we beheld the grand sight. The 
entire country seemed in flames, the roar- 
ing of which sounded like an angry sea; 
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while the imprisoned gs in the tall weeds 
cracked like a fire on the picket-line. In 
advance, fleeing for their lives, came the 
bison, antelope, and wolves, the former 
plunging on, the latter like gray streaks of 
light, taxing their lean bodies to the 
utmost stretch. The flame behind, now 
towering upward, would leap the inter- 
vening ground and strike some point far in 
advance. 
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“Look!” said Gaw. “See them buffler! 
The old bull’s tryin’ fur the river. Ef 
them weeds ahead don’t ketch, he’ll make 
it. See, his coat’s afire now! Stretch it, 
ole man! Golly! he’s too late! The 
fire’s ketched him! Down he goes!” 

Over rolled the great bull in his laboring 
gallop, and the fierce flame, roaring on the 
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group, caught their hair first, then, as the 
great forms sunk down, blazed yet more 
brightly upward. It was being fed by 
their flesh. Last, the red fire-arms reached 
the river, silently wavered a moment, 
flickered and then died. 

We turned away, and began our moon- 
light march over the blackened space, still 
following the river westward. 

“ Must keep to the river, an’ try an’ find 
grass fur the stock further on,” said Gaw; 
“may be the fire has left some.” 

“T wish I knew if our Indian friends had 
done this,” said Joe. 

“Ye kin bet on that; ’course they did. 
They fired the plains jest to drive us off. 
I’ve knowed ’em do it a dozen times afore. 
No kind a use; can’t get ahead them 
critters.” 

It was past midnight when the leader 
halted and said, “I kinder think I see 
some grass ahead ; yes, thar ’tis.” 

Ard soon we drove the animals once 
more into the yellow buffalo grass, where 
it had escaped the fire’s path. 

The horses unyoked and picketed, we 
made our camp, and dropped to sleep upon 
the ground. It was late next day when we 
awoke ; the past night had been so full of 
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excitement that we were more exhausted 
than we imagined. 

“Hed a dream last night,” said Gaw ; 
“thought you two fellers,” indicating Dick 
and me, “hed left us, and I felt so sorry it 
woke me right up.” 

“ Curious,” said Dick ; “I had the same 
dream. I don’t remember how, or why it 
happened, only Ned and I 
seemed to be by ourselves.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “ I’m goin’ 
ter make tracks afore it comes 
true; we’ve got ter leave this 
yer river and grass and make 
a forced march ter some pint 
where I kin sell these hides. 
/, Our best hold ’s near the Colo- 
my rado line, and thar aint but 
mighty little grass or water 
‘tween here and thar; the 
whole country jest now ’s es 
bare es the bottom of a fryin’- 
pan.” 

That afternoon we rested, 
all but Sanchez, who, forever 
on the lookout, came in with 
the intelligence that he had 
seen a strange horse grazing 
in the cotton-woods west of 
where we were. So, fearing 
Indians, he was ordered to 
reconnoitre, and capture the animal if 
possible. 

Accordingly, saddling his mustang, the 
Mexican made ready his lariat, and mount- 
ing, took a long detour to get around it. 
We watched him from the butte and, after 
some delay, saw that he had succeeded in 
his object, and was quietly driving the 
stranger towards us, who, nothing loth, 
never halted until he had joined our own 
stock and stood among them. 

“Let him have the lasso, 
shouted Joe. 

Away flew the whirling loop and settled 
upon his neck. A short backward jump 
was all the resistance he made, and after a 
little persuasion allowed Sanchez to strap 
both riding and pack-saddle upon him, 
thereby proving an acquisition, upon which 
we were not slow to congratulate our- 
selves. He was about ten years old, over 
fourteen hands, of a deep roan color, 
with a body like a great oak, clean, strong 
limbs and hoofs and capacity for feeding, 
which at once procured him the name 
of “Old Hungry,” which he ever after 
retained. 

“Strayed from the Indians,” said Joe; 
“don’t think we’ll take the trouble to hunt 


Sanchez,” 
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his bosses up. Let well enough alone; 
that’s my motto.” 

“ Boys,” said Bill, “ by sun-up to-morrow 
we start ; so enjoy yourselves till then.” 

Most of the men lounged about, talking 
over our past adventures. 

I strolled along the clear “ Arrickaree,” 
searching for agates and carnelians among 
the gravel banks, when I noticed upon a 
sand-bar in mid-stream an Indian pipe- 
bowl of red stone. The oddity of its posi- 
tion, as well as its own beauty, made me 
determined to possess it. 

Upon either side of the sand-bar where 
it lay ran the swirling water, over waist- 
deep, and far too wide to leap. Above, 
however, stretched the branch of a large 
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“Why, Ned! back so soon?” said 
Dick. “You look as if you’d seen a 


ghost.” 

“Not that, exactly; but I came near 
being made one,” showing my broken 
arm. 

“You don’t mean it; why, you poor 
fellow!” 

“Busted a bone, hey! Captain, my 
advice is to sit down, and s¢ay down fer a 
spell; you can’t move to-morrow, that’s 
sure, an’ we must. Let me see— you're 


a long way from the settlement. [I'll tell 
yer how —-” 
“Let me suggest,” said Dick. “You 


men go right on; you know you've got to, 
anyhow. Before you leave give me all the 
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golden willow, which grew at the water’s 
edge. So, laying aside my jacket and gun, 
I began the climb, and had worked myself 
out upon the limb just over my treasure, 
when, crash! went the branch, and with my 
downward plunge came an answering 
crack, which, with a sharp sting of pain, 
told me the bone of my left arm had fol- 
lowed suit. Gaining my feet, I took up 
the pipe-bowl, which had cost so dear, and 
placing it in my vest-pocket, waded the 
deep cold water to the bank ; then, taking 
my belongings, retraced my steps, with a 
‘curious sensation akin to pleasure in my 
mind, which almost did away with the 
suffering from my broken arm. 


provisions you can spare, and all the am- 
munition, and Ned and I'll camp right 
here till he gets well enough, then we'll 
follow your trail straight into the settle- 
ment — easy as fallin’ off a log.” 

“ How about packing their things,” said 
Joe. “I for one think that since they 
have got into this scrape that a horse 
would be the proper thing —that horse we 
took to-day would be the very one. He’d 
carry everything in fine order, and leave 
them absolutely empty-handed for the 
march. I suppose, though, he belongs to 
‘Sanchez,’ who found him.” 

“Say, Sanchez, what’ll you take for the 
horse for these two men, sabe ?” 
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“Yes, me sabe; you take horse. Me 
giveum. Notake money. You take um; 
too bad leave you here without horse.” 

“Bully for you, Sanchez ; ye speak the 
mind of us all.” 

“Captain, you must take him, he’s 
yourn ; and he’ll pull ye through, or I’m 
mistaken. Now let’s sort yer truck; for 
from this moment ye commence yer 
own row, an’ it’ll be a good un ; I feel it.” 





“you LIKE TALK, CHIEF?” 


I knew not why, but I felt a sense of 
keen delight rush over me as Gaw uttered 
these words —a sense of pleasure to come 
which I could not explain. 

All was quickly arranged ; each one vied 
in adding to our comfort, and, as we had 
the horse, a small tent was placed at my 
disposal. Gaw would not listen to pay- 
ment. 

“Bad enough ter hev ter leave yer.” 

He said: “I wouldn’t go ef I didn’t 
think you’d come out all right. Ye kin 
jine us whenever ye git ready; now ye 
must allow us ter make ye comfortable.” 

Night passed, and with the fever setting 
in my rudely-splintered arm, I dreamed I 
was far away in some wild mountain tract 
and face to face with the elk, the cim- 
maron and the grizzly bear. 

Morning’s flush was paling, when, after 
all had bid us farewell, Gaw advanced, and 
taking my hand in his strong grasp, said, 
“Good luck! Captain; ye seen my dream 
come true. You're agoin’ ter be a great 
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hunter one of these days; and I kin see 
what ye’re thinkin’ on now. Wherever ye 
are, don’t forget Bill Gaw.” 

And in a few more moments the wagons 
had passed behind a sand-hill. 


Vil. 


Alone! Yes—but again that strange 
rush came over me; and I stepped about 
with proud air and kindling eye. Was not 
this, after all, the rea/ 
beginning? the starting 
forth into the Great 
Wild? Such fascination 
there was in the thought, 
that I could scarce re- 
frain from going forth 
alone—I knew not 
whither. 

Round about I walked, 
the ground seeming to 
spring beneath me. Dick 
followed, trying to save 
my wounded arm, but I 
continued to walk, talk, 
and wave the same, un- 
conscious of pain, in the 
sway of the power that 
held me. 

“Stone Calf” and all 
his Indians were recalled. 
I wished to be one of 
them. There the fire 
took possession of my 
thoughts; I fancied the 
plains again burning, and 
it was while making an effort to save our 
camp, that I suddenly stumbled and fell, 
with the broken arm turned under me. 
Dick said I just groaned once, and then 
lay motionless. 

Weeks passed away ; and, still uncon- 
scious of the flight of time, I lay, wasted, 
sunken and wavering twixt life and death, 
I knew not where. 

One day, a warm, soft air seemed 
to breathe upon me, and a faint scent 
came with it, which I felt I had known 
before—a scent of bark—which awoke 
dim memories within me. Never open- 
ing my eyes, I let the sweet, soft wind 
play over me, too contented to care for 
more. 

Slowly, at last, my eyes unclosed, then 
roamed around. 

I was in a strange place; a dim light 
seemed to spread between me and the out- 
side world ; strange objects met my gaze 
—bows, quivers, and painted and em- 
broidered buckskin. Ah! now I knew; 
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it was a skin lodge, and I was a captive to 
the Indians ! 

Half rising, I essayed to speak. My 
faint voice scarce whispered; but that 
instant the lodge flap was drawn aside, and 
a face appeared in the opening. 

Surely it could not be an hostile one ; 
so sweet it seemed, I lay and looked, as the 
dark eyes held mine, and between the red, 
parted lips, came the soft breathing. 

The face was Indian; all the forms of 
that great race were there ; but, as if sweet 
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some lines of light ; then came barking 
sounds, followed by a long, quivering howl, 
which told me a coyote was greeting the 
dawn. Deep breathing near me recalled 
a presence that I knew. 

“Dick!” 

“Yes, Ned; what is it? 
come around again?” 

“ Where are we, Dick? Tell me.” 

“ Not one word but this—in good hands; 
after you’ve slept and awakened I'll let 
you know. See those pretty yellow streaks 


Are you really 
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Nature had spoken to the soul within and 
made it brighter in her own soft light. 

I strove to speak ; but the hollow whis- 
per died away. Then a brown hand was 
passed under my head, and slowly, gently 
I was raised, lifted, and water in a wooden 
bowl held to my mouth. I drew a deep 
draught, and, lying back, felt the cool 
fingers of the Indian girl upon my fore- 
head. So softly they lay there I scarcely 
breathed lest they should move; then a 
cloud seemed to settle over me, and, dim, 
I drifted forth upon an unknown sea. 

Once again awakened, I looked ; all was 
dark ; but through an aperture appeared 


in the East. Daylight’s coming ; you must 
sleep—sleep once more.” 

The coyote lingered and wailed again, 
while my eyelids drooped. Then, slowly, 
I felt a gentle wakening. Sleep had crept 
over me, and it was broad daylight now. 
Dick was gone. But, in his stead, seated 
on a mat of golden willow, was the Indian 
girl. 

“You better?” she said. ‘You like 
see?” and she held Dick’s small glass for 
me. I looked. Ah! did she but know I 
had come to this for the sake of an Indian 
calumet. 

Where was it now? 
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Looking about, I made the sign of a pipe 
with my hands. She turned, and, without 
rising, took a little buckskin bag from 
where it hung, and, feeling through it, 
smiled, as she drew forth the same calumet 
for which I had risked so much; but now 
its shining bowl was fitted with a broad 
wooden stem, and gaily decked with 
stained feathers. 

“Me know ’em. 
ma-ha—wme. 
me smoke ?” 

Beside the pipe lay a beautiful buckskin 
pouch in stained porcupine quills. ‘This 
she took ; her slender fingers slacked the 
draw-string, and filled the red bowl. Then, 
holding it where the fire smoldered, she 
tipped a small live coal upon the bark, and 
placing the mouthpiece between her lips, 
drew a long, deep inspiration. Her eyes 
brightened, as the fragrant ‘“ kinnikinick ” 
wreathed its blue cloud about her. Again 
and again she drew the soft smoke in; 
then, taking the stem from her mouth, 
held it towards me.” 

“ You like, me you Injun make ; so, now 
say, good—me?”’ 

“Yes ; you good, because you just what 
you seem.” 

Her deep, quiet gaze was the only re- 
sponse ; so between us went the calumet. 
At last, when the crisp weed was all burned, 
she cleaned the inside of bowl and stem, 
and replacing it in the pouch, passed the 
string about my neck, and, rising, left the 
lodge. 

From the outside came a murmur of 
voices and sounds of a camp ; still specu- 
lating upon what this might be, the skin 
flap of the lodge door was withdrawn, and 
Dick stood before me ; silently he grasped 
my hand; then, sitting down, looked long 
and earnestly in my face. 

“ You’re back again,” he said; “and 
now tell me your first wish. When a man 
has been away from earth so long he must 
needs have something to compensate him 
for his absence.” 

“T am already more than compensated.” 

“ First, then, you know you broke your 
arm—your left arm—below the elbow; 
that is all right ; again, though owing to 
no effort on your part, my man, for you 
were thrashing about in high fever, alone 
with me exactly where the party left us, 
when, just as I was at my wit’s end what 
to do, came this party of Omahas ; them I 
persuaded to carry you along; and after 
they came to understand how matters were, 
did not seem to need much persuading 


O-ma-ha, make; O- 
You like smoke?” You an’ 
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You see, I showed them a few of your clay 
models, and that strange object, the 
banjo, which regularly took them by storm; 
and they at once made astretcher of poles, 
attached to each side of a pony, like shafts, 
upon which you were placed, and came 
without the least trouble. They were 
traveling northwest, and could not diverge 
from their route; so, perforce (in one way), 
we came with them.” 

“Then,” said I, “we must be far away 
from Gaw’s track by this time ?” 

“My dear Néd, we are. The green 
grass has overgrown it long ago; you'll 
never see it again, for it’s early summer 
time.” 

“Then we're off again— westward — 
with the Indians? Let me dream over it 
a moment. I’ve lived for it all my life 
long, Dick.” 

It was some time before I was strong 
enough, even with Dick’s help, to sit up 
and move about the lodge, but felt the 
pleasure which awaited me upon touching 
the fresh earth once more. My first im- 
pulse was to thank the chief for his care, 
but Dick had said, “ Not yet.” 

“He will, no doubt, soon come to see 
you himself, when he knows you are so far 
recovered.” 

That day passed, and as I was resting in 
the lodge, Dick and the Indian girl en- 
tered, followed by a grave-looking red 
man, of whom Dick said, “ This is your 
friend, Ned — White Buffalo, head chief of 
the Omaha Nation.” 

The chief placed his hands upon my 
shoulders, and, bringing his face close to 
mine, looked straight into my eyes, as if to 
read my inmost soul ; then put a hand each 
upon his breast and forehead, held them 
there a moment, smiled, and said, ‘ You 
like talk chief ?” 

eves" 

Then, turning to the girl, said in his 
deep voice, ‘“ She — Mononah—talk.” 

“Say to him I owe my life.” 

Thus we talked, sitting in the lodge, 
with the full tones of the Omaha tongue 
vibrating on the air. 

As the chief arose to go, I took a small 
wolf’s head in silver, which I had done, 
and giving it to him, said : “ A gray wolf’s 
head is my token. I wish you to wear it, 
and believe that I’ve given you a part of 
myself.” 

Next day a warm south wind blew open 
the lodge’s door, as it were, in invitation 
to go forth; so, rising, I made my first 
step from the close air of the lodge, on to 
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the boundless sweep of the plains, now a 
living green, and carpeted with millions of 
flowers. Like the first view of earth all 
seemed. That which I had left far behind 
me in the gloomy valley where the fire 
was, with its barren scenes, and endless 
sand, was changed. The clean prairie turf 
was set thick with blossoms, among which 
the birds passed, and, fluttering, sent their 
fragments of song upward ; cotton-woods, 
yellow willow, elder and wild fruit trees 
rose around me. Standing amid these 
were the lodges, shooting their graceful 
cones upward into the ‘summer air, and 
among them, the Indians, moving about — 
the last and best touches of color in the 
strange, beautiful scene. 

Slowly I wandered along, leaning upon 
a stout limb, toward the outskirts ‘of the 
camp; and passing beyond, ascended a 
slight rise, and looked over the scene. 
Far to the west some shapes hung in the 
air — great, piled masses. Surely they 
must be clouds. Sinking down upon the 
grass, I continued looking; but those 
great cloud-like heights changed not. 
There had they existed since the dawn of 
light upon the earth. Upheaved in all 
their strength, they frowned upon the level 
plains —the Rocky Mountains of the West. 

There I felt I was being borne, by some 
unseen power, in face of circumstances — 
perhaps to dwell amid their solitudes — to 
listen to their awful voices — or, amid their 
solemn silences, to see new wonders, of 
which as yet I had but dreamed. De- 
scending, I came to a cup-shaped hollow, 
stamped in the plain, which attracted by 
contrast to that upon which I had just 
looked. It lay among the great green rolls 
of the prairie, whose long lines waved be- 
tween it and the sky. Down the slope I 
went, and found a very bed of life. No 
wind blew there, the great sun down-poured, 
filling me with life and strength as I rested. 
About, on every side, were skulls and bones 
lying, bleached and bare; bison, deer and 
elk. Some hunter may have slain the great 
beasts, or a prairie-fire piled their bodies in 
that strange resting place. Like jets of 
flame, the flowers reared their slender stalks 
to the sun, and sprang to new life, amid 
that scene of death. 

Thus ever, in this world of ours, but 
chiefest was the thought, that the great 
power, while it raised to life, still made me 
feel that death was ever nigh. 

Turning face downward, I drank the air, 
fresh as it quivered from the sod; then up- 
turning, felt the hot sun stream the life 
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through all my veins. Long I lay, looking 
round upon this amphitheater, so strewn 
with skulls, and then slowly turned back- 
ward to the Indian village. The boys 
were running races, and shooting their ar- 
rows. The place was all alive with their 
brown bodies, racing and re-crossing in the 
swiftness of their play. That night I 
dreamed again, and the great cloud-like 
mountains brooded over all. 

Dick made his appearance one morning 
with a fine string of large trout; he had 
been overlooking our stores, and found two 
hooks in the lining of a jacket, but they 
lacked flies. Dick, however, was quite 
equal to this obstacle. He speedily pro- 
cured some wild duck’s feathers which, with 
deer-sinews for thread, he turned out two 
excellent trout flies; these he utilized to 
such purpose that we never were without 
as many fine fish as we desired. 

Being curious to see the trout-fly thrown, 
I went with him upon his next fishing, and 
felt well repaid, for Dick was a veteran 
fisherman. His rod had managed to escape 
breakage, though the hook which con- 
tained the flies and spare-lines was missing. 
As we neared the stream, the trout could be 
seen in the bright morning sun, striking the 
insects which infested its surface. Keep- 
ing rather in the background, I watched 
the fisherman make his approach, the rod 
gracefully held in his right hand. When 
near the margin of the foaming water, he 
commenced getting the bright fly in mo- 
tion for a cast; backward and forward it 
went, at the end of the supple rod, then 
softly alighted upon the water ‘just where 
the eddy touched the surface of a dark, 
blue pool. Quick as lightning it vanished, 
and I heard the buzz of the flying reel; this 
checked, a struggle commenced between 
the fisherman and his game. 

The rod, held at an angle, bent nearly 
double, as the strong fish darted and 
plunged; but the strain upon him never for 
a moment relaxed, while Dick, his eyes riv- 
eted, swayed body and arms against the 
whirring line that cut the water like a bul- 
let. Each time its incoming on the reel 
brought the game fish nearer to shore, then 
—played till exhausted, with gaping red 
mouth —he was landed, and extended his 
shining, spotted body upon a mat of soft 
grass. 

“Well done, Dick; try it again!” 

Over and over again he threw his fly, the 
slight rod quivered, the fine line sang, and 
again a trout was landed. By this time the 
heightened sun bade us desist. Dick, 
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choosing ashady point, halted, and opening 
his game bag, produced some cooking ac- 
companiments and, directing the attendant 
Indian boy to kindle a fire, cooked his trout. 

We feasted, afterward, rolled on crushed, 
warm beds of flowers, and gave ourselves 
up to thought. 

“ This is real life on the plains, Dick, is it 
not? Lying and rolling your free body on 
the grass and flowers, with no disturbing 
thought; and the vastness of the West all 
about you. Why cannot we be satisfied to 
live here always?” 

We’re not enough Indian, Ned.” 

“Who knows but they are the wisest, af- 
ter all?” 

“ From their stand-point, no doubt they 
are; and so you sing —a /i#t/e Indian is a 
dangerous.thing.”’ 

“But tell me, Dick, don’t you at this 
moment feel you’re fulfilling your purpose 
in life?” 

“TI try and feel that wherever I am, that’s 
the real philosophy, you know.” 

“Yes; only you can’t always make your 
philosophy pull you through. We go 
forward or backward, don’t we? and I 
feel this moment, that lying becalmed, right 
here, on our backs in flowers — we are go- 
ing forward as fast as time can carry us — 
let our acts be just—opportunities will 
come without our seeking.” 

The day was calmly waning as I sat upon 
a robe in front of my lodge, gazing with 
sleepy eyes, upon the inmates of the village; 
and now and then, up to where the lone 
watchman sat, upon the high butte, that 
overlooked the range. There he had been 
the live-long day; motionless, as if inani- 
mate, but the eagle eye rested not —it 
roamed the great expanse, and no object 
moved, but came within its ken — his back 
was towards me, just as he had settled down, 
enwrapt in his gray blanket. Suddenly he 
stood erect, and gave a signal. Facing to- 
wards the village, he grasped the corners 
of the blanket in his outstretched hands and 
extended it in front of him. Instantly two 
young braves, who had been lounging, half 
asleep, near a smouldering fire, sprung up- 
ward, and each taking a lariat, ran for the 
drove of horses. Quickly sending the fly- 
ing noose, two animals were caught, led in, 
and saddled with the rapidity of thought; 
scarcely were the great girths drawn in, 
when the riders, vaulting to their places, 
took bows and quivers from the attendant 
squaws and raced’ away to the west; Mo- 
nonah was sitting outside her lodge, at work 
upon some bead-embroidered buckskin; 
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counting each bead with the tireless ac- 
curacy of her Indian nature, her slow, slen- 
der fingers going and coming over her 
work, with a deliberation unknown to the 
whites. 

Now, putting this aside, she hurried up to 
me: 

“You want — see — /ngun —kill Buf- 
falo?” 

“Yes; Mononah, where ?” 

“You come — me show. ” 

To the tall butte she led me, where still 
the Indian sentry sat. Gaining its crest, 
we crouched by his side; afar I saw three 
bison, slowly marching in our direction, be- 
hind them, at a long distance, two horses 
were following. Theold bulls would gaze, 
from time to time, at these, then resume 
their march; something strange attracted 
them in the actions of the horses, which 
would always stop when they did, and follow 
when they moved. I looked with a gather- 
ing excitement; for, though I had killed 
many buffalo, had never seen the Indians 
hunt them, and felt a grand spectacle was 
in store, for I knew that behind each horse, 
the lithe body of a savage was stealing along, 
close to his side, silent as a panther, Mo- 
nonah’s ripe lips were open, her eyes burned 
with the fire of the coming chase! 

The old bull, leading the others, now 
stopped short, and wheeled broadside to- 
ward the following horses, then shaking his 
great head, lowered it, and began a heavy 
gallop; after him came the other two, the 
great bodies rising and sinking like ships 
against a heavy sea, but coming at a speed 
which devoured the distance like the wind. 
Each to his horse’s back sprung the braves, 
and like a whirlwind came racing after, the 
riders almost level with the horses’ manes, 
screaming like tigers as they swiftly closed 
the gap; just as the foremost bull gained 
the base of the mound where we lay, the 
horses ranged alongside. A moment thus 
they flew, the white-blotched bodies of the 
mustangs, against the brown bull’s hide 
and the riders’ long hair unloosened, 
streaming over their coppery bodies in the 
wind of the stretching gallop; then, the 
slender arrows came to the head and with 
a sharp twang, sunk deep into the lungs of 
the great quarry, which routed wildly and 
then sunk —two bulls down. Mononah was 
upon her feet, and with her hand to her 
mouth, sent forth scream upon scream. 
The last bull, closely pressed, plunged side- 
wise like a flash and caught the Indian 
horse on his sharp black horns; up went 
the great rough head, and backward the 
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horse, his entrails upon the ground. Spring- 
ing back and disentangling himself, his 
rider plucked and sent another shaft, but the 
bull had passed beyond range. He kept 
his gallop, when the second ‘rave gave 
chase and speedily overtook him. Up the 
great green slope they flew, side by side; 
next we saw the rider’s red arm out- 
stretched an instant, and then the buffalo 
came to a stand, rocking and swaying, then 
dropped forward, his stout legs bent be- 
neath him. The Indian dismounted, and 
stood by his horse, as we came to where he 
lay. The fresh turf was all trampled and 
bloody where the fight had ended, but 
around, on every side, waved its bright 
flower-bells, in the cool evening wind. The 
Indian in whose eye the fire of the hunt 
still smouldered, looked at the monster, 
while the horse with heaving sides, came 
forward with set ears, to snuff the hunter’s 
game. Mononah pressed her small moc- 
casined foot into the rough brown hair, 
and said: “ You like see take rove?”’ Other 
squaws at that time coming, their keen 
knives flashed forth, and the great brown 
hide was ripped from the red, yet quiver- 
ing body. Ah! I thought, as Mononah 
paused, bloody-handed,- at her toil, can 
these be the same gentle'brown fingers that 
soothed my fever pain away? 

She looked up at the moment, and show- 
ing her white teeth, laughed aloud. 

“Me know what you think,” she said. 
Then, letting her eyes rest upon me, she 
wiped her knife and hands on the dead 
bull’s mane. 

“You see ’nough for one day, best go 
home now.” 

Accordingly backward we went to the 
village, passing as we did so, the other bulls, 
and the now dead horse. 

Inside my fire-lit lodge, that night, the 
banjo rattled. “White Buffalo” was being 
entertained, and his niece, Mononah, was 
with him. The chief was dressed in a 
snow-white buckskin tunic, with moccasins 
and leggings to match. 

His black hair hung in masses on either 
side of his severe face, with its strong lines, 
and grave eyes. 

My calumet was passing around, and the 
chief fanned the smoky air with some 
spread feathers taken from the wild turkey. 

We had been playing and singing, both 
Dick and I, but there is no appreciation of 
music in the Indian character. They like 
the voices of nature, because they are al- 
ways in harmony with herself. Seeing, 
therefore, that the chief listened from 
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kindness alone, I took some clay, and 
turned him out an Indian head. 

“You stay, Ingun make big medicine,” 
said he. 

“T’ll stay till something makes me go,” 
I returned. 

Then we parted for the night. 

The day had scarce begun, when, through 
my lodge door, Isaw a dark shapeless ob- 
ject, which was found to be the head of 
one of the dead bison, mounted upon a 
stake. The chief had ordered it brought, 
and Mononah explained that he wished a 
painting of it, wherewith to grace his war- 
shield ; only the delineation must be done in 
white. Having some sheets of canvas, I 
took one, and sitting back in the tent, left 
the flap open, through which I could see 
only the great bull’s head, as in a frame, 
clearly outlined against the green plain 
beyond. Drawing had always been dif- 
ficult for me, but here was an object, posed 
and lighted by untaught men in such per- 
fection, that I could not help doing my 
best. As it was, the chief had a passable 
representation of a white bison’s head by 
the end of the forenoon. 

The longer I remained among the Indians, 
the more I came to appreciate the existence. 
At no time of my life had I been so free to 
pursue unmolested the study of my art; 
surrounded by men who, while they showed 
the keenest appreciation of all I did, had 
none of the idle curiosity which not un- 
frequently characterizes many of the so- 
called cultivated whites. At all times 
subjects were brought for my represen- 
tation fresh from the field where they had 
fallen; the mysteries of the great wilds 
through them, was unfolded to me, and 
naught -left undone to realize the end in 
view. ‘ 

In themselves, they were studies which 
repaid the most careful attention, and 
whether they related a graphic or trifling 
adventure, the majestic sign-language lent 
a dignity and expression to the incident 
that put to shame any like attempt on the 
part of a white man. Thus the days so 
dreamed away, brought with them at their 
close, the thought—yet nearer to the 
great architect and artist himself. Was 
this, then, the sum of earthly attainment ; 
or simply homogenity of sentiment which 
bound me to the red man? 

Were my mind and heart really as free 
as they seemed? 

I knew not, nor cared to ask myself the 
question. Nothing had there been of con- 
tact with any one to disturb me by its 
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pleasure or its pain. Every sentiment and 
gesture I had known had been so attuned 
to nature’s simple chords, that I was un- 
conscious of aught but a deep tranquility, 
which nothing could disturb. 

Following my bent, I one day planned a 
sculpture, to be done in the red stone of a 
bold bluff, at some distance from the vil- 
lage. ‘This stone hardened when exposed 
to the air, consequently a long and wide 
surface had first to be prepared ; the harder 
outside being removed, that beneath was 
comparatively soft, and upon this I designed 
a bas-relief, choosing for my subject a body 
of bison, pursued by mounted Indians, to 
commemorate the first hunt I had witnessed 
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while among them. At length I com- 
menced the work, very rough it is true, as 
I only endeavored to give the relief the 
character of the scene which it represented. 
So while among the Omahas, I made this 
sculpture my principal care, and few days 
passed but saw some new touches added. 

The summer was now far spent. Already 
the grass was dying under the blazing sky, 
and the leaves began to lose their life. The 
insects, too, had changed; the hot hum of 
the sun-born flies had given place to the 
monotones of the cricket. The wild ani- 
mals also felt the coming autumn, and 
donned their smoothest coats in which to 
grace the carnival of the year. 


(To be continued.) 














FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 
How small the world’s conflict below me, 
As I look from the mountain’s brow! 
Erewhile though it vexed my spirit, 
’Tis the mist of the morning now, 
And but for the sacred heart-ties 
That hold me in mighty thrall, 
One breath of this purer ether 
Could make me forget it all. 


Let me hope, some day in the future, 
To realms fairer yet I may rise, 
Where the glory of wider vision 
Upon my enraptured eyes 
Will sweep, in one flood tide of Lethe, 
O’er this little earth and its care, 
O’er all save the memory immortal 
Of loved ones who linger there. 
Frances Albert Doughty. 
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A BICYCLE.’ 


BY THOMAS STEVENS 


[Our Special Correspondent.) 


XII. 


THROUGH THE SIVAS VILAYET INTO 
ARMENIA, 


Ir is six hours distant from Yuzgat to the 
large village of Koehne, as distance is 
measured here, or about twenty-three Eng- 
lish miles ; but the road is mostly ridable, 
and I roll into the village in about three 
hours and a half. Just beyond Koehne, 
the roads fork, and the Mudir kindly sends a 
mounted zaptich to guide me aright, for fear 
I shouldn’t quite understand by nis panto- 
mimic explanations. I understand well 
enough, though, and the road just here 
happening to be excellent wheeling, to 
the delight of the whole village, I spurt 
ahead, out-distancing the zaptieh’s not 
over sprightly animal, and bowling briskly 
along the right road within their range of 
vision, for overamile. Soon after leaving 
Koehne, my attention is attracted by a 
small cluster of civilized-looking tents, 
pitched on the bank of a running stream 
near the road, and from whence issues the 
joyous sounds of mirth and music. The 
road continues ridable, and I am wheeling 
leisurely along, hesitating about whether 
to go and investigate or not, when a num- 
ber of persons, in holiday attire, present 
themselves outside the tents, and by shout- 
ing and gesturing, invite me to pay them a 
visit. It turns out to be a reunion of the 
Yuzgat branch of the Pampasian-Pampar- 
san family — an Armenian name whose rep- 
resentatives in Armenia and Anatolia, it 
appears, correspond in comparative numer- 
ical importance to the great and illustrious 
family of Smiths in the United States, and 
following — or doubtless, more properly, 
setting —a worthy example. They like- 
wise have their periodical reunions, where 
they eat, drink, spin yarns, sing and twang 
the tuneful lyre in frolicsome consciousness 
of always having a howling majority over 
their less prolific neighbors. 

Refreshments in abundance are ten- 
dered, and the usual pantomimic explana- 
tions exchanged between us; some of the 
men have been honoring the joyful occa- 
sion by a liberal patronage of the flowing 





bowl, and are already mildly hilarious; 
stringed instruments are twanged by the 
musical members of the great family, whilst 
several others, misinterpreting the inspira- 
tion of rai punch for terpsichorian talent 
are prancing wildly about the tent. Mid- 
dle-aged matrons are here in plenty, house- 
wifely persons finding their chief enjoy- 
ment in catering to the gastronomic pleas- 
ures of the others; whilst a score or two 
of blooming maidens stand coyly aloof, 
watching the festive merry-makings of the 
men; their heads and necks are resplen- 
dent with bands and necklaces of gold 
coins; it still being a custom of the East 
to let the female members of a family wear 
the surplus wealth about them in the shape 
of gold ornaments and jewels, a custom 
resulting from the absence of safe invest- 
ments and the unstability of national affairs. 


A TICKLISH CUSTOMER, 


Yuzgat enjoys among neighboring cities a 
reputation for beautiful women, and this 
auspicious occasion gives me an excellent 
opportunity for drawing my own conclu- 
sions ; it is not fair perhaps to pass judgment 
on Yuzgat’s pretensions, by the damsels 
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of one family connection, not even the 
great and numerous Pampasian-Pamparsan 
family, but still they ought to be at least a 
fair average. They have beautiful large 
black eyes, and usually a luxuriant head of 
hair; but their faces are, on the whole, 
babyish and expressionless. The Yuzgat 
maiden of “sweet sixteen” is a coy, baby- 
ish creature, possessed of a certain doll- 
like prettiness, but at twenty-three she is a 
rapidly fading flower, and at thirty is al- 
ready beginning to get wrinkled and old. 
Happening to fall in with this festive 
gathering this morning is quite a gratifying 
and enlivening surprise; besides the music 
and dancing and a substantial breakfast of 
chicken, boiled mutton and rice fél/au, it 
gives me an opportunity of witnessing an 
Armenian family reunion under primitive 
conditions. Watching over this peaceful 
and gamboling flock of Armenian lambkins 
is a lone Circassian watch-dog ; he is of a 
stalwart, war-like appearance; and _ al- 
though wearing no arms—except a cav- 
alry sword, a shorter broad-sword, a dra- 
goon revolver, a two-foot horse-pistol, and 
a double-barreled shot-gun slung at his 
back —the Armenians seem to feel per- 
fectly safe under his protection. They 
‘probably don’t require any such protection 
really ; they are nevertheless wise in em- 
ploying a Circassian to guard them, if for 
nothing else, for the sake of freeing their 
own unwarlike minds of all disquieting ap- 
prehensions, and enjoying their family re- 
union in the calm atmosphere of perfect 
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security; some law- 
less party passing 
along the road 
might peradvent- 
ure drop in and 
abuse their hospi- 
tality, or partaking 
too freely of rakzi, 
make themselves 
obnoxious, were 
they unprotected ; 
but with one Cir- 
cassian patrolling 
the camp, they 
are doubly sure 
against anything of 
the kind. 

These people in- 
vite me to remain 
with them until to- 
morrow; but of 
course I excuse 
myself from this, 
and, after spend- 
ing a very agreeable hour in their company, 
take my departure. The country develops 
into an undulating plateau, which is under 
general cultivation, as cultivation goes in 
Asiatic Turkey. A number of Circassian 
villages are scattered over this upland 
plain; most of them are distant from my 
road, but many horsemen are encountered ; 
they ride the finest animals in the country, 
and one naturally falls to wondering how 
they manage to keep so well-dressed and 
well-mounted, whilst rags and poverty and 
diminutive donkeys seem to be the well- 
nigh universal rule among their neighbors. 
The Circassians betray more interest in 
my purely personal affairs — whether I am 
Russian or English, whither I am bound, 
etc. —and less interest in the bicycle, than 
either Turks or Armenians, and seem alto- 
gether of a more reserved disposition ; I 
generally have as little conversation with 
them as possible, confining myself to letting 
them know I am English and not Russian, 
and replying, “ Zurkchi binmus” (I don’t 
understand) to other questions ; they have 
a look about them that makes one appre- 
hensive as to the disinterestedness of 
wanting to know whither I am bound — 
apprehensive that their object is to find 
out where three or four of them could 
“see me later.” I see but few Circassian 
women ; what few I approach sufficiently 
near to observe are all more or less pleasant- 
faced, prepossessing females; many have 
blue eyes, which is very rare amongst 
their neighbors ; the men average quite as 
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handsome as the women, and they have a 
peculiar dare-devil expression of counte- 
nance that makes them distinguishable 
immediately from either Turk or Arme- 
nian; they look like men who wouldn't 
hesitate about undertaking any devilment 
they felt themselves equal to, for the 
sake of plunder. They are very like their 
neighbors, however, in one respect ; such 
among them as take any great interest in 
my extraordinary outfit find it entirely be- 
yond their comprehension ; the bicycle is 
a Gordian knot too intricate for their 
semi-civilized minds to unravel, and there 
are no Alexanders among them to think of 
cutting it; before they recover from their 
first astonishment I have disappeared. 

The road continues for the most part 
tidable until about 2 p.m., when I arrive at 
a mountainous region of rocky ridges, 
covered chiefly with a growth of scrub-oak. 
Upon reaching the summit of one of these 
ridges, I observe some distance ahead what 
appears to be a tremendous field of large 
cabbages, stretching away in a _ north- 
easterly direction almost to the horizon of 
one’s vision ; the view presents the striking 
appearance of large compact cabbage- 
heads, thickly dotting a _ well-cultivated 
area of clean black loam, surrounded on 
all sides by rocky, uncultivatable wilds. 
Fifteen minutes later I am picking my 
way through this “cultivated field,” which, 
upon closer acquaintance, proves to be a 
smooth lava-bed, and the “ cabbages” are 
nothing more nor less than boulders of 
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singular uniformity ; and what is equally 
curious, they are all covered with a growth 
of moss, whilst the volcanic bed they re- 
pose on is perfectly naked. 

Beyond this singular area, the country 
continues wild and mountainous, with no 
habitations near the road ; and thus it con- 
tinues until some time after night-fall, when 
I emerge upon a few scattering wheat-fields. 
The baying of dogs in the distance indi- 
cates the presence of a village somewhere 
around; but having plenty of bread on 
which to sup, I once again determine upon 
studying astronomy behind a wheat shock. 
It is a glorious moonlight night, but the 
altitude of the country hereabouts is not 
less than 6,000 feet, and the chilliness of 
the atmosphere, already apparent, bodes ill 
for anything like a comfortable night ; but 
I scarcely anticipate being disturbed by 
anything save atmospheric conditions. I 
am rolled up in my tent instead of under 
it, slumbering as lightly as men are wont to 
slumber under these unfavorable conditions, 
when, about eleven o'clock, the unearthly 
creaking of native arabas approaching, 
arouses me from my lethargical condition. 
Judging from the sounds, they appear to 
be making a bee-line for my position ; but 
not caring to voluntarily reveal my pres- 
ence, I simply remain quiet and listen. It 
soon becomes evident that they.are a party 
of villagers, coming to load up their buf- 
falo arabas by moonlight with these very 
shocks of wheat. One of the aradas now 
approaches the shock which conceals my 
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recumbent form, and where the pale moon- 
beams are coquettishly ogling the nickel- 
plated portions of my wheel, making it 
conspicuously scintillant by their atten- 
tions. Hoping the arada may be going to 
pass by, and that my presence may escape 
the driver’s notice, I hesitate even yet to 
reveal myself; but the arava stops, and I 
can observe the driver’s frightened expres- 
sion as he suddenly becomes aware of the 
presence of strange supernatural objects. 
At the same moment I rise up ir my 
winding-sheet-like covering ; the man ut- 
ters a wild yell, and abandoning the araéa, 
vanishes like a deer in the direction of his 
companions. It is an unenviable situation 
to find oneself in; if I boldly approach 
them, these people, not being able to ascer- 
tain my character in the moonlight, would 
be quite likely to discharge their fire-arms 
at me in their flight ; if, on the contrary, I 
remain under cover, they might also try 
the experiment of a shot before venturing 
to approach the deserted buffaloes, who 
are complacently chewing the cud on the 
spot where their chicken-hearted driver 
took to his heels. 

Under the circumstances I think it best 
to strike off towards the road, leaving them 
to draw their own conclusions as to 
whether I am Sheitan himself, or merely a 
plain, inoffensive 
hob- goblin. But 
whilst gathering | 
up my effects, one \! Fo | 
heroic individual | rn oan 
ventures to ap- es 
proach part way “yl 
and open upa ger 
shouting inquiry; 
my answers, 
though unintelli- j 
gible to him in the [ 
main, satisfy him 
that I am at all 
events a human 
being; there are 
six of them, and 
in a few minutes 
after the ignomin- 
ious flight of the 
driver, they are all | 
gathered around 
me, as much inter- 
ested and non- 
plussed at the ap- 
pearance of myself 
and bicycle as a 
party of Nebraska 
homesteaders 
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might be had they, under similar circum- 
stances, discovered a turbaned old Turk 
complacently enjoying a xarghali. 

No sooner do their apprehensions con- 
cerning my probable warlike character and 
capacity become allayed, than they get al- 
together too familiar and inquisitive about 
my packages; and I detect one ventur- 
some kleptomaniac surreptitiously un- 
fastening a strap when he fancies I am not 
noticing. Moreover, laboring under the 
impression that I don’t understand a word 
they are saying, I observe they are com- 
menting in language smacking unmistaka- 
bly of covetousness, as to the probable 
contents of my Whitehouse leather case ; 
some think it is sure to contain chokh para 
(much money), whilst others suggest that 
I am a fostaya (courier), and that it con- 
tains letters. Under these alarming cir- 
cumstances there is only one way of man- 
aging these overgrown children; that is, 
to make them afraid of you forthwith ; so, 
shoving the strap-unfastener roughly away, 
I imperatively order the whole covetous 
crew to “haidi!” Without a moment’s 
hesitation they betake themselves off to 
their work, it being an inborn trait of their 
character to mechanically obey an author- 
itative command. Following them to their 
other aradas,1 find that they have brought 
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quilts along, intending, after loading up, 
to sleep in the field until daylight. Select- 
ing a good heavy quilt with as little cere- 
mony as though it were my own prop- 
erty, I take it and the bicycle to another 
shock, and curl myself up warm and 
comfortable; once 
or twice the owner | 
of the coverlet ap- 

proaches quietly, | 
just near enough | 
to ascertain that I | 
am not intending 
making off with | 
his property, but } 
there is not the 
slightest danger of 
being disturbed or 
molested in any 
way till morning; 
thus, in this curi- 
ous round - about 
manner, does fort- 
une provide me 
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seated on a rock, smoking a cigarette and 
endeavoring to coax a little comfort from 
the slanting rays of the morning sun, and 
I straightway approach him and broach 
the all-important subject of refreshments. 
He turns out to be a fanatical old cus — 
tomer, one of those old-school Mussulmans 
who have neither eye nor ear for anything 
but the Mohammedan religion; I have 
irreverently interrupted him in his morning 
meditations, it seems, and he administers a 
rebuke in the form of a sidewise glance, 














with the where- 
withal to pass a 
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comparatively comfortable night. ‘“ Rather 
arbitrary proceedings to take a quilt with- 
out asking permission,” some might think ; 
but the owner thinks nothing of the kind ; 
it is quite customary for travelers of their 
own nation to help themselves in this way, 
and the villagers have come to regard it 
as quite a natural occurrence. 

At daylight I am again on the move, 
and sunrise finds me busy making an out- 
line sketch of the ruins of an ancient 
castle, that occupies, I should imagine, one 
of the most impregnable positions in all 
Asia Minor ; a regular Gibraltar. It occu- 
pies the summit of a precipitous detached 
mountain peak, which is accessible only 
from one point, all the other sides present- 
ing a sheer precipice of rock; it forms a 
conspicuous feature of the landscape for 
many miles around, and situated as it is 
amid a wilderness of rugged brush-covered 
heights, admirably suited for ambuscades, 
it was doubtless a very important position 
at one time. It probably belongs to the 
Byzantine period, and if the number of old 
graves scattered among the hills indicate 
anything, it has in its day been the theatre 
of stirring tragedy. An hour after leaving 
the frowning battlements of the grim old 
relic behind, I arrive at the cluster of four 
rock houses, which are apparently occupied 
by a sort of a patriarchal family consisting 
of a turbaned old Turk and his two gene- 
rations of descendants. The old fellow is 
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such as a Pharisee might be expected to 
bestow on a Cannibal Islander venturing to 
approach him, and delivers himself of two 
deep-fetched sighs of “Allah, Allah!” 
Anybody would think from his actions that 
the sanctimonious old man — ikin (five foot, 
three) had made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
a dozen times, whereas he has evidently 
not even earned the privilege of wearing 
a green turban; he has neither been to 
Mecca himself during his whole unprofit- 
able life nor sent a substitute, and he now 
thinks of gaining a nice numerous harem, 
and a walled-in garden, with trees and 
fountains, cucumbers and carpooses, in the 
land of the Kara ghuz Kiz, by cultivating 
the spirit of fanaticism at the eleventh hour. 
I feel too independent this morning to sacri- 
fice any of the well-nigh invisible remnant 
of dignity remaining from the respectable 
quantity with which I started into Asia, 
for I still have a couple of the wheaten 
“quoits” I brought from Yuzgat ; so, leav- 
ing, the ancient Mussulman to his medita- 
tions, I push on over the hills, when, com- 
ing to a spring, I eat my frugal breakfast, 
soaking the unbitable “quoits” in the 
water. 

After getting beyond this hilly region, I 
emerge upon a level plateau of consider- 
able extent, across which very fair wheeling 
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is found; but before noon, the inevitable 
mountains present themselves again, and 
some of the acclivities are trundlable only 
by repeating the stair-climbing process of 
the Kara Su Pass. Necessity forces me to 
seek dinner at a village where abject pov- 
erty, beyond apything hitherto encountered, 
seems to exist. A decently large fig-leaf 
without anything else, would be eminently 
preferable to the tattered remnants hanging 
about these people, and among the smailer 
children puris naturaiis is the rule. It is also 
quite evident that few of them ever take a 
bath; as there is plenty of water about them, 
this doubtless comes of the pure contrariness 
of human nature in the absence of social 
obligations. Their religion teaches these 
people that they ought to bathe every day ; 
consequently, they never bathe at all. 
There is a small threshing-floor handy, 
and, taking pity on their wretched condi- 
tion, I hesitate not to “drive dull care 
away” for a few minutes, by giving them 
an exhibition ; not that there is any “ dull 
care” among them, though, after all; for, 
in spite ef desperate poverty, they know 
more contentment than the well-fed, re- 
spectably-dressed mechanic of the Western 
World. It is, however, the contentment 
born of not realizing their own condition, 
the bliss that comes of ignorance. They 
search the entire village for eatables, but 
nothing is readily obtainable but bread. 
A few gaunt, angular fowls are scratching 
about, but they have a be-ruffled, disrepu- 
table appearance, as though their lives had 
been a continuous struggle against being 
caught and devoured ; moreover, I don’t 
care to wait around three hours on purpose 
to pass judgment on these people’s cook- 
ing. Eggs there are none; they are de- 
voured, I fancy, almost before they are laid. 
Finally, whilst making the best of bread 
and water — which is hardly made more 
palatable by the appearance of the people 
watching me feed —a woman in an airy 
fairy costume, that is, little better than no 
costume at all, comes forward, and con- 
tributes a small bowl of yaort ; but, unfort- 
unately, this is o/d yaort, yaort that is in 
the sere and yellow stage of its usefulness 
as human food ; and although these people 
doubtless consume it thus, I. prefer to wait 
until something more acceptable and less 
odoriferous turns up. I miss the genial 
hospitality of the gentle Koords to-day! 
Instead of heaping plates of pz//au, and 
bowls of wholesome new yaort, fickle fort- 
une brings me nothing but an exclusive 
diet of bread and water. 
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My road, this afternoon, is a tortuous 
donkey-trail, intersecting ravines with well- 
nigh perpendicular sides, and rocky ridges, 
covered with a stunted growth of cedar 
and scrub-oak. The higher mountains 
round about are heavily timbered with pine 
and cedar. A large forest on a mountain- 
slope is on fire,and I pass a camp of people 
who have been driven out of their perma- 
nent abode by the flames. Fortunately, 
they have saved everything except their 
naked houses and their grain. They can 
easily build new houses, and their neigh- 
bors will give or lend them sufficient grain 
to tide them over till another harvest. 

Towards sundown, the hilly country ter- 
minates, and I descend into a broad, culti- 
vated valley, through which is a very good 
wagon-road; and I have the additional 
satisfaction of learning that it will so con- 
tinue clear into Sivas,a wagon-road having 
been made from Sivas into this forest to 
enable the people to haul wood and build- 
ing-timber on their avadas. Arriving at a 
good-sized and comparatively well-to-do 
Mussulman village, I obtain an ample sup- 
per of eggs and fi//au, and, after dinning 
over and over again, until the most uncon- 
scionable Turk among them all can bring 
himself to importune me no more, I obtain 
a little peace. Supper for two, together 
with the tough hill-climbing to-day, and in- 
sufficient sleep last night, produces its 
natural effect: I quietly doze off to sleep 
whilst sitting on the divan of a small shan, 
but which might more appropriately be 
called an open shed. Soon I am awakened ; 
they want me to accommodate them by 
binning once more before they retire for the 
night. As the moon is shining brightly, I 
offer no objections, knowing that to grant 
the request will be the quickest way to get 
rid of their worry. They then provide me 
with quilts, and I spend the night in the 
khan alone. I am soon asleep, but one 
habitually sleeps lightly under these strange 
and ever varying conditions, and several 
times I am awakened by dogs invading the 
khan and sniffing about my couch. 

My daily experience among these people 
is teaching me the commendable habit of 
rising with the lark ; not that I am an en- 
thusiastic student, or even a willing one — 
be it observed that few people are— but it 
isa case of either turning out and sneaking 
off before the inhabitants are astir, or to be 
worried from one’s waking moments to the 
departure from the village, and of the two 
evils one comes finally to prefer the early 
rising. One can always obtain something 
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to eat before starting by waiting till an 
hour after sunrise, but I have had quite 
enough of these people’s importunities to 
make breakfasting with them a secondary 
consideration, and so pull out at early day- 
light. The road is exceptionally good, 
but an east wind rises with the sun and 
quickly develops into a stiff breeze that 
renders riding against it anything but 
child’s play; no rose is to be expected 
without a thorn, nevertheless it is rather 
aggravating to have the good road and the 
howling head-wind happen together, espe- 
cially in traversing a country where good 
roads are the exception instead of the 
rule. About eight o’clock I reacha village 
situated at the entrance to a rocky defile, 
with a babbling brook dancing through the 
space between its two divisions. Upon 
inquiring for refreshments, a man immedi- 
ately orders his wife to bring me /i//au. 
For some reason or other — perhaps the 
poor woman has none prepared; who 
knows ?— the woman, instead of obeying 
the command like a “guid wifey,” enters 
upon a wordy demurrer, whereupon her 
husband borrows a hoe-handle from a by- 
stander and advances to chastise her for 
daring to thus hesitate about obeying his 
orders ; the woman retreats precipitately 
into the house, heaping Turkish epithets 
on her devoted husband’s head. This 
woman is evidently a regular termagant, 
or she would never have used such violent 
language to her husband in presence of a 
stranger and the whole village ; some day, 
if she don’t be more reasonable, her hus- 
band, instead of satisfying his outraged 
feelings by chastising her with a_hoe- 
handle, will, in a moment of passion, bid 
her begone from his house, which in Turk- 
ish law constitutes a legal separation ; if 
the demand be given in the presence of a 
competent witness it is irrevocable. Seeing 
me thus placed, as it were, in an embar- 
Tassing situation, another woman — dear, 
thoughtful creature!-—tetches me enough 
wheat pi//au to feeda mule, and a nice bow! 
of yaort, off which I make a substantial 
breakfast. Near by where I am eating are 
five industrious maidens, preparing cracked 
or broken wheat by a novel and interesting 
process, that has hitherto failed to come 
under my observation ; perhaps it is pecu- 
liar to the Sivas vilayet, which I have now 
entered. A large rock is hollowed out like 
a shallow druggist’s mortar ; wheat is put 
in, and several girls (sometimes as many 
as eight, I am told, by the American mis- 
sionaries at Sivas) gather in a circle about 
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it, and pound the wheat with light long- 
headed mauls or beetles, striking in regular 
succession, like the reader has probably 
seen a gang of circus roustabouts driving 
tent-pins. When I first saw circus tent- 
pins driven in this manner, a few years ago, 
I remember hearing on-lookers remarking 
it as quite novel and wonderful how so 
many could be striking the same peg with- 
out their swinging sledges coming into col- 
lision ; but that very same performance has 
been practiced by the maidens hereabouts, 
it seems, from time immemorable — another 
proof that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Ten miles of good riding, and I wheel 
into the considerable town of Yennikhan, a 
place sufficiently important to maintain a 
public coffee-k4an and several small shops. 
Here I take aboard a pocketful of fine 
large pears, and after wheeling a couple of 
miles to a secluded spot, I halt for the pur- 
pose of shifting the pears from my pocket 
to where they will be better appreciated. 
Ere I have finished the second pear, a 
gentle goat-herd, who from an adjacent 
hill observed me alight, appears upon the 
scene and waits around, with the laudable 
intention of further enlightening his mind 
when I remount. He is carrying a musical 
instrument something akin to a flute ; it is 
a mere hollow tube with the customary 
finger-holes, but it is blown at the end; 
having neither reed nor mouth-piece of 
any description, it requires a peculiar side- 
wise application of the lips, and is not to 
be blown readily by a novice. When prop- 
erly played, it produces soft, melodious 
music that, to say nothing else, must exert 
a gentle soothing influence on the wild, 
turbulent souls of a herd of goats. The 
goat-herd offers me a cake of ekmek out of 
his wallet, as a sort of a peace-offering, but 
thanks to a generous breakfast, music hath 
more charms at present than dry ekmeh, 
and handing him a pear, I strike up a bar- 
gain by which he is to entertain me with a 
solo until I am ready to start, when of 
course he will be amply recompensed by 
seeing me dx ; the bargain is agreed to, 
and the solo duly played. 

East of Yennikhan, the road develops 
into an excellent macadamized highway, 
on which I find plenty of genuine amuse- 
ment by electrifying the natives whom I 
chance to meet or overtake. Creeping 
noiselessly up behind an unsuspecting don- 
key-driver, until quite close, I suddenly re- 
veal my presence. Looking round and 
observing a strange, unearthly combination, 
apparently swooping down upon him, the 
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affrighted atir-jee’s first impulse is to 
seek refuge in flight, not infrequently bolt- 
ing clear off the roadway, before venturing 
upon taking a second look. Sometimes I 
simply put on a spurt, and whisk past 
at a fifteen-mile pace. Looking back, the 
katir-jee generally seems rooted to the 


spot with astonishment, and his utter 
inability to comprehend. These men will 
have marvelous tales to tell in their 


respective villages concerning what they 
saw; unless other bicycles are intro- 
duced, the time the “Ingilisin” went 
through the country with his wonderful 
araba will become a red-letter event in 
the memory of the people along my route 
through Asia Minor. Crossing the Yeldez 
Irmak River, on a stone bridge, I follow 
along the valley of the head-waters of our 
old acquaintance, the Kizil Irmak, and at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, roll into Si- 
vas, having wheeled nearly fifty miles to- 
day, the last forty of which will compare 
favorably in smoothness, though not in lev- 
elness, with any forty-mile stretch I know 
of in the United States. From Angora I 
have brought a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Ernest Weakley, a young Englishman 
engaged, together with Mr. Rodigas, a 
Belgian gentleman, for the Ottoman gov- 
ernment, in collecting the Sivas vilayet’s 
proportion of the Russian 
indemnity; and lamsoon 
installed in hospitable 
quarters. Sivas artisans 
enjoy a certain amount 
of celebrity among their 
compatriots of other Asia 
Minor cities, for unusual 
skillfulness, particularly 
in making filigree silver 
work. Towards evening, 
myself and Mr. Weakley take a stroll 
through the silversmith’s quarters. ‘The 
quarters consist of twenty or thirty small 
wooden shops, surrounding an oblong 
court ; spreading willows and a tiny rivulet 
running through it give the place a semi- 
rural appearance. In the little open-front 
work-shops, which might more appropri- 
ately be called stalls, Armenian silver- 
smiths are seated cross-legged, some work- 
ing industriously at their trade, others 
gossiping and sipping coffee with friends 
or purchasers. 

“Doesn't it call up ideas of what you 
conceive the quarters of the old alchemists 
to have been hundreds of years ago ?”’ asks 
my companion. “ Precisely what I was on 
the eve of suggesting to you,” I reply, and 
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then we drop into one of the shops, sip 
coffee with the old silver-smith, and examine 
his filigree jewelry. There is nothing de- 
noting remarkable skill about any of it ; an 
intricate pattern of their jewelry simply 
represents a great expenditure of time and 
Asiatic patience, and the finishing of clasps, 
riveting, etc., is conspicuously rough. 
Sivas was also formerly a seat of learning ; 
the imposing gates, with portions of the 
fronts of the old Arabic universities are 
still standing, with sufficient beautiful ara- 
besque designs in glazed tile-work still un- 
destroyed, to proclaim eloquently of de- 
parted glories. The squalid mud-hovels 
of refugees from the Caucasus now occupy 
the interior of these venerable edifices ; 
ragged urchins romp with dogs and baby 
buffaloes, where pashas’ sons formerly con- 
gregated to learn wisdom from the teach- 
ings of their prophet, and what now. remains 
of the intricate arabesque designs, worked 
out in small, bright-colored tiles, that once 
formed the glorious ceiling of the dome, 
seems to look down reproachfully, and yet 
sorrowfully, upon the wretched heaps of 
tezck placed beneath it for shelter. 

I am remaining over one day at Sivas, 
and in the morning we call on the Ameri- 
can missionaries. Mr. Perry is at home, 
and hopes I am going to stay a week, so 

that they can “sort of 

make up for the dis- 
comforts of journeying 
through the country ;” 

Mr. Hubbard and _ the 

ladies of the Mission are 

out of town, but will be 

back this evening. After 
~ dinner we go round to 

the government konak 

and call on the Vali, 
Hallil Rifaat Pasha, whom Mr. Weak- 
ley describes beforehand as a very practical 
man, fond of mechanical contrivances ; and 
who would never forgive him if he allowed 
me to leave Sivas with the bicycle without 
paying hima visit. The usual rigmarole of 
salaams, cigarettes, coffee, compliments and 
questioning are gone through with; the 
Vali is a jolly-faced, good-natured man, 
and is evidently much interested in my com- 
panion’s description of the bicycle and my 
journey. 

Of course I don’t forget to praise the 
excellence of the road from Yennikhan; I 
can conscientiously tell him that it is su- 
perior to anything I have-wheeled over 
south of the Balkans; the Pasha is de- 
lighted at hearing this, and beaming 
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joyously over his spectacles, his fat jolly 


face a rotund picture of satisfaction, he says 
to Mr. Weakley: “ You see, he praises up 
our roads; and he ought to know, he has 
traveled on wagon roads half way round 
the world.” ‘The interview ends by the 
Governor inviting me to ride the bicycle out 
to his coun- 
try residence 
this evening, 
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giving the order for a squad of zaptiehs to 
escort me out of town at the appointed 
time. “The Vali’s one of the most ener- 
getic pashas in Turkey,” says Mr. Weakley, 
as we take our departure. “You would 
scarcely believe that he has established a 
small weekly newspaper here, and makes 
it self-supporting into the bargain, would 
you?” “TJ confess I don’t see how he 
manages it among these people,” I reply 
quite truthfully, for these are anything but 
newspaper supporting people; “how does 
hé manage to make it self-supporting?” 
“Why, he makes every employee of the 
government subscribe for a certain number 
of copies, and the subscription price is kept 
back out of their salaries ; for instance the 
molazin of zaptiehs would have to take a 
half dozen copies, the mutaserif a dozen, 
etc. ; if from any unforeseen cause the cur- 
rent expenses are found to be more than 
the income, a few additional copies are 
saddled on each “subscriber.” Before 
leaving Sivas, I arrive at the conclusion 
that Hallil Rifaat Pasha knows just about 
what’s what; whilst administering the 
affairs of the Sivas vilayet in a manner that 
has gained him the good will of the popu- 
lation at large, he hasn ’t neglected his op- 
portunities at the Constantinople end of 
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the rope; more than one beautiful Cir- 
cassian girl has, I am told, been for- 
warded to the Sultan’s harem by the 
enterprising and sagacious Sivas Vali ; con- 
sequently he holds ‘‘trump cards,” so to 
speak, both in the province and the palace. 

Promptly at the hour appointed the 
squad of saptiehs arrive; Mr. Weakley 
mounts his servant on a prancing Arab 
charger, and orders him to maneuver the 
horse so as to clear the way in front; 
the zaptiehs commence their flogging, 
and in the middle of the cleared space 
I trundle the bicycle. Whilst making 
our way through the streets, Mr. Hub- 
bard, who, with the ladies, has just 


returned to the city, is encountered on 
the way to invite myself and Mr. Weakley 
to supper; as he pushes his way through 
the crowd and reaches my side, he pro- 
nounces it the worst rabble he ever saw 
in the streets of Sivas, and he has been 
stationed here over twelve years. Once 
clear of the streets, I mount and soon out- 
distance the crowd, though still followed 
by a number of horsemen. Part way out 
we wait for the Vali’s state carriage, in which 
he daily rides between the city and his res- 
idence. Whilst waiting, a terrific squall of 
wind and dust comes howling from the di- 
rection we are going, and whilst it is still 
blowing great guns, the Governor and his 
mounted escort arrive. His excellency 
alights and examines the Columbia with 
much interest, and then requests me to ride 
on immediately in advance of the carriage. 
The grade is slightly against me, and the 
whistling wind seems to be shrieking a de- 
fiance ; but by superhuman efforts, almost, 
I pedal ahead and manage to keep in front 
of his horses all the way. The distance 
from Sivas is four and a quarter miles by 
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the cyclometer ; this is the first time it has 
ever been measured. We are ushered into 
a room quite elegantly furnished, and light 
refreshments served. Observing my parti- 
ality for vishner-su, the Governor kindly 
offers me a flask of the syrup to take 
along; which I am, however, reluctantly 
compelled to refuse, owing to my inability 
to carry it. Here also we meet Djaved 
Bey, the Pasha’s son, who has recently 
returned from Constantinople, and who 
says he saw me riding at Prinkipo. The 
Vali gets down on his hands and knees to 
examine the route of my journey on a map 
of the world which he spreads out on the 
carpet; he grows quite enthusiastic, and 
exclaims “wonderful!” “Very wonder- 
ful!” says Djaved Bey; “when you get 
back to America they will— build you a 
statue.” Mr. Hubbard has mounted a 
horse and followed us to the Vali’s resi- 
dence, and at the approach of dusk we 
take our departure ; the wind is favorable 
for the return, as is also the gradient ; ere 
my two friends have unhitched their horses, 
I mount and am scudding before the gale 
half a mile away. “ Hi-hi-hi-hi! you'll 
never overtake him!” the Governor shouts 
enthusiastically to the two horsemen as 
they start at full gailop after me, and which 
they laughingly repeat to me shortly after- 
wards. A very pleasant evening is spent at 
Mr. Hubbard’s house; after supper the 
ladies sing “ Sweet Bye and Bye,” ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” and other melodious remind- 
ers of the land of liberty and song that 
gave them birth. Everything looks com- 
fortable and homelike, and they have 
English ivy inside the dining-room trained 
up the walls and partly covering the ceil- 
ing, which produces a wonderfully pleasing 
effect. The usual extraordinary rumors of 
my wonderful speeding ability have circu- 
lated about the city during the day and 
evening, some of which have happened to 
come to the ears of the missionaries. One 
story is that I came from the port of Sam- 
soon, a distance of nearly 300 miles, in six 
hours, whilst an imaginative atir-jee, 
whom I whisked past on the road, has 
been telling the Sivas people an exaggerated 
story of how a gemii had ridden past 
him with lightning-like speed on a shining 
wheel; but whether it was a good or an 
evil genii he said he didn’t have time to 
determine, as I went past like a flash and 
vanished in the distance. The mission- 
aries have 400 scholars attending their 
school here at Sivas, which would seem to 
indicate a pretty flourishing state of affairs. 
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Their recruiting ground is, of course, among 
the Armenians, who, though professedly 
Christians, really stand in more need of 
regeneration than their Mohammedan 
neighbors. The characteristic condition 
of the average Armenian mind is deep, 
dense ignorance and moral gloominess ; it 
requires more patience and perseverance 
to ingraft a new idea on the unimpression- 
able trunk of an Armenian intellect than it 
does to put up second-hand stove-pipe ; 
and it is a generally-admitted fact —z. ¢., 
west of the Missouri River—that any 
one capable of setting up three joints of 
second-hand stove-pipe without using pro- 
fane language deserves a seat in Paradise. 

“Come in here a minute,” says Mr. 
Hubbard, just before our departure for 
the night, leading the way into an adjoin- 
ing room; “here’s shirts, under-clothing, 
socks, handkerchiefs — everything ;_ help 
yourself to anything you require ; I know 
something about traveling through this 
country myse/f/” But not caring to im- 
pose too much on good nature, I content 
myself with merely pocketing a strong pair 
of socks, that I know will come in handy. 
I leave the bicycle at the mission over- 
night, and in the morning, at Miss 
Chamberlain’s request, I ride round the 
school-house yard a few times for the 
edification of the scholars. The greatest 
difficulty, I am informed, with Armenian 
pupils is to get them to take sufficient in- 
terest in anything to ask questions ; it is 
mainly because the bicycle will be certain 
to awaken interest, and excite the spirit of 
inquiry among them, that I am requested 
to ride for their benefit. Thus is the bi- 
cycle fairly recognized as a valuable aid to 
missionary work. Moral: let the Ameri-, 
can and Episcopal boards provide their 
Asia Minor and Persian missionaries with 
nickel-plated bicycles ; let them wheel their 
way into the empty wilderness of the Ar- 
menian mind, and light up the impenetrable 
moral darkness lurking therein with the 
glowing and mist-dispelling orbs of cycle 
lamps. 

Messrs. Perry, Hubbard and Weakley 
accompany me out some distance on horse- 
back, and at parting I am commissioned to 
carry salaams to the brethren —in China. 
This is the first opportunity that has ever 
presented of sending greetings overland to 
far-off China, they say, and such rare 9cca- 
sions are not to be lightly overiuoked. 
They also promise to send word to the 
Erzeroum mission to expect me; _ the 
chances are, however, that I shali reach 
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Erzeroum before their letter ; there are no 
lightning mail-trains in Asia Minor. The 
road eastward from Sivas is an artificial 
highway, and affords reasonably good 
wheeling, but is somewhat inferior to the 
road from Yennikhan. Before long I 
enter a region of low hills, dales and small 
lakes, beyond which the road again de- 
scends into the valley of the Kizil Irmak. 
All day long the roadway averages better 
wheeling than I ever expected to find in 
Asiatic Turkey; but the prevailing east 
wind offers strenuous! opposition to my 
progress every inch of the way along the 
hundred miles or so of ridable road from 
Yennikhan to Zara, a town at which [ ar- 
rive near sundown. Zara is situated at 
the entrance to a narrow passage between 
two mountain spurs, and although the road 
is here a dead level and the surface smooth, 
the wind comes roaring from the gorge 
with such tremendous pressure that it is 
only by extraordinary exertions that I am 
able to keep the saddle. 

Tifticjeeoghlou Effendi was a gentleman 
of Greek descent. At Zara I have an 
opportunity of seeing and experiencing 
something of what hospitality is like among 
the better class Armenians; for I have 
brought from Sivas a letter of introduction 
to Kirkor-agha Vartarian, the most promi- 
nent Armenian gentleman in Zara. I have 
no difficulty whatever in finding the 
house, and am at once installed in the 
customary position of honor, whilst five 
serving-men hover about, ready to wait 
on me; some take a hand in the in- 
evitable ceremony of preparing and serv- 
ing coffee and lighting cigarettes, whilst 
others stand watchfully by, awaiting word 
or look from myself or mine host, or from 
the privileged guests that immediately be- 
gin to arrive. The room is of cedar plank- 
ing throughout, and is absolutely without 
furniture, save the carpeting and the cush- 
ioned divan on which I am seated. Mr. 
Vartarian sits cross-legged on the carpet to 
my left, smoking a narghali ; his younger 
brother occupies a similar position on my 
right, rolling and smoking cigarettes ; whilst 
the guests, as they arrive, squat themselves 
on the carpet in positions varying in dis- 
tance from the divan, according to their 
respective rank and social importance. No 
one ventures to occupy the cushioned di- 
van alongside myself, although the divan 
is fifteen feet long, and it makes me feel 
uncomfortably like the dog in the manger 
to occupy its whole length alone. In a 
farther corner, and off the slightly raised 
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and carpeted floor on which are seated the 
guests, is a small brick fire-place, on which 
a charcoal fire is brightly burning, and 
here Mr. Vartarian’s private kahvay-ee is 
kept busily employed in brewing tiny cups 
of strong black coffee ; another servant 
constantly visits the fire to ferret out pieces 
of glowing charcoal with small pipe-light- 
ing tongs, with which he circulates among 
the guests, supplying a light to the various 
smokers of cigarettes. A third youth is 
kept pretty tolerably busy performing the 
same office for Mr. Vartarian’s xarghali, 
for the gentleman is an inveterate smoker, 
and inall Turkey there can scarcely be 
another varghalt requiring so much tinker- 
ing with as his. All the livelong evening 
something keeps getting wrong with that 
wretched pipe; mine host himself is con- 
tinually rearranging the little pile of live 
coals on top of the dampened tobacco 
(the tobacco smoked in a zarghali is damp- 
ened, and live coals are placed on top), 
taking off the long coiled tube and blowing 
down it, or prying around in the tobacco 
receptacle with an awl-like instrument in 
his efforts to make it draw properly, but 
without making anything like a success ; 
whilst his zarghali-boy is constantly hover- 
ing over it with a new supply of live coals. 
“Job himself could scarcely have been 
possessed of more patience,” I think at 
first ; but before the evening is over I come 
to the conclusion that my worthy host 
wouldn’t exchange that particular hubble- 
bubble with its everlasting contrariness, for 
the most perfectly drawing zarghali in Tur- 
key: like certain devotees of the weed 
among ourselves, who never seem to be 
happier than when running a brown straw 
down the stem of a pipe that chronically 
refuses to draw, so Kirkor-agha Vartarian 
finds his chief amusement in thus tinkering 
from one week’s end to another with his 
narghalt. 

At the supper-table, mine host and his 
brother both lavish attentions upon me; 
knives and forks of course there are none, 
these things being seldom seen in Asia 
Minor, and to a cycler who has spent the 
day in pedaling against a stiff breeze, their 
absence is a matter of small moment. | 
am ravenously hungry, and they both win 
my warmest esteem by transferring choice 
morsels from their own plates into mine, 
with their fingers. From what I know of 
strict Aaut ton Zaran etiquette, I think they 
should really pop these tid-bits in my 
mouth, and the reason they don’t do-so is 
perhaps, because I fail to open it in the 
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customary haut ton manner ; however, it is 
a distasteful thing to be always sticking up 
for one’s individual rights. A pile of quilts 
and mattresses, three feet thick, and feather 
pillows galore are prepared for me to sleep 
on. An attendant presents himself with a 
wonderful night-shirt, on the ample pro- 
portions of which are displayed bewilder- 
ing colors and figures; and following the 
custom of the country, shapes himself for 
undressing me and assisting me into bed. 
This, however, I prefer to do without as- 
sistance, owing to a large stock of native 
modesty. 

I never fell among people more devoted in 
their attentions, their only thought during 
my stay is to make me comfortable; but they 
are very ceremonious, and great sticklers for 
etiquette. I had intended making my usual 
early start, but mine host receives with 
open disapproval — I fancy even with a 
showing of displeasure — my proposition 
to depart without first partaking of refresh- 
ments, and it is nearly eight o’clock before 
I finally get started. Immediately after 
rising comes the inevitable coffee and early 
morning visitors ; later on an attendant ar- 
rives with breakfast for myself on a small 
wooden tray. Mr. Vartarian occupies pre- 
cisely the same position, and is engaged in 
precisely the same occupation, as yesterday 
evening, as is also his brother. No sooner 
does the hapless attendant make his ap- 
pearance with the eatables, than these two 
persons spring simultaneously to their feet, 
apparently in a towering rage, and chase 
him back out of the room ; meanwhile pur- 
suing him with a torrent of angry words ; 
they then return to their respective posi- 
tions and respective occupations. ‘Ten 
minutes later the attendant reappears, but 
this time bringing a larger tray with an 
ample spread for three persons; this, it 
afterwards appears, is not because mine 
host and his brother intends partaking of 
any, but because it is Armenian etiquette 
to do so, and Armenian etiquette therefore 
becomes responsible for the spectacle of a 
solitary feeder seated at breakfast with 
dishes and everything prepared for three, 
whilst of the other two, one is smoking a 
narghali, the other cigarettes, and both of 
them regarding my evident relish of scram- 
bled eggs and cold fowl with intense satis- 
faction. Having by this time determined 
to merely drift with the current of mine 
host’s intentions concerning the time of my 
departure, I resume my position on the 
divan after breakfasting, simply hinting 
that I would like to depart as soon as 
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possible. To this Mr. Vartarian com-- 
placently nods assent, and his brother, with 
equal complacency rolls me a cigarette, 
after which a good half hour is consumed in 
preparing for me a letter of introduction 
to their friend Midura Ohana in the village 
of Kachahurda, which I expect to reach 
somewhere near noon; mine host dictates 
whilst his brother writes. Visitors continue 
coming in, and I am beginning to get a 
trifle impatient about starting ; am begin- 
ning in fact to wish all their nonsensical 
ceremoniousness at the bottom of the deep 
blue sea or some equally unfathomable 
quarter, when, at a signal from Mr. Varta- 
rian himself, his brother, and the whole: 
room full of visitors, rise simultaneously to 
their feet, and equally simultaneously put 
their hands on their respective stomachs, 
and, turning towards me, salaam; mine 
host then comes forward, shakes hands, 
gives me the letter to Miidura Ohana, and 
permits me to depart. 

He has provided two zaptiehs to escort 
me outside the town, and in a few minutes. 
I find myself bowling briskly along a beau- 
tiful little valley ; the pellucid waters of a. 
purling brook dance merrily alongside an 
excellent piece of road; birds are singing 
merrily in the willow trees, and dark rocky 
crags tower skyward immediately around. 
The lovely little valley terminates all too- 
soon, for in fifteen minutes I am footing it up 
another mountain; but it proves to be the 
entrance gate of a region containing grander 
pine-clad mountain scenery than anything 
encountered outside the Sierra Nevadas ; 
in fact the famous scenery of Cape Horn 
and California almost finds its counterpart 
at one particular point I traverse this morn- 
ing; only instead of a Central Pacific Rail- 
way winding around the gray old crags. 
and precipices, the enterprising Sivas Vali 
has built a wagon road. One can scarce 
resist the temptation of wheeling down 
some of the less precipitous slopes, but it is. 
sheer indiscretion, for the roadway makes. 
sharp turns at points where to continue 
straight ahead, a few feet too far would. 
launch one into eternity ; a broken brake,,. 
a wild “coast” of a thousand feet through 
mid-air into the dark depths of a rocky 
gorge, and the “tour around the world” 
would abruptly terminate. 

For a dozen miles I traverse a tortuous 
road, winding its way amongst wild mount- 
ain gorges and dark pine forests; Circassian 
horsemen are occasionally encountered ; 
it seems the most appropriate place imagin-. 
able for robbers, and I have again been. 
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cautioned against these freebooting mount- 
aineers at Sivas. They eye me curiously, 
and generally halt after they have passed, 
and watch my progress for some minutes. 
Once I am overtaken by a couple of them ; 
they follow close behind me up a mount- 
ain slope ; they are heavily armed and look 
capable of anything, and I plod along, 
mentally calculating how to best 2encom- 
pass their destruction with the Smith & 
Wesson, without coming to grief myself, 
should their intentions towards me prove 
‘criminal, It is not exactly comfortable or 
reassuring to have two armed horsemen, of 
a people who are regarded with universal 
fear and mistrust by everybody around 
them, following close upon one’s heels, 
with the disadvantage of not being able to 
keep an eye on their movements ; however, 
they have little to say; and as none of 
them attempt any interference, it is not for 
me to make insinuations against them, on 
the barren testimony of their outward ap- 
pearance and the voluntary opinion of 
their neighbors. My route now leads up a 
rocky ravine, the road being fairly under 
‘cover of over-arching rocks at times, thence 
over a billowy region of mountain summits 
—an elevated region of pine-clad ridges 
and rocky peaks, to descend again into a 
cultivated country of undulating hills and 
dales, chequered with fields of grain. These 
low rolling hills appear to be in a higher 
state of cultivation than any district I have 
traversed in Asia Minor; from points of 
vantage the whole country immediately 
around looks like a swelling sea of golden 
grain; harvesting is going merrily on ; men 
and women are reaping side by side in the 
fields, and the songs of the women come 
floating through the air from all directions. 
. They are Armenian peasants, for I-am now 
in Armenia proper ; the inhabitants of this 
particular locality impress me as a light- 
hearted, industrious people; they have an 
abundant harvest, and it is a pleasure to 
stand and see them reap and listen to the 
singing of the women; moreover, they are 
more respectably clothed than the lower 
class natives round about them, barring, of 
course, our unfathomable acquaintances, 
the Circassians. 

Towards the eastern extremity of this 
peaceful, happy scene, is the village of 
Kachahurda, which I reach soon after 
noon, and where resides Miidura Ohana, to 
whom I bringa letter. Picturesquely speak- 
ing, Kachahurda is a disgrace to the neigh- 
borhood in which it stands ; its mud hovels 
are combined cow-pens, chicken-coops, 
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and human _ habitations, and they are 
bunched up together without any pre- 
tense to order or regularity ; yet the light- 
hearted, decently-clad people, whose songs 
come floating from the harvest fields, live 
contentedly in this and other equally 
wretched villages round about. Midura 
Ohana provides me with a repast of bread 
and yaort, and endeavors to make my brief 
halt comfortable. Whilst I am discussing 
these refreshments, himself and another 
unwashed, unkempt old party, come to 
high, angry words about me ; but whatever 
it is about I haven’t the slightest idea. 
Mine host seems a regular old savage when 
angry. He is the happy possessor of a 
pair of powerful lungs, which are ably sec- 
onded by a fog-horn voice, and he howls 
at the other man like an enraged bull. 
The other man don’t seem to mind it, 
though, and keeps up his end of the con- 
troversey —or whatever it is—in a com- 
paratively cool and aggravating manner, 
that seems to feed Midura Ohana’s 
righteous wrath, until I quite expect to see 
that outraged person reach down one of 
the swords off the wall and hack his oppo- 
nent into sausage-meat. Once I venture 
to inquire, as far as one can inquire by 
pantomime, what they are quarreting so 
violently about me for, being really inquis- 
itive to find out. They both immediately 
cease hostilities to assure me that it is 
nothing for which I am in any way per- 
sonally responsible ; and then they straight- 
way fall to glaring savagely at each other 
again, and renew their vocal warfare 
more vigorously, if anything, from having 
just drawn a peaceful breath. Mine host 
of Kachahurda can scarcely be called a 
very civilized or refined individual ; he has 
neither the gentle kindliness of Kirkor- 
agha Vartarian, nor the dignified gentle- 
manly bearing of Tifticjeeoghlou Effendi ; 
but he grabs a club, and roaring like the 
hoarse whistle of a Mississippi steamboat, 
chases a crowd of villagers out of the room 
who venture to come in on purpose to stare 
rudely at his guest ; and for this charitable 
action alone he deserves much credit; 
nothing is so annoying as to have these 
unwashed crowds standing gazing and 
commenting whilst one is eating. A man 
is sent with me to direct me aright where 
the road forks, a mile or so from the village ; 
from the forks it is a newly made road, in 
fact unfinished; it resembles a plowed 
field for looseness and depth; and when 
in addition to this, one has to climb a 
gradient of twenty meters to the hundred, 
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a bicycle is anything but a comforting 
thing to possess. 

The country becomes broken and more 
mountainous than ever, and the road winds 
about fearfully. Often a part of the road 
that is but a mile away as the crow flies, 
requires an hour’s steady going to reach it ; 
but the mountain scenery is glorious. Oc- 
casionally I round a point, or reach a 
summit, from whence a magnificent and 
comprehensive view bursts upon the vision, 
and it really requires an effort to tear 
oneself away, realizing that in all prob- 
ability I shall never see it again. At one 
point I seem to be overlooking a vast 
amphitheatre, which encompasses within 
itself the physical geography of a continent; 
it is traversed by whole mountain ranges 
of lesser degree; it contains tracts of stony 
desert and fertile valley, lakes and a river ; 
not excepting even the completing element 
of a fine forest, and encompassing it round 
about like an impenetrable palisade pro- 
tecting it against invasion, are scores of 
grand old mountains; grim sentinels that 
nothing can overcome. ‘The road, though 
still among the mountains, is now decending 
in a general way from the elevated divide, 
down towards Enderes and the valley of the 
Gevme'li Chai River ; and towards evening 
I enter an Armenian village. 

The custom from here eastward appears 
to be, to have the threshing-floors in or 
near the village; there are sometimes 
several different floors, and when they are 
winnowing the grain on windy days, the 
whole village becomes covered with an 
inch or two of chaff. I am glad to find 
these threshing-floors in the villages, be- 
cause they give me an excellent opportunity 
to ride and satisfy the people, thus saving 
me no end of worry and annoyance. 

The air becomes chilly after sundown, 
and I am shown into a close room con- 
taining one small air-hole, and am provided 
with a quilt and pillow. Later in the 
evening a Turkish Bey arrives with an 
escort of saptiehs and occupies the same 
apartment, which would seem to be a room 
especially provided for the accommodation 
of travelers. ‘The moment the officer 
arrives, behold ! there is a hurrying to and 
fro of the villagers to sweep out the room, 
kindle a fire to brew his coffee, and to bring 
him water and a vessel for his ablutions 
before saying his evening prayers. Cringing 
servility characterizes the demeanor of 
these Armenian villagers towards the 
Turkish officer, and their hurrying hither 
and thither to supply him ere they are 
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asked, looks to me wonderfully like a 
“propitiating of the Gods.” The Bey 
himself seems to be a pretty good sort of 
a fellow, offering me a portion. of his 
supper, consisting of bread, olives and 
onions ; which, however, I decline, having 
already ordered eggs and fil/au of a vil- 
lager. The Bey’s company is _ highly 
acceptable, since it saves me from the 
annoyance of being surrounded by the 
usual ragged, unwashed crowd during the 
evening, and secures me a refreshing sleep, 
undisturbed by visions of purloined straps 
or moccasins. He appears to be a very 
pious Mussulman; after washing his head, 
hands and feet, he kneels towards Mecca 
on the wet towel, and prays for nearly 
twenty minutes by my time-piece ; and his 
sighs of Allah! are wonderfully deep- 
fetched, coming apparently from clear 
down in his stomach. Whilst he is thus 
devotionally engaged, his two saptiehs 
stand respectfully by, and divide their time 
between eyeing myself and the bicycle with 
wonder, and the Bey with mingled reverence 
and awe. 

At early dawn, I steal noiselessly away, 
to avoid disturbing the peaceful slumbers 
of the Bey. For several miles, my road 
winds around among the foot-hills of the 
range I crossed yesterday, but following a 
gradually winding depression, which finally 
terminates in the Gevmeili Chai Valley; 
and directly ahead and below me lies the 
considerable town of Enderes, surrounded 
by a broad fringe of apple orchards, and 
walnut and jujube groves. Here I obtain 
a substantial breakfast of Turkish kadods 
(tid-bits of mutton, spitted on a skewer, 
and broiled over a charcoal fire) at a public 
eating 4han, after which the Mudir kindly 
undertakes to explain to me the best route 
to Erzingan, giving me the names of sev- 
eral villages to inquire for as a guidance. 
Whilst talking to the Mudir, Mr. Pronatti, 
an Italian engineer in the employ of the 
Sivas Vali, presents his appearance, shakes 
hands, reminds me that Italy has recently 
volunteered assistance to England in the 
Soudan campaign, and then conducts me 
to his quarters in another part of the town. 
Mr. Pronatti can speak almost any language 
but English ; I speak next to nothing du 
English ; nevertheless, we manage to con- 
verse quite readily, for, besides the profi- 
ciency in pantomimic language acquired 
by daily practice, I have necessarily picked 
up a few scattering words of the vernacular 
of the several countries traversed on 
the tour. Whilst discussing a nice ripe 
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water-melon with this gentleman, several re- 
spectable-looking people enter, and intro- 
duce themselves through Mr. Pronatti as 
Osmanli Turks, not Armenians, expecting 
me to regard them more favorably on that 
account. Soon afterwards, a party of 
Armenians arrive, and take labored pains 
to impress upon me that they are not 
Turks, but Christian Armenians. Both 
parties seem desirous of winning my favor- 
able opinion. One party thinks the surest 
plan is to let me know that they are 
Turks; the others, to let me know that 
they are not Turks. “I have told 
both parties to go to Gehenna,” says 
my Italian friend. “These people will 
worry you to death with their foolish- 
ness if you make the mistake of treating 
them with consideration. 

Donning an Indian pith helmet that is 
three sizes too large, and well nigh conceals 
his features, Mr. Pronatti orders his horse, 
and accompanies me some distance out, to 
put me on the proper course to Erzingan. 
My route from Enderes leads along a 
lovely fertile valley, between lofty mount- 
ain ranges; an intricate network of irri- 
gating ditches fed by mountain streams 
afford an abundance of water for wheat 
fields, vineyards and orchards; it is the 
best, and yet the worst watered valley I 
ever saw ; the best, because the irrigating 
ditches are so numerous; the worst, be- 
cause most of them are overflowing and 
converting my road into mud-holes and 
shallow pools. In the afternoon I reach 
somewhat higher ground, where the road 
becomes firmer, and I bowl merrily along 
eastward, interrupted by nothing save the 
necessity of dismounting and shedding my 
nether garments every few minutes to ford 


, a broad, swift feeder to the lesser ditches 


lower down the valley. In this fructifer- 
ous vale my road sometimes leads through 
areas of vineyards surrounded by low mud 
walls, where grapes can be had for the 
reaching, and where the proprietor of an 
orchard will shake down a shower of deli- 
cious yellow pears for whatever you like to 
give him, or for nothing if one wants him 
to. I suppose these villagers have estab- 
lished prices for their commodities when 
dealing with each other, but they almost 
invariably refuse to charge me anything ; 
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some will absolutely refuse any payment, 
and my only plan of recompensing them is 
to give money to the children; others 
accept with as great a show of gratitude as 
if I were simply giving it to them without 
having received an equivalent, whatever I 
choose to give. The numerous irrigat- 
ing ditches have retarded my progress 
to an appreciable extent to-day, so that 
notwithstanding the early start and the 
absence of mountain-climbing, my cyclom- 
eter registers but a gain of thirty-seven 
miles, when, having continued my onward 
course for some time after night-fall, and 
failing to reach a village, I commence 
looking around for somewhere to spend 
the night. The valley of the Gevmeili 
Chai has been left behind, and I am again 
traversing a narrow, rocky pass between 
the hills; among the rocks I discover a 
small open cave, in which I determine to 
spend the night. The region is elevated, 
and the night-air chilly ; so I gather to- 
gether some dry weeds and rubbish and 
kindle fire. With something to cook and 
eat, and a pair of blankets, I could have 
spent a reasonably comfortable night ; but 
a pocketful of pears has to suffice for sup- 
per, and when the unsubstantial fuel is 
burned away, my airy chamber on the 
bleak mountain side, and the thin cambric 
tent, affords little protection from the in- 
sinuating chilliness of the night air. Variety 
is said to be the spice of life ; no doubt it 
is under certain conditions, but I think it 
all depends on the conditions whether it is 
spicy or not spicy. For instance, the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune that favor me with 
bread and sour milk for dinner, a few 
pears for supper, and a wakeful night of 
shivering discomfort in a cave, as the 
reward of wading fifty irrigating ditches, 
and traversing thirty miles of ditch-bedev- 
iled donkey-trails during the day, may 
look spicy, and even romantic, from a dis- 
tance ; but when one wakes up in a cold 
shiver about 1.30 A.M., and realizes that 
several hours of wretchedness are before 
him, his waking thoughts are apt to be 
anything but thoughts complimentry of 
the spiciness of the situation. Inshallah! 
fortune will favor me with better dues to- 
morrow; and if not to-morrow, then the 
next day, or the next. 


[To be continued. } 
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fort Grant, December 4, 1885.— Spent 
most of the day making preparations to go 
out to the troop. When I came in here, I 
expected to make a stay of about ten days, 
and I have stayed nearly three months, 
prosecuting twenty-four cases before a 
General Court Martial, taking my regular 
turn as Officer of the Day ; and command- 
ing two separate detachments of cavalry, 
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the fag-ends of troops in the field. It 
often seemed to me that I should find 
camp life a pleasant, restful change. 


Crittenden, December 5, 1885.— Arrived 
here about 7 o'clock this evening, having 
left Fort Grant in an ambulance at 8 o'clock 
this cool and hazy morning. The Galiuro 
Mountains were colored as I had never seen 
them before, arich purplish pink. I whiled 
away part of the journey to the railroad by 
practising myself driving a six-in-hand. 
The driver was an old acquaintance of mine, 
Private Watkins of H. troop. He was in 
Company B when I first joined the regi- 
ment in that company, at Fort Duncan, 
Texas, in 1877, and served under me at 
Fort Stockton. I rode from Wilcox to 
Benson in the sleeper. There I had to 
change toa wicker-seated coach on the New 
Mexico and Sonora railroad, which does 
not run any sleepers. I made the acquaint- 
ance of a Presbyterian minister, a graduate 
of Princeton College, who is established at 
Benson. He was on his way from Wilcox, 
where he performed the funeral service 
yesterday over the boy who was killed by 
Indians a few days ago, up the Sulphur 
Spring Valley. 

I put up at the hotel, procuring the one 
room on which its title as hotel rests. 
This apartment, which surprised me by its 
neatness, was simply but sufficiently fur- 
nished, containing a double bedstead, two 
chairs, and a wash-stand. 

Mowry Mine, December 6, 1885.— After 
breakfast, I went over to see the captain 
of my troop, who, being on his way to the 
post, had some parting instructions to give 
me. Having taken leave of him on the 
train at seven o’clock, I had my escort, lately 
the captain’s, water their animals, and sad- 
dle, and pack. A little before nine o’clock, 
I set out for the Mowry Mine. My roll of 
bedding was on the mule that my escort 
had brought with it from camp. My Glad- 
stone bag I left behind to come by the 
buck-board that carries the mail. I ar- 
rived in camp at about one o'clock, and 
found it much improved. The men are 
now all in common tents, which are large 
enough for four men to sleep in comfort- 
ably. The captain has had two wall tents 
put up for the officers, one in front of the 


1 The first paper of this series appeared in the March number. 
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other, with a Sibley stove in the front one. 
The back tent is the bedroom, the front, 
the parlor and dining room. A Sibley stove 
consists of a hollow cone with an opening 
in the top connecting with the pipe, a door 
about half way down the side to put the 
fuel through, and a little opening at the 
bottom to admit the air. 
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fire, would now and then strike an attitude 
as if going to fence with one stick or the 
other. At other times, he would take a few 
steps outward from the fire and, holding 
both wands up over his head, mumble a 
sort of incantation. Occasionally, he would 
retire to rest and to readjust his trappings. 















The draught is regu- { 
lated by means of a 
stone or any other suit- | 
able object placed | 
against this opening. 
To clean the ashes 
out, the stove is raised 
off the ground, pipe 
and all. 
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I accepted, this evening, an invitation 
tendered me by the Indians to witness a 
dance. After some waiting about the ge- 
nial, crackling foot-light, the performance 
was commenced by the appearance of an 
individual in a guise, which I undertake 
with diffidence to describe. His head was 
, completely enveloped ina piece of blanket, 
fitting like a mask, and bandaged about his 
throat with a strip of red calico. Two beads 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
stood out, evidently for eyes. There must 
have been holes in it to look through, but 
I could not see them. This head-gear was 
topped off by two vertical sticks, notched 
and carved, and ornamented with numerous 
little appendages, presumably, bits of wood, 
which two horn-like protrusions were con- 
nected about a third of the way down by a 
cross-piece similar to the vertical pieces. 
The rest of this costume consisted of a 
slender fore and aft section of a breech 
cloth, a light sprinkling of flour and a car- 
tridge belt. 

In each hand, the performer held a stick 
or wand, and as he capered around the camp 


FULL SWING. 


















These actions were regulated or accom- 
panied by the music, if I may so call it, of 
a tom-tom formed by securing a piece of 
deer skin over the top of atin pan. The 
implement by means of which the said 
music was evoked consisted of a twig bent at 
the end into a loop, as shown here. oO 
The performance thus far was suggestive, 
not to say convincing, of the superstitious 
nature of the Apache. One of the Indian 
musicians I noticed was more sparsely at- 
tired even than the dancer, and as I shivered 
in my overcoat, I wondered whether he was 
doing penance, or was as insensible to the 
cold as he appeared to be. 

Presently the dancer was joined by one 
or two others. Howlong the performance 
was continued by these three I do not 
know, but it long outlasted my interest in 
it. I should not have waited as I did for 
its termination but for the calls I heard 
from the attendance, for the performers to 
bring out their guns, from which I inferred 
that something new and interesting was to 
come. These calls were answered by the 
Indian who seemed to be chief musician, 
with the vaguely implied promise, “ By and 
by.” At length, after a retirement tc the 
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green-room, they came before the impa- 
tient spectators with their “ Long Toms,” 
and gave them a war-dance. Two of the 
performers were all but naked, and the 
other had on a knit undershirt. The dusky 
face of each was whitened on one side with 
flour from the ear to the ridge of the nose. 
They circled around the fire with a high 
step, swaying the body from side to side, 
these combined calisthenics evincing an 
admirable suppleness and elasticity. ‘They 
kept together in single file, holding their 
pieces in both hands in a position like our 
“ready,” the muzzles pointing now out- 
ward from the fire, now inward towards it. 
After going around once or twice, a couple, 
er all three of them, would get down on 
one knee and fire, those behind pointing 
over the shoulders of those in front; they 
would then rise and resume their peculiar 
pas gymnastique, looking, as before, now 
to the right, now to the left, and shift- 
ing their guns accordingly. Every now 
and then, after firing, which was done 
only by representation, some of them 
would utter a broken whoop, effected by 
rapidly clapping the hand two or three 
times while emitting a whoop — which 
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action I took to signify that one of the 
enemy had fallen. 

Mowry Mine, December 7, 1885.—1 in- 
spected the whole command this morning 
with the exception of four men, who are at 
Fott Huachuca, two of them procuring a 
supply of horse and mule shoes for the 
command, and two sick in the post hos- 
pital. I found a shortage of canteens, also 
of spurs and surcingles, and other pieces of 
horse equipment. These articles have been 
lost, partly through neglect, and partly 
through the cardinal vice of the negro, 
stealing. We should have a more honest 
and generally better class of colored men 
in the army if our colored regiments were 
recruited exclusively by officers of those 
regiments ; for, as compared to the general 
run of officers, they are better judges of 
colored people. How often does one hear 
a person say that to him or to her all 
negroes are alike. Under that condition 
of mind, an officer recruiting for a colored 
regiment takes anybody with kinky hair. 

Mowry Mine, December 8.— This morn- 
ing I gave the troop a field exercise, a sort 
of maneuver drill, in which I used the 
horses to transfer the men rapidly to where 
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I assumed I might take the enemy by sur- 
prise, or at a disadvantage. I mean to have 
this exercise three times a week, with the 
object of accustoming the non-commis- 
sioned officers to command and the men 
to intelligent and energetic subordination. 
I allow myself to make certain departures 
from the drill regulations, which I deem to 
be in the direction of improvement. To 
fight on foot, I give the command, “To 
fight on foot—dismount.” At the first 
command the men prepare to dismount. 
This movement I endeavor to execute 
always from column or line of columns. 
As soon as the men have alighted they 
give their reins to No. 3, and form in line. 
Line being formed, I give the command : 
“No. 1 as skirmishers—march.” No. 2 
and 4 I use as reinforcements and reserves. 
A non-commissioned officer as chief of 
horses, sees that the horses of each pla- 
toon are kept in rear of their platoon, and 
at the proper distance from it. He is in- 
structed to avoid wheeling by fours, but to 
maneuver in column, or line of columns. 

Mowry Mine, December 10.—\ have two 
enlisted men in camp, whose terms of en- 
listment expired several days ago. They 
are working with the aid of other men of 
the troop, on one of the old Mowry build- 
ings, fixing it up for a rum-shop, which 
they mean to run in partnership. It would 
give me great satisfaction to move camp 
about the time they are ready for business, 
or to provide against the payments coming 
here. 

My five Indian scouts have also served 
out their time, and have asked me more 
than once whether “Indians no go home.” 
These Apaches have strong domestic in- 
stincts. Even those scouts that were across 
the line had to be called in at the end of 
.their six months’ term of enlistment and 
discharged, and conducted to their reser- 
vations before they would re-enlist, and 
many of them did not re-enlist. 

Thad a call this afternoon from Colonel 
Green, whom [I first met at Lochiel, last 
summer. I kept him to dinner. He told me 
that Captain Mowry, whom the colonel 
knew well, had indeed a line of military 
supplies running from Guaymas through 
this estate over El Paso, Texas, to the 
Confederates in that State, and that the of- 
ficer who arrested him here was the cap- 
tain’s room-mate at West Point. He had 
destroyed Fort Crittenden to prevent its 
being turned to account by the Confeder- 
ates. After our civil war, Colonel Green 
commanded in Mexico what was known as 
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the Legion of Honor, a regiment composed 
of ex-officers and soldiers of both the 
Union and Confederate army. 

Mowry Mine, December 11, 1885.—Doc- 
tor Terrill came into camp this afternoon 
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CHARLIE, TONTO APACHE SCOUT. 
From a sketch by Captain Hatfield, 4th Cavalry, U.S.A. 
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from Captain Hatfield’s camp in the Hua- 
chuca Mountains. I shall have a sick call 
inthe morning. About sundown my two 
men came back from Fort Huachuca with 
the horse and mule: shoes that I sent for. 
I have determined upon a detail of twenty- 
eight enlisted men out of the forty that I 
have in camp to take with me in case I 
have to go onthe war path. These twenty- 
eight troopers, with the five Indians, the 
civilian packer and myself, will make a force 
of thirty-five men. I have selected four 
extra horses to “lead.”’ These, with the 
mounted horses and six mules (five to pack 
and one to be ridden by the packer), will 
make a total of forty-four head of stock. 
On my five pack mules I purpose taking 
ten days’ rations. Estimating the ration 
at three pounds, my rations for one day 
will weigh 35x3 or 105 pounds. Ten days’ 
rations will weigh 1050 pounds, which will 
make 1050-5,or 210 pounds toa mule, a 
light load. 
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Mowry Mine, December 12, 1885.—1 find 
that the men have not too rounds of am- 
munition apiece, and that the Indians are 
nearly out. I have written to Fort Hua- 
chuca for a supply. When I go after 
Chiricahuas I want to have at least 150 
rounds per man. I find, too, that the men 
have no pistols, and of course they have 
no sabres. 

These arms are boxed up or stowed 
away in the ordinance room in the post ; 
they might better be in the arsenal from 
which they were issued. 

I see from recent orders that now, when 
our troops are not even taught the use of 
their arms, they are to be taught the wav- 
ing of a signal torch and flag and disk, 
and what not, and monthly reports of this 
wig-wag, as the drill was called at West 
Point, are to be furnished the Chief Signal 
officer of the army, which means more 
scribbling for the lieutenants. 

Mowry Mine, December 14, 1885.—Re- 
ceived a load of hay from Mr. Sydow, the 
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contractor. It is pretty poor stuff, but 
better than none, and the horses have had 
none since my return. Mr. Sydow in- 
formed me that there isto be a celebration 
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of Christmas at Lahoria, or Lochiel, a tree 
and a baile, and invited me to attend. I 
told him that I could not leave the camp, 
while the only officer in it, and that when 
the captain returned, if he should return 
before Christmas, I might have to go back 
tothe post. I should like to spend the re- 
mainder of the campaign in the command 
of this troop, but there is little likelihood 
of that, as the captain wants to get back to 
it as soon as he has concluded his paper 
work in the post. It would suit me still 
better to command a troop of my own, or 
one that I had the assurance of retaining 
command of for an indefinite time. One 
cannot do oneself justice in a temporary 
command, owing to the difficulty of satis- 
fying both oneself and the absent com- 
mander. 

A detachment arrived from Mescal 
Spring, bringing me five Indians to relieve 
those I have. There are four Tontos and 
one Mojave. Every Indian on the reser- 
vation has, beside his name, a designation 

by letter and number which he 

bears on a brass tag, attached 
usually to his belt. My new 
| Indians, for instance, are desig- 
ij; ‘mated-as A, 135 C,'6; C, ro; 
| | F, 22; and D, 3. The first is 

' a corporal, and his American 
name is Charlie; he is called 
\''!i; Corporal Charlie. F, 22, is 
=|; known among Americans as 

S!' Fonto Jim. Ihad these Indians 
\ and the old ones in my tent 

yesterday evening, and trans- 
ferred to the former the arms 
and accoutrements of the latter. 
Each one received a Springfield 
rifle, a cartridge belt, a canteen, 
a tin cup, and zight cartridges; 
in addition the corporal re- 
HiH/i'| | ceived for the detachment, a 
I i frying pan, a mess pan, a camp- 
= kettle, and one shelter tent. 
The detachment brought two 
shelter tents with them. They 
were disgusted with the small 
number of 
cartridges 
given them. 
They want 
ammuni- . 
tion to hunt 
with, being 
dependent upon fresh meat for their healthy 
sustenance, and besides they have a feeling 
of insecurity when their cartridge belts are 
depleted, not only when they are out of 
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camp, as, for instance, when hunting or on 
the lookout, but even when in camp. They 
cannot tell when a party of Chiricahuas 
may spring upon them. But being short 
of ammunition myself, I could not give 
them more. They would shoot it all away 
hunting, and I inust be able to fill their 
belts for them if I put them on a trail. 

The corporal prevailed upon me to try 
to get two common tents for his detach- 
ment from Fort Huachuca. I have made 
out a requisition, but doubt whether I shall 
get them. They would probably have been 
sent out for the Indians that have been 
here, if there had been any available or 
procurable for that purpose. 

After issuing them their arms, ammuni- 
tion, accoutrements and camp equipage, I 
proceeded to take down the wants of my 
Indians in the way of clothing, which 
struck me as rather capricious. Some 
wanted a hat, and some did not; the same 
was the case with boots. Those who took 
the latter all wanted the high Leavenworth 
boot. Every one took a pair of gauntlets 
and two pairs of woollen socks. In order 
to get at the sizes they needed, I had to 
let them try on my own boots and hat and 
gauntlets. Of the four pairs of boots 
wanted, two were eights and two sixes. 
One Indian amused us very much in his 
first attempt to utilize a boot-jack. The 
heel of his booted foot being lightly in- 
serted in the aperture, he pulled with both 
hands at his knee, while with. the other he 
gently rested his toe upon the rear edge of 
the machine. He had two or three men 
holding him, and more making sugges- 
tions. 

Mowry Mine, December 17, 1885.— 
Every morning after breakfast I make a 
visit to a neighboring Mexican — Sefior 
Saturnin Rios—a vacguero, or cow-man, of 
Mr. Colin Cameron’s. I usually find the 
family, consisting of the old man and wife, 
and two little children, at their breakfast ; 
or the other members waiting for it while 
the mother prepares it. I partook this morn- 
ing of their coffee and /rijoles, or Mexican 
beans. This dish was enriched with an 
admixture of Mexican cheese, resembling 
Swiss cheese. Their bread is usually the 
Mexican /ortil/a, a pan-cake the size of a 
large plate, about an eighth of an inch 
thick, unleavened. With their coffée and 
tortillas they eat for breakfast a beef hash 
strongly flavored with Mexican red pepper 
(Chili Colorado). ‘This is not so strong as 
another kind of pepper which, they tell 
me, grows wild in the interior of Mexico, 
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where it is much prized as a remedy for 
stomachic affections. I could hardly re- 
press a smile as the old man remarked, in 
commendation of it, “Zs muy bravo, muy 
diablo.” 

The hovse of my vacguero is an adobe 
of two rooms, with thatched roof and mud 
floor. In one room there are two rude 
beds, the posts of which are stakes driven 
into the ground. This is where the family 
sleeps. The other room, in which I usually 
find them, is their dining-room and kitchen ; 
it serves also as a bedroom toa middle- 
aged Mexican—Sefior Sebastian Villan- 
neva—who seems to be a permanent 
boarder with the family, and to any way- 
farer who may stop over-night. This 
morning two Americans had breakfasted 
and gone on their way before I arrived ; 
the people of the house had postponed 
their own breakfast on account of them. 
While we were at 
the table the 
fore-mentioned 
middle-aged man 
emerged froma 
roll of bedding 
which I had ob- 
served lying on 
the floor—a patch 
of coarse black 
hair protruding 
from one end of it. 

Mowry Mine, 
December 78, 
1885.— After my 
visit to the Mexi- 
can’s I took the 
little girl, Blasita, 
over to my tent 
and gave her a 
half a dozen 
apples. She isas 
bright and amus- 
ing a child as I 
have ever seen. 
In preparation 
for her visit to 
camp, she had on 
a clean red and 
white calico dress 
andasun-bonnet, 
though the air 
was cool and the 
sky heavily over- 
cast, threatening 
every moment torain orsnow. Her mother, 
also, was dressed in calico, and wore a 
clean white Turkish towel about her head, 
the ends of which were tied under her 





DOES NOT LIKE HIS CARTRIDGE 
RATION. 
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chin. I was touched by the little girl’s 
telling me, in her rattle of childish confi- 
dences: “‘ Yo me acuesto temprano, porque 
tengo frio” (J go to bed early because [am 
cold). 

Mowry Mine, December 20, 1885.—1 ran 
out of grain yesterday morning, and have 
received none since. ‘The horses whinnied 
and neighed pitifully for it both yesterday 
evening and this morning. I am also out of 
hay, having given my last feed last evening. 
A cavalryman’s horse is so much a part of 
himself that he is depressed when its 
proper nourishment fails it. The men of 
this troop show more than ordinary inter- 
est in their horses. Without special in- 
structions, they pick and brush out the tail 
and mane, and most of them have a piece 
of blanket, or cloth of some kind, with 
which, after exhausting the efficacy of the 
regulation curry-comb and brush, they rub 
the horse to give it a good gloss. The 
first sergeant allows them plenty of time 
for doing it, and I sometimes suspect, as 
he reports to me upon saluting, “ Sir, the 
horses are groomed,” that he is repressing 
a smile at my impatience. The horses are 
kept over night in the corral, in which they 
are groomed and fed. The guard sleeps 
inside of the corral, close to the gate, and 
a sentinel walks around it on the outside. 
Until a few days ago the grain had been 
kept in one of the little adobe houses 
about the camp, but since it was reported 
to me by the acting quartermaster-sergeant 
that a sack or two had been stolen, I have 
had it kept inside the corral. The hay, 
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also, which, until recently had been stacked 
against the outside of the corral, where 
stray horses and cattle could munch at it, 
is now kept inside. The following is a 
plan of Camp Mowry : 

The store is that of ex-Sergeant Had- 
dox and Private Hall, lately discharged. 
They keep liquors and cigars and a smail 
stock of clothing —the equivalent of a 
small sutler store. I am rather glad of 
their enterprise. I believe I have con- 
vinced them that it is more to their inter- 
est to keep good whisky, even charging 
high for it, than to keep poor; and hope 
that their establishment will withhold the 
men from worse places. Their house is 
one of the old adobes of the Mowry, which 
they have rented for a dollar a month. 
The cook-house is a similar building. 
The Indians’ tent is made of pieces of 
shelter tent, and is equal in capacity to 
about three such tents. It is almost sur- 
rounded by a sort of hurdle, constructed 
partly, I presume, to break the wind and 
partly to keep people from approaching 
without being seen or heard. ‘Their fire 
is made within an enclosure formed of the 
ruined walls of an adobe. In the men’s 
cook-house is but one serviceable room, 
of which the door is marked on the plan. 
In there the rations are sheltered and 
secured, and the head cook is comfortably 
quartered. The latter turns out and com- 
mences work at about four o’clock in the 
morning, being waked by the sentinel, 
whose post extends from around the corral 
to the packer’s tent. 


[To be continued.] 
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FIRST EXPERIENCES IN JAPAN, 


Yokohama, February 7, 1876.—1 must 
get clothing somehow. All I had went 
down in the wreck, and I have to begin 
de nove. Ata tailoring establishment that 
was recommended to me I ordered a suit 
of Scotch Tweed for $18. The same thing 
would have been $50 in New York. So 
much for free trade, if not Japanese cheap 
labor. Jinirikshas only charge ten cents 
an hour, and I learn that our crew are 
boarded at the rate of ten cents a day per 
man. I ought to say that the tailor I 
referred to is a first-class European one, 
though employing, of course, Japanese 
labor, the only labor available. 

February 8.—The captain, with the 
United States marshal from the consulate 
and two of the underwriters, were going 
down to the wreck yesterday and asked me 
to be of the party. As the tailor would 
have no clothes in some days to come, and 
as the occasion was good for seeing one 
phase of Japanese life, I accepted, and 
joined them on a specially chartered tug. 
The Surprise had been washed off the 
Plymouth Rocks by the heavy swell, and 
was floating about, nearly bottom upwards, 
several miles from where she struck. The 
water still sent up a nasty smell from the 
oil we had broken over the ship’s side, or 
perhaps more likely from the same oil in 
the cargo. 

Anchoring in the pretty little bay of 
Uraga, we lowered a boat and went ashore 
to spend a night at a “tea-house.” Our 
quarters up-stairs were of the same style as 
those I had occupied the night of the wreck, 
but more luxurious from an oriental stand- 
point. There were more screens, more 
quaint paintings and carvings, finer mats on 
the floor, and more finely wrought braziers. 
We of course took off our heavy walking 
boots on entering the room, and waited 
supper with our legs curled under us, and 
as nearly comfortable as we could make 
ourselves with the appliances at hand. 

With the supper came three graceful 
girls, whose mission it seemed to be to 


not only assist us with our food but to en- 
tertain us as well. Unfortunately, they 
insisted on smiling continually, and neces- 
sarily exposing their teeth, which had been 
blacked. But for this, they might have 
passed for beauties. 

It would be difficult for a stranger to 
name the dishes we had. I counted sev- 
enteen courses, each course made of 
strange but not unsavory stuff. Candied 
sea-weed was one, a pulp made of various 
fishes another. The fish we were offered 
surpassed in delicacy anything I had ever 
tasted or even imagined. All these courses 
were brought in on low stands, each dish 
being about the size and texture of the 
most delicate saucer. 

After the eating came a disgusting exhi- 
bition of drinking. The United States 
marshal challenged one of the “tea girls ” 
to adrinking bout. The liquor was a mild 
tipple of fermented rice called sa&i, look- 
ing like water, and tasting not unlike mild 
sherry. That this should be the strong 
drink of the country speaks well for the 
primitive and unimpaired sensibility of the 
Japanese palate. 

The formalities of the bout were these : 
A bowl about the size of a large finger 
glass was filled with hot water and placed 
between the bibulous rivals. Both were 
to drink out of one and the same diminu- 
tive little bowl, about the size of an egg- 
cup. The first drinker moistens the rim 
of the little bowl in hot water, holds it for 
the rival drinker to fill, and then tosses it 
off. It is then handed over, and the same 
prelude accompanies each drink. A large 
dish of hard-boiled eggs is also brought in, 
from which they help themselves occasiou- 
ally, in the expectation that the fumes of 
the saki thereby become absorbed. 

While the sai” bout was proceeding, the 
two other girls brought in banjos of a 
peculiar make, called sam-sims, with very 
small heads, very long necks and only 
three strings, and began to vent themselves 
in most doleful though curious strains. 
The sak was gradually having a stimu- 
lating effect all round, particularly on the 


1 The diary was commenced in May. 
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captain, who volunteered what he styled a 
Spanish fandango, but which amounted to 
a boozy imitation of a dancing bear. 

In the meantime the sad struggle went 
on, a struggle that proved conclusively 


_ that a girl trained to fermented rice is no 


match for a Yankee educated to whisky. 
The girl did her best to floor the foreigner. 
She went out several times to vomit, but 
all to no purpose. The marshal was de- 
clared the victor when the girl sank back 
in a stupor from which she did not rise 
that evening. 

When this beast of a nymph ceased to 
prove entertaining, another appeared, who 
commenced to go through some pantomime 
performance in the nature of a dance, to 
which the sam-sims made the music. The 
twisting of the body appeared to be the 
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most important part of the 

performance, and though 
= } © I probably lost the cae 

points of it, I could enjoy 
the exquisite manner in 
which her body was con- 
trolled, and the grace- 
ful lines into which she 
allowed her drapery to 
flow about her. 

By eleven o’clock the 
girls left us, and curled 
up the great quilted dress- 
ing gowns. I almost im- 
mediately fell asleep. 


FIRST CALL IN TOKIO, 


February 10.—Arrived 
this morning at the Capi- 
tol, and after a short visit 
at the Legation to present 
my letters and learn a 
thing or two, jumped into 
a jinriksha to see if I 
could find my good friend 
Kusaka, whom I had last 
year jokingly promised I 
should some day look up 
in Japan. But little did 
I think then that I should 
ever see him again—and 
sosoon. Mycooly braced 
himself for a good trot, 
and as he trotted he never 
let up shouting out per- 
emptory orders to all the 
world to get out of our 
way. The people scat- 
tered as though I had 
some right to the best of 
the road.’ 

For an hour we dashed along through 
quaint streets crowded with jinrikshas, 
carriers, and an innumerable populace. I 
did not see a single white person, and 
could hardly believe that I was able to 
knock about unarmed in the city where 
only a few years ago the foreign legations 
were like some outposts in an enemy’s 
country, from which the inmates strayed at 
the peril of their lives. 

Our road was free from dust and noise. 
The Japanese have evidently not consulted 
New York street cleaning officials as to 
how to manage their highways. And yet 
the smoothest Central Park drive would 
seem rough in comparison with the marvel- 
ously smooth streets in this city. 


11am told that there are 10,000 siarikshas in Tokio, and 
that the regular fare is four cents a mile, ‘This was not known 
here before 1870, 
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After much asking of the way, much go- 
ing back on our tracks, we stopped at the 
paper door of a papery looking dwelling, 
and as I alighted, the papery partition was 
shoved back, and a venerable, smooth- 
headed and smooth-faced native came 
forth. I mentioned my friend’s name. 
His previously emotionless face relaxed 
into a courteous, nay, philanthropic smile, 
and I was ushered into a general reception 
room containing the inevitable brazier and 
little else. I made a motion as if to unlace 
my shoes, but the native protested. I was 
evidently to be treated with particular 
courtesy. 

Kusaka was an old and warm friend of 
mine, who had lived many years in foreign 
parts; an excellent student when we two 
were together fitting for college. 

I was given to understand that Kusaka 
would be in shortly, and my venerable en- 
tertainer brought forth some delicious tea, 
pale as whisky, which he served in little 
cups large enough for dolls. 

I learn that pale tea is considered here 
the best, and that nearly all the tea ex- 
ported is of an inferior kind and artificially 
colored to suit the foreign ideas on the 
subject. I was to-day given some pale tea, 
two small cups of 
which would de- 
prive the ordi- 
nary native of 
‘sleep. The tea 
I drank later in 
the day I was in- 
formedcosteight 
dollars a pound. 
Few foreigners, 
notexcepting the 
Russians, would 
pay such a price, 
I fancy. 

After the tea I 
was offered dain- 
‘ty sweet-meats 
made of rice 
‘meal, and then 
some diminutive 
oranges. Two 
young men came 
in while I was 
there ; evidently 
students. They 
had copy books, 
in which were columns of words in Eng- 
lish, with their Japanese equivalents on the 
opposite side. They chattered and laughed 
together in the most delightful way, acting 
with the manners of little gentlemen. 
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Although at that time, without the knowl- 
edge of a word of Japanese, I managed to 
pass some minutes very agreeably by means 
of the dictionary and my sketch book. In 
fumbling over an English-Japanese diction- 
ary, one of the students stopped at the 
word Baron, and gave me to understand 
that Kusaka enjoyed that rank. 

After about an hour of this entertain- 
ment, usaka entered in full “foreign,” 
that is to say, European dress. His man- 
ner was grave and deliberate, and he 
greeted me in measured words, “ How do 
you do?” This chilling overture took me 
somewhat aback, but assuming that he had 
good reasons for concealing his feelings, 
and allowing for the proverbial stolidity of 
Orientals, I smothered my surprise and fol- 
lowed him up a species of pane way 
to his study. 

It was a small room fitted in Japanese 
style with paper windows, matted floor and 
brazier. The exceptions were a book shelf 
with books ranged on them in our fashion, 
and a picture of David A. Wells on the 
wall. I noticed a Bible on his shelves. 

While we were seated, an attendant en- 
tered with a tray of candied fruit, more 
exquisite in flavor than anything I had ever 
before tasted. 
Before present- 
ing it, he bowed 
his body before 
us until his fore- 
head touched the 
floor. Foreign- 
ers ordinarily 
despise Japanese 
sweet-meats be- 
cause the flavor 
is so delicate as 
toescapea palate 
accustomed to 
the high season- 
ing of the Euro- 
pean table. The 
fact that I had 
never accus- 
tomed myself to 
coffee, tea, tobac- 
co, pepper, mus- 
tard or wines, 
may have ac- 
counted for the 
pleasure I found 
in these eatables.' Next morning Kusaka 
came around and helped get permission for 
me to take rooms at a hotel in the Japanese 


' Kusaka gave me a box of particularly nice sweets to take 
home to my family, but to my disgust, when I reached home, 
I found that all considered them as wanting in flavor. 
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part of the town. No foreigner is allowed 
to spend a night outside of the European 
concession without special permit from the 
authorities. Our minister endorsed my 
application, and Kusaka went bail. 

Tokio, February 137.—WHad a genuine 
earthquake here yesterday. An iron bolt 
came crashing down from the ceiling close 
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dress, or handle a peculiarly grotesque fan. 
He was a ridiculous sight to me, but no 
doubt, a grand swell in the eyes of his 
neighbors.' He told me that on his cac- 
ophonous sheet there were seven editors, 
and a total employee force of 200, includ- 
ing runners. They receive no telegraphic 
news at all, preferring to clip that from the 
English papers of Yoko- 
hama. Although his paper 
is the leading one in 




















Japan, he tells me that. 
they have no market or 
shipping reports. He said 
that although the country 
was divided into two 
political parties, as in 
America, still, the liberty 
of the press did not ex- 
tend so far asallowing any 
criticism of the govern- 




















ment. 
I have since learned 
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to me, and I then thought it time to run 
out and see how the rest liked it. They 
were gathered in the yard of the hotel, 
complacently looking on, and waiting until 
the earth had had shakes enough, and 
should allow them to go on with their 
various pursuits. 

A Japanese earthquake is no joke, for in 
1855, this city was so shaken by one, that 
14,241 dwelling houses were destroyed, as 
well as 1,649 fire-proof storage warehouses. 
The Imperial University is now devoting 
special attention to this subject. 

Kusaka has just been around with an in- 
teresting friend of his, the sub-editor of the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbum,or Daily News. He 
is a serious and very intelligent young man, 
whose courtesy went so far as to never 
allow me, under any circumstances what- 
soever to go behind him. His garment 
was a loose quilt, made into the shape of a 
dressing gown. On his head was a felt hat 
that had been fashionable several years 
before under the name of “ Alpine Hat.” 
On his feet he wore the native socks and 
wooden clogs that forced him to lean for- 
ward. His /sout-ensemble was oddly com- 
pleted by a very gaudy European walking 
stick. I suppose he felt as happy in his 
foreign hat and cane as any of our girls 
when they put a Japenese pattern on their 





that the government, with- 
out calling upon the law, 
can make or unmake any 
paper in Tokio by the 
mere act of subscribing 
for a couple of hundred 
copies, or witholding that assistance. This 
action of the government controls the 
destinies of any paper, and makes success. 
and loyalty synonymous. 

Tokio, February 16.— This morning a 
Japanese gentleman was announced who 
brought a letter from Kusaka. He had 
come to give me lessons in the vernacular. 
The idea was rather startling, but I finally 
made up my mind to it. My preceptor 
was something under five feet in height, 
wore the native flowing garments, and in 
addition, a European cap and a walking 
stick. It is odd that Japanese should, 
in their apparel, commence by wearing 
articles of which they have no need, 
for a hat is a superfluity to a native. I 
could not tell my friend how much his 
appearance was marred by his cap and 
vulgar cane. 

The lesson began. The strange words 
went in one ear, and out at the other. 
Nothing in Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Anglo-Saxon or French furnished 
a clue to the roots of any of his expres- 
sions. To give you an idea of my heroism 
in undertaking this work, let me tell you 
what I commenced with. Here is the 

1 If New York anglo-maniacs could be comme that they 
make th Ives as ridicul to English gentlemen, as this. 


Japanese editor did to me, a wholesome reform would com- 
mence in our midst. 
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beginning of the auxiliary verb, / am, 
thou art, etc.: 

Wata kushigga aro. 

Anatugga aro. 

Kano otokongga aro. 

Kano oggnogga aro 

Varri varrigga aro. 

Karri ragga aro. 

Now these few words drove me almost 
crazy for two hours, during which time I 
struggled nobly to master them. I was 
determined, however, that I would stick to 
it until I had learned enough to allow me 
to travel without a guide. 

Kusaka entered the room in time to save 
me from incipient brain fever, and ended 
the lesson by taking me off to see a general 
exhibition of native and foreign industries 
now open. To me, of course, the most in- 
teresting part was that containing the old 
Chinese and Japanese work. But it was 
new to me to see exhibited in a museum 
the common utensils of our every-day life. 
The cases containing European wearing 
apparel were surrounded by the greatest 
crowds, all anxious to see how we foreign 
devils concealed our nakedness. A common 
boot attracted here as much inquiry asa mys- 
verious piece of pottery in Germany. Agri- 
cultural arts were illustrated by a series of 
German plates, showing implements used 
in the fatherland, but of such an antiquated 
pattern that no Yankee farmer would use 
them. I suppose we make quite as bad 
mistakes when we pretend to gather to- 
gether Japanese curios for general in- 
struction.’ 

There were gloves, jack-knives, hats, 
pins, needles, match boxes, and in short, 
all the common places that would meet the 
eye on a walk down the Bowery. And yet, 
here was all the rank and fashion of Tokio 
studying these things! 

Tokio, February 20.— Am working at 
Japanese as hard as I can, reading Japanese 
history in odd moments.’ 

Went to big dinner at the Legation last 
night. Many notable natives, among them 
_1 1 visited jast year an exhibition in London, pretending to 
illustrate Japanese life. It was a sorry make-shift for the real 
thing, yet the press loudly praiscd its fidelity to the original, 
and gaping crowds surrounded every object from morning until 
late at night. The few Japenese that may have visited this 


so-called ‘* Japanese Village”’ must have had a good la 
themselves afterwards. 


* As an illustration of the difficulty an American encounters 
in learning this language, here are a few of the phrases in which 
wy ony: 9 has been patiently coaching me: 

hen I am toask for a Jinirikisha for the railway I must say: 
— Watakshi wo tetszdo no tateba ye noseru jinriki wo otanomi 
kudasaro ka ¢ 

Suppose 1 wish to know how to address a Japanese in the 
vernacular in order to find out the tare from the railway sta- 
tion, 1 must learn this sentence : 

Tetszdo no tateba made nosete yuku jinrikih’k: mi ikura 
harawaneba nar imasen ka? 


ugh to 
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the Ministers of war and interior. Con- 
versation had to be conducted by means of 
interpreters, and was confined necessarily 
to commonplaces. The Japanese officials 
were fine men, dressed in the graceful 
native garb which young Japan is doing 
its best to discredit. It is hard for me te 
conceive of any modern dress so simple 
and dignified as the one worn by the gen- 
tlemen of Japan. 

Tokio, February 22.— My old friend 
Yamagawa,whom I had known as a student 
at Yale College, and who now fills the chair 
of Physics at the Tokio Imperial University, 
asked me to have dinner with him last even- 
ing. Kusaka and my good preceptor in 
the vernacular were of the party. It was 























THE TOKIO OMNIBUS, 


a cold evening, but at the door of the little 
native restaurant I had to unlace my boots 
before entering the room reserved for us. 
In spite of having to keep wriggling my 
unprotected toes during the meal to keep 
them warm, I enjoyed myself immensely. 
The room was all paper screens, mats, slid- 
ing doors and purely ornamental braziers. 

We first had sweet meats, some sort of 
bean pulp with flavoring —a delicious dish 
in its way, but not introduced at the right 
time. Then followed a series of unmen- 
tionable courses served in exquisitely fine 
bowls and saucers, and placed before us 
on delicately carved stands. This was 
evidently a swell place, and much superior 
to the tea house where the Captain and 
U. S. Marshall made beasts of themselves. 
The girls waited upon us with so much 
grace that 1 could not help following their 
movements with admiration. Her salaams 
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would have made the fortune of any pro- 
fessional dancer. Yet these were common 
tea house girls and like all the rest of their 
class. 

Among the delicacies (and I am speak- 
ing seriously) was a large assortment of 
most tender fish, raw turnips of a peculiarly 
fine flavor, sea-weeds, jelly fishes, and some 
raw fish served with a blood sauce. One 
course was made of the ubiquitous rice, 
and then came the equally ubiquitous bill. 

The catalogue of these dishes would 
sound offensive to most of my friends, but 
in fact, the food was of the most palatable 
kind, free from unwholesome spices or 
sauces, and altogether of a nature to keep 
the head clear and the digestion sound. 

On leaving, the proprietor presented each 
of us with a gaudy lantern to guide us 
home, and stood smiling in the paper door- 
way as we trended our way down the dizzy 
ways of Tokio. 


FUKUZAWA’S SCHOOL. 


Tokio, February 25.— The most famous 
school in Japan is perhaps that which 
takes its name from Fukuzawa. I hada 
letter to this apostle of Japanese educa- 
tion, and called upon him this morning at 
his house, on a high bluff overlooking the 
bay of Yeddo. To my surprise, I was 
shown into what might have beena Yankee 
drawing-room, with chairs and tables, a 
carpet on the floor, and in the corner a di- 
minutive cooking stove such as would be 
taken off for a cruise on a very small yacht. 

He did not keep me long waiting ; but 
what a blow to me was his appearance! 
Instead of the scholarly robes of old 
Japan, he had forced himself into the cari- 
cature of a foreigner. On his little legs 
were a pair of stiff and staring yellow cor- 
duroys. Above that he had a rough cloth 
roundabout jacket of a very youthful pat- 
tern. He had no collar on, but the open- 
ing of his coat revealed a coarse flannel 
shirt tightening at the throat, and setting 
his neck into relief in the most unfavorable 
manner. On his feet were a pair of heavy 
woollen socks, but no shoes. As he had 
traveled extensively abroad, he was, no 
doubt, quite satisfied that his toilet was the 
latest thing in style. His neighbors envy 
him his foreign fineries, while to foreigners 
he is a mere caricature. Another lesson for 
our domestic idiots who try to ape foreign 
manners. 

But it is Fukuzawa’s school that interests 
me just now. Teachers and students all 
wear native dress, but the school furniture 
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is all foreign. English is the prevailing 
language, and among the text books I 
noticed Cornell’s and Warren’s Geogra- 
phies, and Goodrich’s History of the 
United States. In fact, all the text-books 
I picked up were American. 






































JAPANESE SENTRY. 


The discipline of the school was rather 
weak, I should judge, for, not only did the 
boys have a sleepy look and a lounging 
manner, but the teachers set them a bad 
example in this respect. In one room the 
teacher was leaning so far over on his 
elbow as to nearly slip on to the table. He 
cast a sleepy look at us, and went on with 
his sleepy instruction. 

Fukuzawa has here seventy day schol- 
ars, and 270 boarders. At my request, I 
was taken to see the sleeping quarters of 
the latter. These are in low-ceilinged 
rooms of the size of an ordinary college 
room. Four boys go to each room, and 
this serves for both sleeping and studying 
room. In each corner of the room was a 
low desk only a few inches high, before 
which the student sits cross-legged. A 
wooden label is hung over each desk, indi- 
cating the boy’s name and number. Around 
him on the floor are the books he is using, 
not set up in a row, as with us, but lying 
like pamphlets. Each boy has his brazier, 
over which he bends and inhales the fumes 
that are accountable for many of the sore 
eyes one sees among young and old. 
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I was sorry to notice that the boys in 
‘general looked neither fresh nor strong. 
Perhaps they are worked too hard, and pos- 
sibly they are not given enough exercise. 
The odor in the school rooms was none of 
ithe purest, almost as bad as in some school 
rooms in Germany—and that is saying 
much. 

The simplicity in the sleeping apart- 
‘ments approaches the barrenness of those 
of the West Point cadets. I saw no chim- 
neys or ventilators. Each boy had a broad 
shelf on which was piled during the day 
the heavy quilt and sleeping gown into 
which he curls himself for the night. Sheets 
and night-gowns were not to be seen. 

The refectory is a long, low hall, with 
long tables and benches. Over the tables 
hung shelves on which were placed small 
lacquer boxes containing the individual din- 
ners of the students. The benches and 
tables were no doubt considered startling 
concessions to European tastes. In each 
box I found a small cup for tea, a bow! for 
food, and the ever-present chop-sticks. 

There is a gymnastic apparatus on the 
grounds, but I was informed that there was 
no compulsory drill. While making allow- 
ance for the oriental distaste for energetic 
exercise, still, in the case of a school mod- 
eled on foreign ideas like this one, it must 
be most mischievous to compel an extreme 
amount of in-door work without providing 
physical exercise sufficient to counter- 
balance it. 

My learned and venerable guide said that 
there were twenty schools in Tokio where 
English is taught, each school having about 
100 pupils ; that the Imperial College has 
700, and that in every town there is one or 
more schools of this nature. In all the 
schools of the county, where any European 
languages are taught, the prevailing one, he 
said, is always English. This must be cold 
comfort for a Frenchman. _ I was also told 
that in the Imperial College American 
methods and teachers prevailed. 

Strolled out afterwards to the parade 
ground near the barracks, and followed a 
body of infantry on to the ground. They 
numbered about 5,000 men, and formed on 
three sides of a square. From my position 
I could hear distinctly the voices of the 
officers, who stood in a group in the center. 
To these were led up individual soldiers, 
who were ignominiously harnessed with 
ropes around their necks. They wore long 
blue gowns, and each in turn knelt before 
the officers, while a decree of some sort was 
read aloud ; after which each in turn fell 
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flat on his stomach, with his face in the 
dust. Then each received twenty blows 
with a stick, and good blows they were, too, 
for they sounded to me like a man chop- 
ping wood. At the twentieth blow a man 
approached the criminal, and felt him to 
see how the cure was working. Apparently 
all went well, for immediately after this 
merciful inspection, ten more blows of the 
same character were inflicted. There were 
six culprits, each of whom received thirty 
blows in various parts of the hind-quarters. 
I was the only spectator, with the excep- 
tion of those officially connected with the 
affair, and I left the ground rather sick at 
the stomach. 

When the punishment ended, I had a 
close view of the troops marching back. 
Their bearing is slouchy, something of the 
loose gait of the French, gnd not unlike 
the French in stature, for the average 
height must have been about five foot 
three. Many of them were marked with 
small-pox. I had difficulty in realizing 
that they were real soldiers, for their guns 
seemed inordinately big for them. They 
looked as though they had put on foreign 
military clothes for the fun of the thing. 
But, ridiculous as they seem in ill-fitting 
regimentals, copied after French and Ger- 
man patterns, they are undoubtedly among 
the bravest troops in the world, as well as 
the hardiest. 

China Sea, SS. Tokio Maru, February 29. 
— When I went to my state-room on the 
steamer, before leaving Yokohama, I found 
a grave and aged native occupying the 
floor. His legs were curled under him, 
and he was solemnly smoking his pipe, 
while the door-way was stopped by a knot 
of friends who had come to see him off on 
his venturesome journey. It was evidently 
his first trip, and the first time that his 
friends had ever seen such a thing as a 
steamer. The grave native took some time 
before he could be convinced that each 
person was entitled only to the state-room 
for which he had paid, and for which his 
ticket was a voucher. The steamer is a 
Yankee craft, although flying the flag of 
Japan and bearing a Japanese name. Her 
officers are American. 

The natives on board behaved just like 
children on their first trip. They pried 
about the decks, cabins, and hold, examin- 
ing everything with the most earnest in- 
terest. They feel immensely proud to own 
these grand steamers, and you can measure 
their feelings by fancying what ours would 
be under the samecircumstances. I suppose 
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the first railroad ride is less of a novelty 
than to change from travel on a junk to 
a perfectly appointed American steamer.’ 

At Simonosaki, which is not a treaty 
port, and where, consequently, foreigners 
are not protected, I went ashore with the 
government post-office agent. This is the 
place which we bombarded in 1864, along 
with twelve men-of-war of other countries, 
because, forsooth, the Japanese had dared 
to forbid trespassing in the Inland Sea by 
foreigners. At that time we thought we 
were civilizing Japan by forcing our trade 
and our company upon her. But, not sat- 
isfied with smashing the place all to pieces, 
we took from Japan an indemnity of 
$3,000,000, of which the United States got 
$750,000. It was never claimed that we 
had been injured, and every American must 
feel that his country has been playing the 
part of a bully and a thief until this money 
is returned, with apologies. The forts that 
crowned the hill above the town have been 
demolished, and the local prince has been 
shorn of his sovereign rights. 

As I passed down the single street of the 
village, natives of all ages and sexes fled 
before me as from a tiger let loose. They 
had evidently been well drilled in their 
lesson to look upon foreigners as upon the 
devil. 

A little child who was too young to ap- 
preciate any form of devil, was playing in 
the middle of the street as I came along. 
All at once there was a tremendous clamor 
of voices from the house nearest her, pro- 
ceeding from half a dozen women who were 
waving their arms in frantic beckonings 
for the child to get away from me before 
it should be too late. But the child did 
not appear to take any notice either of me 
or of their excitement, and as they none of 
them dared to come out for the child, she 
remained playing until I had passed by, 
when a woman rushed to her, and grabbing 
her with a vigor born of motherly love, flew 
with her back to the house. 

Among the steamers in harbor at Kobe 
was a Japanese transport commanded by a 
Cape Cod skipper. He was just down 
from Corea, and when I went on board to 
have a chat with him, he took me down to 


1 Our system of imposing customs duties, sarcastically styled 
“ protection,”’ has had a most damning effect upon our foreign 
commerce, whatever it may have done for a few favored man- 
ufacturers. Albert Gallatin, when Secretary of the Treasury, 
in a report to the Senate, called attention to the fact that in 
the six years from 1793 to 1798 the average proportion of 
foreign tonnage employed in the foreign trade of this country 
was but thirteen and a half percent. In the year 1884, after 
nearly a century of ever increasing protection, the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury has to state that over seventy-six and a half per 
cent. of our foreign commerce is done in foreign vessels. At 
this rate, we can almost anticipate the day when the American 
flag will be a curiosity on the nigh seas, if it is not already so. 
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his cabin, pulled out his whisky, and 
started a yarn something like this : 

“ Yer know there’s been considerable of 
a muss up in Coree (that was his way of 
telling me of the Corean war). We've been 
up to put things straight, and you bet them 
air Coreans has got their stomachs full of 
Jap. Why, them little heathen roosters 
just cleaned out the Coreans as though 
they were cockroaches. Yer see, the 
Coree boys ain’t got no regulation rifles — 
nothing but old flintlocks, and then they 
ain’t got no more fighting style about them 
than a Vermont hay-seeder. My! were’nt 
they surprised, though, when they saw the 
Japs all rigged out in furrin fixings, with 
bayonets and brass bands? Yer see they 
didn’t expect this sort of thing, or they 
wouldn’t have been so cocky all along. 

“You'd laugh if you knew what kind of 
ballast we had down below — coffins / Sure 
as you’re a sinner, go/d coffins, all real gold. 
They couldn’t pay cash, so we cleaned out 
all their collateral deposits. It’s a cold day 
when the Japs get left, and don’t you forget 
A bag 

Yellow Sea, March g.— We are now in 
hourly expectation of sighting the low 
coast-line of China. Our great steamer is 
almost literally ploughing her way, for the 
water is dense with the mud of the Yangtse 
Kiang that empties in this neighborhood 
and makes its presence both seen and felt 
for miles out at sea. The lower Mississippi 
is bad enough in the mud line, but the 
Yellow Sea,or more appropriately, the Mud- 
Colored Sea takes the palm. 

Nagasaki, our last port in Japan, realized 
my highest expectations. We made the har- 
bor fourteen hours after leaving Simonosaki, 
a beautiful sheet of water surrounded by ab- 
rupt but well cultivated hills, whose slopes 
were studded with what might be villas of 
opulent native swells. The notable feature 
was tidiness. It seemed part of a park 
rather than a center of trade. I felt as 
though once more in the Highlands of the 
Hudson, or a Scotch Lake. In fact the 
whole trip from the beginning of the In- 
land Sea to this point has been one succes- 
sion of natural beauties, a trifle less majestic 
than the Hudson, but infinitely more pictur- 
esque than the Rhine. This scenery offers 
a most perfect combination of tea garden 


1 The captain told me that he had to make his own sound- 
ings in going in and out of port, because there were nocharts 
of these ports. He considered our naval service very ineffi- 
cient, for the reason that our men-o’-war were in the habit of 
lying for months at atime idle, in agreeable ports, while our 
merchantmen had no charts to guide them in and out of har- 
bors in the neighborhood. e said further that United 
States captains were in the habit of taking pilots when cruis- 
ing from port to port, rather than put themselves to the 
trouble of taking soundings as they went along. 
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terraces and forest,with an occasional dwell- 
ing house to give it animation. 

St. Francis Xavier, the great and good 
Jesuit missionary landed here in 1549 with 
a band of zealous disciples. In less than 
fifty years his successors wrote to Rome that 
their converts numbered 300,000, including 
a large number of princes. But, with mis- 
guided zeal, these princes were subse- 
quently induced to send a humble embassy 
to the Pope full of vows of allegiance. 
This act opened the eyes of the Tycoon to 
the fact that he had here to cope with sub- 
jects whose allegiance was not undivided. 
So he determined that he would discourage 
all such religious enterprise by a radical 
reform. It was shortly after the Pilgrim 
fathers landed on the New England coast 
and commenced the building of our great 
nation, that the Tycoon gave these 300,000 
alleged converts the choice between re- 
nouncing allegiance to the Pope, and being 
pitched headlong from a steep rock which 
we passed at the entrance of this charming 
harbor. 

Some malicious chronicler says that the 
Dutch traders, who had for many years en- 
joyed the privilege of trading here, escaped 
the test by explaining that they were not 
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Christians—only Dutchmen. This tale may 
have owed its origin to the Jesuit spite! 
who knows? 

But these same Dutchmen had many 
grievous laws to obey in return for the priv- 
ilege of trading here. The moment their 
ship cast anchor (and they were only allowed 
two ships a year) their rudder was unshipped, 
their arms and ammunition were taken on 
shore and they themselves subjected to 
strict police shadowing while in the country. 
They had to sell and to buy prices fixed 
by the government, and were in all respects 
treated as a class to whom it was dangerous 
to allow any liberties. The Perry treaty 
found them still living in the servile way 
to which they had submitted 300 years 
ago. 

It has occasioned much surprise that a 
government, professing a horror of all for- 
eigners, should have licensed these traders. 
I fancy the secret lay in that the rulers 
appreciated the value of European goods, 
particularly implemets of war and mechan- 
ical improvements. At the same time they 
took good care that this should be done as 
quietly as possible so as not to arouse the 
jeaulousy of the people, and particularly 
the priests. 


(To be continued.] 


THE CLERICAL 


WHEELMEN’S CANADIAN TOUR. 


BY REV. SYLVANUS STALL, A.M. 


THE memory of Canada abides in the 
tourist’s mind like the lingering fragrance 
of a faded flower. In anticipation, the 
pleasures of the tour antedated their reali- 
zation, but did not exceed the enjoyment 
experienced amid congenial company, 
pushing the pedal beneath a pleasant sky, 
over good roads, with lake and landscape 
stretching away, both right and left, in 
natural beauty. To the tourist weary of 
toil, and seeking relief from overwork, 
with pulses quickened, chest expanded, 
and a physical uplifting consciously aug- 
mented by every effort. that hurried on 
the silent steed, the land spread out like a 
panorama, while every quickened power 
lived in the freshness, fragrance and beauty 
of scenes that faded for a moment from 
the vision, to live forever in the memory. 

Glowing accounts of matchless roads 
across the border led to the fond hope that, 


in company with a friend or two, we might, 
some time in the future, together push the 
pedal through the Province of Ontario. 
The idea grew by being fostered, until a 
general invitation was extended to the 
some 300 clerical wheelmen in the United 
States to join in the expedition. The 
project met with marked approval, and it 
seemed as though a large number would 
join in the healthful relaxation. Fifty-six 
ministers and invited guests signified their 
desire to join, and in the final list were 
thirty-five names. 

As the trembling needle points the pole, 
so for long weeks, in trembling uncertainty, 
had our thoughts turned toward the coun- 
try that lay to the north. Time toiled 
slowly on, until the hush of the last Sab- 
bath faded into the quiet and rest, to be 
followed by the joy and hurry of an early 
departure. The dawn came, and with it 
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something of disappointment. Already for 
hours the rain had been falling in torrents, 
and gathering clouds gave promise of its 
uninterrupted continuance. With ardor 
dampened, but with plan and purpose un- 
changed, the hour for departure found 
eight tourists on the cars at New York, for 
the first time brought together from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the 
District of Columbia. The night was not 
unlike the day. The land was deluged all 
the way from New York to Niagara Falls. 
Tuesday was a fitful day, with shine and 
shower following in quick succession. 
Ohio, Michigan, and Rhode Island sent in 
their contributions, increasing the party to 
thirteen, and these hurried across the new 
suspension bridge to the place of rendez- 
vous. Hurrying between the showers, 
sheltering in a shed, Drummondville was 
finally reached in rain and mud. After 
dinner, the meeting for organization was 
opened with prayer by Dr. Barnes, officers 
were elected, a chaplain appointed, plans 
and particulars agreed upon, and late in 
the afternoon the party moved off for St. 
Catherine’s, while the commander went to 
complete the customs arrangements already 
begun. 

There is no poetry in the requirements 
of a custom house, and our narration must 
be in plainest prose. The bond, such as 
had been previously accepted at other 
ports, and upon which calculation had 
been made, was declined as falling short of 
the explicit instructions from Ottawa that 
bicycles were to be classed as vehicles, and 
be permitted to enter Canada for a period 
not exceeding one month, by leaving a de- 
posit of thirty per cent. of the value of the 
machines. Several conferences proved 
unavailing, and for the commander to de- 
posit five or six hundred dollars in hard 
cash was impossible. Wednesday was 
wearing away, the tourists were storm- 
bound or mud-stayed at St. Catherine’s ; 
several others had crossed from the Falls, 
and were at Clifton, waiting and anxious 
to be off. On Wednesday evening a tele- 
gram from the commander to the commis- 
sioner of customs at Ottawa, seconded by 
a dispatch from Dr. John Furgeson, a 
member of Parliament, resident at Clifton, 
secured the desired result, and the nexi 
morning the second section boarded the 
train for Grimsby, where the united party 
left the cars, and started off for Hamilton, 
while the commander remained to bond the 
bicycles in the warehouse, and then over- 
take the party in the afternoon. 
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From the Falls to Hamilton, the ride was 
promised to be one amid scenes of historic . 
recollections, surrounded by natural beauty. 
But all the landscape the tourists saw was 
each rod of road as it slowly rolled away 
beneath a tire buried in mud. 

The vexations in crossing the border 
were soon forgotten, as the tourists filed 
through the streets of Galt, escorted by the 
local wheelmen, to the enjoyment of a pub- 
lic reception, given by the local clergy and 
united congregations in the Knox Presby- 
terian Church. In the basement the hearty 
welcome and generous hospitality found 
expression in the unstinted abundance and 
great variety of meats and delicacies which 
were spread upon the long tables that sur- 
round the room. Decorations of flowers 
and evergreens, British and American flags 
tastefully interwrought, young ladies 
dressed in white, serving the hungry from 
a menu that would have done honor to 
Delmonico’s — amid scenes like these, the 
Custom House officers demanding the 
“pound of flesh,” and the warehouse with 
bicycles “bonded as imported freight,” all 
faded, to be forgotten until fourteen 
machines were again leaned against the 
depot in Clifton to be counted by the 
officers of customs, that the signatures 
might be torn from the bond at the end 
of the tour. 

After lingering long in satisfying the 
felt needs of hungry tourists, a larger 
audience assembled in the audience room 
above to enjoy the addresses of welcome 
and responses. Hearty greetings, amus- 
ing incidents, and eloquent speeches lasted 
until twelve. From midnight until morn- 
ing was only too brief to get much sleep. 
Breakfast was soon passed, entertainers 
and visiting wheelmen were photographed 
in assemblage in front of the church, good- 
byes were said, the signal was sounded, 
and the tourists were off for Ayr and 
Woodstock. 

The reception at Galt was but a fore- 
taste of what awaited all along the line. 
The ride for several successive days was 
little less than one continuous ovation — 
public dinners, civic and ecclesiastical re- 
ceptions, detained the tourists at midday, 
or held him a willing but tired captive until 
midnight. Village and hamlet expectantly 
awaited our coming, and the largest 
churches were sometimes too small to 
admit those who came to join in a wel- 
come to the “ Preachers from the States.” 

From Niagara Falls to Woodstock the 
roads had not been all that might have 
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been desired, or all that the tourists had 
been led to expect. But the roads which 
had not been intolerable continually gave 
promise of gradual improvement, until they 
reached their promised excellence from Lon- 
don to Goderichand downtoGuelph. From 
Toronto to Kingston, the favorite tour- 
ing ground of Canadian wheelmen, short 
patches of poor road were sandwiched into 
the excellent road which leads through rich 
rural districts, beautiful villages, stretching 
away for three days amid scenes where lake 
and land lend their attractions to grace a 
perfect picture of natural beauty. 

The tour of 621 miles had been broken 
into daily stages varying from forty to 
fifty miles, but on the latter part of this 
beautiful roadway were 100 miles reported 
to be easily possible to any whose pushing 
powers might make them ambitious to 
cover such a distance in a single day. Sev- 
eral of the party were anxious for the 
“Century Run,” and, lest their laudable 
ambition might lead to a too marked 
rivalry, and excite unfavorable comment, 
the commander ordered the ride from 
Toronto to Kingston to be a “ go-as-you- 
please.” Personal affinities and kindred 
purposes divided the party into little 
companies, each marking a pace most 
agreeable to themselves. The end of 
the first day found some at Bowmans- 
ville, others at Port Hope, and still others 
at Cobourg. With the dawn of Tuesday, 
several were early in the saddle, purposing 
to see the sun set on the spires of Kings- 
ton. With the variable quality of the road, 
hope and fear chased each other like sun- 
shine and shadow, until at the end of the 
first forty miles, purpose was almost dead. 
But after leaving Trenton, hope revived, 
and the declining day saw three separate 
wheelmen nearing their destination, while 
three others were left to find the “ British 
American ” by the pale light of the moon. 
To these six belong the honors of the 
“Century Run.” 

From the beginning to the ending the 
tourists formed a congenial company. Un- 
due dignity had been carefully folded in 
surplice and gown, and laid away for a 
period of recreation:and rest. Good di- 
gestion had prepared the way for an easy 
adjustment of doctrinal differences, and a 
good appetite and sound sleep had put 
every cleric in condition for the enjoyment 
of three weeks of Christian fellowship and 
manly diversion. 

The news of so goodly a company of 
ministers “away on wheels” must evidently 
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have awakened some expectation in the 
Canadian borders, or the hope of coming 
good would not have found expression at 
the lips of the half-intoxicated Canadian, 
who, seeing the approach of so startling a 
cavalcade, supposing it a sort of Salvation 
Army on wheels, stammeringly inquired, 
“Where are you goin’ to hold meetin” 
to-night ?” 

But the true intent of the tour could be 
more accurately judged by the numerous. 
farmers at whose hospitable houses a 
liberal libation of milk was poured forth 
from pitchers and buckets to slake the 
thirst of men who had come from ten 
states to seek health on the roads of the 
Old Dominion. 

That people should have awaited the 
first glimpse of the expected tourists, and 
kept them fixed in view until the little: 
wheel of the last in line had disappeared 
in the distance, is indeed not strange. It 
was a scene of pleasure even to an old 
wheelman to fall to the rear and follow the 
long line of sparkling wheels and revolv- 
ing pedals. Neither did the procession 
lack attention when, on the Sabbath, each 
of the tourists, in cycling garb, took his 
place in the line to march to an appointed 
place of worship. 

Each day brought its quota of fresh in- 
cident and varied enjoyment. The route: 
map is all dotted over with names which 
mark the place of pleasing recollections. 
Galt, and Ayr, and Woodstock, and Exe- 
ter, and Goderich, and Seaforth, and 
Mitchell, and Stratford, are inseparably 
associated with serenades, collations, and 
receptions. 

Here is a place which marks a peculiar 
experience in the history of clerical cycling. 
The kaleidoscope presents a scene of 
brotherly love. Two riding side by side, 
in sweet converse, oblivious of ruts and 


stones, and all surroundings. Quick as. 
thought the scene changes. Every part 
has assumed a new relation. As the dust 


clears away, there comes a revelation of 
one hundred and ninety-two pounds of 
humanity interlarded between two bicy- 
cles, the nether one of which writhes under 
the lateral pressure of so large a portion 
of the State of Rhode Island. The kalei- 
doscope turns to present what might be 
called a strictly pastoral scene. Two men 
are talking across the fence to a farmer ; 
the plow stands in the unfinished furrow. 
With another turn, you recognize the 
same horses hitched to a rural ambulance, 
while two uninjured wheelmen lift a less. 
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fortunate wheel, with buckled felloes and 
broken spokes, to its place in the wagon, 
for a ride of nine miles to the repair shop 
at London. . 

All along the line, courteous and gentle- 
manly wheelmen welcomed our approach, 
escorting us both in and out of town. But 
just here the map marks the sudden ap- 
pearance from some rural retreat of a well- 
meaning villager, gorgeously arrayed in 
bright “barber-pole” stockings. For two 
days he graced every reception, and deco- 
rated every platform, as if unconscious of 
any wrong he should do a great nation 
should he be regarded as one of the visit- 
ing dignitaries who had come across the 
border. 

Here the map marks the place where, 
rounding a turn in the road, at Bayfield, 
the broad expanse of Lake Huron burst 
upon the vision in a scene of unspeakable 
beauty. Here a rest by the wayside, and 
there a dinner at a little country inn. 
Here a long coast, and there a great hill 
that lifted us to a fine prospect which 
seemed to lay the whole land at our feet. 
Here at Kingston the map marks the ter- 
mination of the wheeling portion of the 
tour. 

At four o’clock on Thursday morning a 
long line of sleepy tourists wended their 
way to the river to embark on the steamer 
for a sail to Brockville. The day was 
faultles and fair, the river calm and clear, 
while the islands of green passed in quick 
review at either side of the boat. Of the 
beauties of this sail among the Thousand 
Islands, who can speak? Where else can 
islands so numerous, so green, so pict- 
uresque, be found? The river with its 
clear flood hurries swiftly in its vacillating 
circuit, as bewildered among the enticing 
attractions which tempt it from its placid 
rest in the lake to its final plunge into the 
sea. 

Tarrying for an hour at Brockville, the 
returning boat, A/gerian, was soon at the 
wharf. The wheels were stored for a ride 
over Lake Ontario, not to be unloaded un- 
til twenty-two hours later, when the tour- 
ists should disembark at Toronto. The 
afternoon wore lazily but pleasantly away. 
Then came the last night to be spent to- 
gether — and what a night of merry-mak- 
ing and enjoyment it was! Gathered 
round the piano at the front end of the 
state-room hall, how we sang, exhausting 
the common store of sacred hymns. In- 
strumental music, vocal solos, and grand 
choruses with plenty of deep bass. Men 
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of thirty-five and forty, we became young 
again, and, as in college days, we made the 
hall to ring with “ Upidee,” “ Bingo,” 
“Saw My Leg Off,” “Last Cigar,” “ Good- 
night, Ladies,” and all the songs which 
could be brought from memory’s treasury 
— perhaps the first time they had been 
called forth for many years. Then the 
tricks of college days, and stories, some 
ancient and many new, laughter-provok- 
ing and full of merriment, making the 
last night with one consent “the liveliest, 
jolliest, most boyish night of all the 
tour.” 

Eleven o’clock found each cleric fast 
asleep in his narrow berth. The dark clouds 
which had excited the captain’s anxiety 
soon gave evidence of increasing fury. The 
quiet lake was lashed and menaced into 
anger. The deepening darkness, the rain 
falling in torrents, the wind whistling 
through the cordage, the groans of sea-sick 
passengers —oh, how the poetry and ro- 
mance of “ Life on the Ocean Wave, and a 
Home on the Rolling Deep” faded from 
the tourist’s soul as he lay in his berth 
wishing for land. Breakfast was taken 
at the Walker House with a relish, espe- 
ially by those who had been casting up 
accounts with Neptune. 

Soon we were en route for Niagara, 
meeting the “customary” friends of the 
tourist at Clifton. Farewells were said to 
some who continued their homeward jour- 
ney on the same train, while the remainder 
rode together to the new Suspension Bridge 
to be photographed, having the great Falls 
of Niagara for a background. A brief 
meeting for business was held, the tour 
was voted an unqualified success, a reso- 
lution of thanks to the Commander, and 
the expressed desire for a similar excursion 
the following season, a hearty hand-shak- 
ing, reluctant farewells, and the tour was 
really at an end. 

The peculiar character of the company 
as distinctly clerical, the marked attention 
and numerous receptions, the dignified 
Christian bearing of the wheelmen, as well 
as the projecting and completing of a tour 
which exceeded in distance and duration 
any effort previously attempted, made it 
the object of general newspaper attention, 
and universally favorable comment. 

For more than two weeks, dyspepsia, 
the preacher’s mortal enemy, had been 
dragged to death at the wheels of our fly- 
ing chariots, color had come back to the 
cheeks of pallor, the voice had become 
deep-chested and strong, and instead of 
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losing in weight, an average gain of three 
and one-half pounds had proved the recre- 
ation to be healthful as well as enjoyable. 
Returning to their several fields of labor, 
these weary workers away on wheels, in 
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THE 
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pleasant Christian fellowship, and the most 
charming scenes of Ontario, had found in 
renewed physical power the indispensable 
requisite for enlarged effort in pulpit and 
pastorate, 


SADDLE.! 


BY THEODORE A. DODGE, U.S.A. 


How about holding the reins in the jump? 
Well, now we come to debatable ground. 
To-day’s fashion tells you to use both hands. 
The old-fashioned English habit, as well as 
the necessary habit of the 


The only rule for keeping your mare true to 
her work is never to ride at anything which 
you have not made up your mind tocarry her 
over. Betrueto yourself in your ambition 





soldier and of all other 
riders who have work to 
do, is to use the bridle 
hand alone. I prefer the 
latter habit. Only a half- 
trained horse needs both 
hands. A good jumper 
ought to want to jump, not 
have to be steered and 
shoved over an obstacle. 
I am willing to allow that 
some brutes have to be so 
steered ; but if a horse is 
well taught, likes to leap, 
and can be safely ridden 
at an obstacle with one 
hand, why use two? Ifa 
man is astride a horse who 
must be steered, let him 
use both. If he can teach 
his horse to be true at his 
jumps with but one hand, 
both will have gained a 
point, and be one hand 
better off ; for two hands 
may be used at any time, 
if called for. 

A sound and vigorous 
horse, who has been prop- 
erly taught to jump, will 
take anything which he 
feels that his rider himself 
means to goover. If you 
want utterly to spoil your 
Nelly, ride her at things 
you yourself feel uncer- 
tain about clearing. She 
will quickly find out your 
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RISING AT A HURDLE, 


' By permission of the author, from his valuable and entertaining book “* Patroclus and Penelope,”’ published by Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1886, 
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to jump, and Nelly will be true to you. It 
is usually the horses that have been fooled 
by uncertain hearts and tremulous hands 
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character in a horse to make it a sine gua 
non for you to employ both at every leap. 
Of what avail would a trooper be ina charge, 

with his horse bounding 











over dismounted com- 
panions, dead, or, worse 
still, wounded and strug- 
gling horses, and all man- 
ner of obstacles, if he had 
to steer his horse with his 
sword-hand? And not 
infrequently you will find, 
in the peaceful charge 
after harmless Reynard, 
that your right arm is 
better employed in fend- 
ing off blows from stray 
branches or in opening a 
passage through a close 
cover, than in holding on 
to oneof yourreins. Have 
you never been through 
a bullfinch where you 
must part the clustering 
branches if you were to 
scramble through and 
avoid the wondrous wise 
man’s bramble-bush ex- 
perience? Have you never 
felt your hat going at the 
instant your horse was 
taking off? Have you 
never seen just the neat- 
est place in the hedge 
obstructed by a single 
branch, which your right 
arm could thrust aside as 
you flew over? Have 
you never, O my hunting 
brother, had to make an 
awfully sudden grab at 
your horse’s mane? 

And while I am happy 
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who fail you at the critical moment, or who 
have to be steered over their fences. So 
long as your horse has jumping ability, 
and you have a “warm heart and a cool 
head,” you can go anywhere. 

A generation ago no one was ashamed 
of even letting his right arm fly up now 
and then, for it was not in olden times the 
extremity of “bad form” which it is now 
pronounced to be. Look over Doyle or 
Leech for proof of this. But the main argu- 
ment against the unnecessary use of two 
hands is that you may absolutely require 
your right hand for something else, while 
it certainly argues a poor training or 


to defer to the opinion of 
some of the most noted 
steeple-chasers and first-flight men in this 
controversy, when they call single-hand 
jumping a hateful practice, and ascribe to 
it half the bad habits of the hunter and 
the crooked seats of the rider, I am satisfied 
to look at the the portraits of such wonder- 
ful equestrians as Captain Percy Williams, 
or Tom Clarke, huntsman of the Old 
Berkshire, and a dozen others that could 
be instanced, all using the bridle hand 
alone, and some of them even forgetting 
that it is “bad form” to let the right 
elbow leave the side. Bad form, forsooth! 
These portraits would scarcely have been 
thus painted if the habit had met the 
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disapproval of the celebrated horsemen in 


question. 


So far as you are concerned, Tom, you 
will learn while Penelope is learning. Use 
your snaffle bit alone. A man needs light 
hands to jump with a curb, or else his 
horse must have a leather mouth. When- 
ever Nelly has made up her mind to jump, 
let her have her head. Don’t try to tell 
her when to take off. Leave that to her, 
and don’t flurry her while she is making 
up her mind when and where to do it. 
Leave that to the very experienced rider. 


If she is jumping from a 
stand, or slow trot, you 
can say a word of en- 
couragement to her, but 
by no means do so ata 
gallop, when within a 
stride or two of the jump. 
Be ready, however, to 
draw rein sufficient to 
give her some support as 
soon as she has landed. 

You will find that when 
Nelly jumps, the strong 
and quick extension of 
her hind legs will throw 
you into the air and for- 
ward. To obviate this, 
settle down in your seat; 
in other words, “curl 
your sitting bones under 
you,” use your legs (not 
your heels), and lean back 
just enough not to get 
thrown from your saddle. 
Don’t try any of the fancy 
ideas about first leaning 
forward to ease her croup 
while she takes off. You 
will come a cropper if you 
do. Lean back. It will 
not take you long to find 
out how much, and the 
leaning forward will come 
of itself. 

It is often alleged by 
old cross-country riders 
that the best hunters land 
on their hind feet. Many, 
no doubt, land so quickly 
and so well gathered that 
they give to the eye the 
appearance of so doing. 
But I doubt if photog- 
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ones in succession. But your eye can by no 
means catch Patroclus in this position. His 
hind legs seem to follow his fore legs much 
more closely ; and he always lands cleverly 
and so well gathered as to make not the 
slightest falter in his new stride. It is also 
said that the best water-jumpers skim and 
do not rise much to the jump. But I fancy 
that every horse rises more to water than 
the fancy drawn pictures show. Gravita- 
tion alone, it seems, would make this neces- 
sary. Photography would prove the fact, 
but there are probably not enough such 
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raphy would really show them to land other 
than on one fore foot, instantly relieved by 
the second one planted a short stride farther 
on, and followed by the corresponding hind 


photographs extant to-day to decide upon 
the question. 

You may read a dozen volumes about 
jumping, Tom, but a dozen jumps will 
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teach you a dozen times as much as the 
printer’s ink. And remember that a stand- 
ing or an irregular jump, even if small, or 
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Don’t be afraid of a fall. It won’t hurt 
you much in nineteen cases out of twenty. 
If you find you are really going and 

can’t save yourself, don’t 
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stiffen ; try to flop, the more 
like a drunken man the 


sat better. It is rigid muscles 

“a y which break bones. This is 

ci, 4 | a hard rule to learn. Many 
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falls alone teach its uses. A 
suggestion will by no means 
do so. But hold on to your 
reins for your life, Tom, when 
you fall. This is one of the 
most important things to re- 
member. It has saved many 
a man from being dragged. 

A man who brags that he 
has never had a fall may be 
set down as having never 
done much hard riding. 
Many a time and oft have 
the very best riders and their 
steeds entered the next field 
in Tom Noddy’s order : 


Tom Noddy E. 
T. N.’s b. g. Dan 2. 


And yet how few bones there 
are broken for the number 
of fails. A good shaking up 
is all there is to it, as a 
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rule. When a man meliows 
into middle life (how much 
farther on in years middle 
life is when we are well past 
forty than when we are 
twenty-five!) he is apt to 
feel discreet, because con- 
scious that a bad spill may 
hurt him worse than in his 
youth, and he will look upon 
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a “hog-backed stile” as a 
thing requiring a deal of 
deliberation, if not a wee bit 
jumping- powder. He will 
avoid trying conclusions 
whenever he can. But at 











Plate x TAKING-OFF AT WATER. 

that the leap of a pony, is harder to sit 
than a well-timed jump of twice the dimen- 
sions on a full-grown horse. I have been 
nearly dismounted in teaching a new horse 
much oftener than in the hunting-field. It 
is only when your horse. comes down, 
or when a bad jumper rushes at his 
fence and then swerves or refuses suddenly, 
that there is any grave danger of a fall in 
riding to hounds. 


your age, and with your 

legs, on that mare of yours, 
Tom, you should go anywhere, if she will 
learn to jump cleverly. 

Your feet should be “home” in the stir- 
rups, and you will naturally throw them 
slightly backward as you hold on, toes 
down, because it both gives you the better 
grip and keeps your stirrup on your foot. 
In this particular, Tom, I bid you heed 
my precept, and not study my example, 
which is by no means of the best, as I am 
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reduced to jumping with a straight leg, 
and to fastening my stirrup to my foot, lest I 
should not find it when I land. 

The Englishman’s method and seat for 
cross-country riding is undeniably the best, 
and perhaps is hardly to be criticised. But 
a good seat or hands for hunting are not 
necessarily good for all other saddle work. 
That firmness in a saddle which will take 
a man over a five-foot wall may not be of 
the same quality as will give him absolutely 
light hands for School-riding. For as a 
tule, Englishmen prefer hunters who take 
pretty well hold of the bridle, and work 
well up to the bit. And for this one pur- 
pose, perhaps they are right. Such a hold 
will not, however, teach a man the uses of 
light hands in the remotest degree. 

In a sharp run to hounds, a horse must 
have his head. For high pace or great 
exertions of mere speed, the horse must 
be free. A twitch on the curb may 
check him at a jump and 
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But for the ride on the road, which to 
many of us is a lazy luxury, you need 
variety in speed, as well as gaits, for 
both comfort and pleasure. Patroclus 
here will walk, amble, rack, single-foot, 
trot, canter, gallop, and run, or go from 
any one into any other at will; and 
every one of these gaits is unmistaka- 
bly distinct, crisp, and well performed. 
Nor have I ever found him any the less 
accomplished cross-country, within his limi- 
tation of condition and speed, for having 
had a complete education for the road. 
When I give him his head and loosen my 
curb, I find him just as free as if I had 
never restrained him from choosing his 
own course. Who can say that the pleas- 
ure to be derived from such a horse for 
daily use does not exceed that to be got 
from one who can only trot on the road, or 
run and jump in the field? 

Perhaps Nelly will never learn so much, 





give him a bad fall. As 
in racing, a horse has to 
learn that his duty is to 
put all his courage, speed, 
and jumping ability into 
his work, subject only to 
discreet guidance and man- 
agement. But onthe road, 
the exact reverse should 
bethe rule. There is sure- 
ly less enjoyment in your 
Penelope, who to-day can 
only walk, or else goa four- 
minute gait without con- 
stant friction, than there 
will be when she can vary 
her gaits and keep up any 
desired rate of speed, from 
a walk to a fifteen-mile 
trot, or a sharp gallop, at 
the least intimation of your 
hands and without discom- 
fort to herself. I know 
of nothing more annoying 
than to be forced by a rid- 
ing companion, of which- 
ever sex, into a sharper 
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gait than either of you wish 





to go, because mounted 
on a fretting horse, who 
cannot be brought down 
to a comfortable rate of 

















speed until all but tired out. 

In the hunting field you 
expect to go fast for a short time, and 
it is alone the speed and the occasional 
obstacle which lend the zest to the sport. 


Plate xii. 


A TWENTY-FOOT LEAP, 


for Patroclus is an exceptionally intelligent 
and well-suppled horse. But she can learn 
a good deal of it. 











Foon for cats is the latest addition the com- 
pany known as Spratt’s Patent has added to its 
list of manufactures. The outlook for the sale 
of made food for cats looks as dubious at the 
present time as doubtless did the prospect of 
making a fortune out of dog biscuits when Mr. 
Spratt, an English optician, obtained his patent 
for their manufacture. And yet to what dimen- 
sions that business has grown within the last 
ten years! If Mr. Spratt had been an American 
he would have called them dog crackers, that 
being the word synonymous with the English 
biscuit. There is one thing to be said with re- 
gard to the inventor and his successors — they 
possess the American go-ahead quality in a 
marked degree, and not only have branch es- 
tablishments in various European capitals, but 
have lately established themselves on this side 
of the Atlantic. This, like the English and 
Russian establishments, has been turned into 
a stock company, and such a rush of applica- 
tions was made that the stock was subscribed 
for twice over several days before the date for 
the closing of the books, and the shares are at a 
high premium on the London Stock Exchange. 
In addition to the ordinary dog biscuits, there 
are several other kinds made, such as grey- 
hound, hunting, pet-dogs’, puppies’, and also 
medicine biscuits, such as cod-liver-oil cakes, 
to be used when strengthening food is required, 
and aperient biscuits, to avoid the difficulty of 
giving some dogs medicine. A large business 
is also done in the manufacturing of various 
kinds of poultry condiments and foods, and 
about the greatest curiosity to an American is 
the horse biscuit. It is doubtless very useful in 
England when out hunting; and one or two 
can conveniently be carried in the pocket and 
given to the horse after a hard run which has 
taken them far from home. 


It is now about a year since Mr. G. C. 
Cleather came out from England to establish an 
American branch of Spratt’s patent, and located 
on Fifty-sixth street, New York. A four-story 
warehouse was secured and fitted up in an ad- 
mirable manner for carrying on the business 
with the least’ amount of labor. The formula 
for making the dog biscuits is kept a secret, but 
it is well known that they contzin, among other 
things, flour, “middlings,” specially prepared 
meat, rice, dates and beetroot. The fourth 
floor of the warehouse is used for storing all the 


ingredients, and on baking day the necessary 

uantities are “dumped” in a room on this 

oor. They are carefully mixed by shoveling 
them from one side to the other, and when this 
is completed, a large hopper in the middle of 
the room is filled. By pulling aside a trap in 
the neck of the hopper the contents slide into a 
mixing trough on the floor below. Water is 
supplied from a small tank, and revolving knives 
soon make dough out of the mass. It is then 
passed and repassed between rollers, which 
process takes the place of kneading. The last 
pair of rollers reduces it to the thickness of the 
biscuit, and when it passes through them it is 
cut and stamped. The biscuits then run on to 
an endless web of coarse canvas, from which 
they drop to a slide, which deposits them on the 
lower floor, close to the oven. Here they are 
placed on an endless web of iron sheets, which 
move through the oven at such a slow rate that 
it takes half an hour for a row of biscuits to 
reach the other end, a distance of 45 feet. By 
this time they are thoroughly baked, and as the 
web turns around the roller at the farther end, 
the biscuits drop into baskets, in which they 
are carried to the drying room above the oven. 
Here they are placed on the floor, and when 
thoroughly cold and dry, are ready for packing 
in bags or boxes. The capacity of the works 
is seven tons a day, but at present the average 
bake is two tons. In addition to the appliances 
referred to, there are mills for grinding seeds, 
bones and oyster shells, and a cleverly con- 
structed invention for picking out any metallic 
substances which may have got into the meat. 
This is done by means of a strongly magnetized 
belt, over which the chopped meat is passed, 
and to which the pieces of metal adhere till 
swept off by a revolving brush. This is a 
Yankee invention. 

Fames Watson, 
1 
* 

MR. W. M. NortH, of the British Telegraph 
Company at Teheran, Persia, who offered 
Thomas Stevens such material assistance, is an 
enthusiastic wheelman. He writes us, under 
date of June 28: “I have been over the road 
from Resht to Bushire, z. ¢., the whole length of 
Persia, and must say it is generally bad, even on 
horseback, but possibly not worse than some 
Mr. Stevens passed over in Asia Minor.” 











CONSTANTINOPLE, June 24, 1886. 
TO THE EDITOR OF OUTING: 


Sir: Although I am, unfortunately, personally 
unknown toyou, I takethis opportunity of writing 
a few lines to you concerning a certain mutual 
acquaintance of ours, the celebrated bicyclist, 
Mr. Thomas Stevens, whose venturous ride 
round the world is exciting so much interest, not 
only among the general public and in sporting 
circles, but also in those devoted to diplomacy ; 
insomuch that he has even disturbed the calm 
and peaceful slumber of an English Legation, 
situated in a far-away country not altogether 
removed from Asia, but the name of which wild 
horses shall not drag from me. 

The situation of things in Central Asia was 
already grave; the questions at issue were of 
momentous import; the relations of the three 
frontiers, the Persian, the Russian, and the 
Afghan-English, were strained to the highest 
possible degree of tension; the air was dark 
with diplomacy; but, under Providence, it was 
hoped that some sort of settlement might be 
arrived at, if only nasty, carping newspaper 
writers, and others outside the charmed circles of 
officialdom, would keep away. And why, after 
all, should they come? The country was indis- 
putably beastly ; the natives obstructive and un- 
clean; their manners were vile, and their cus- 
toms worse ; surely, then, even in these sadly- 
changed, radical times, the deserts of Central 
Asia would be allowed to florish in peace under 
the fostering care of our fine old crusted English 
diplomacy. But what is this? O horror! O 
heavens! A manonawheel! Upsetting pre- 
conceived notions of travel, time-honored geo- 
graphical fallacies, Asiatic women on donkeys, 
embassies, legations — everything; possibly, 
also, even governments. Stop him at any cost! 
Break his spokes; steal his bearings; poison his 
bread and “mast;” but, best of all, have him 
arrested. And arrest was, in short, the final lot 
of the venturous bicyclist, after having pen- 
etrated to within 370 miles of the British out- 
posts in the Pisheen Valley, crossed barren 
mountains and arid deserts, and having had 
generally a time made up of one part danger 
and one part annoyances. After nineteen days 
of close but courteous confinement by the 
Afghans, he was escorted back to beyond the 
Persian frontier, and had perforce to make his 


way back to Meshed, where he met me — un- 
happy and discomfited tourist, forbidden to 
travel anywhere of the slightest interest. Thus 
it was that Mr. Stevens and myself traveled back 
together from the Holy City of Meshed unto the 
port of Burder Guz, on the Caspian, from 
whence, after many days, we finally turned up 
at Constantinople. 

I was ill at the time, having only just pulled 
through a smart attack of dysentery, and the 
kind care Stevens took of me will not soon fade 
from my memory. 

A glance at the map and the slighted knowl- 
edge of Asiatic people, must convince any one 
that Stevens has, in penetrating to Farrah, trav- 
eling in the exceptional mode he did, performed 
one of the most adventurous feats of modern 
times. The crossing of the Dasht-i-na-oomed, 
from Farg, on the Birjund-Herat Road to Far- 
rah, aclear 120 miles of howling wilderness, 
and which no European has heretofore traversed 
in its entirety, is by itself a tidy exploit. 

Allow me to express a hope that you will pub- 
lish a fac-simile of: those photographs that 
Stevens brought back from Afghanistan, those 
melancholy relics of the gallant Sixty-sixth, for 
from that far-away country, known to us 
chiefly but by its dangers and disasters, the 
plucky wheelman has brought back sad me- 
mentoes that, if published, may be recognized 
and claimed by some of those that still mourn 
the gallant fellows that. fell on that fatal day at 
Maiwand. 

The Governor of Farrah was much aston- 
ished at the smallness of the escort with which 
Mr. Stevens rode into the Bazaar, said escort 
consisting of a few wondering children that had 
attended him into the town. “The Boundary 
Commission,” said he, speaking with bated 
breath, “had many sabres and bayonets, and 
the eye of man could not discern the desert, for 
the number of the transport animals they brought 
with them, while this man cometh and goeth 
unattended, riding on the skeleton of an iron 
horse. 

Trusting that you will believe that it is only 
my knowledge of the great and growing interest 
now taken in this remarkable ride, that has im- 
pelled me to trouble you with these lines, I am 


Yours very faithfully, 
Ernest Raleigh. 
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HOW THE BICYCLE AFFECTED ASIA 
MINOR. 


A MISSIONARY friend of Thomas Stevens sent 
him the following letter, dated Erzroom, De- 
cember 15, 1885, which explains itself, and tells 
the future wheelman what he may expect if he 
seeks to emulate our correspondent: 


“The people of Erzroom were rather too circumspect to 
make any special remarks—only a few exclamations of won- 
der. The most notable was the tone and gesture of the 
soldier at the gate as you left Erzroom. e exclaimed, 
“Allah! Allah! ala Franga!!’’ as if he said, those irre- 

ressible Franks; what next, will they fly? On my way to 

ussia I followed in gen od trail a good part of the _ to 
Byazid. I heard much about the ‘ wonderful thing’ such as 
the following. We spent a night at Koord Alli, the small 
Koordish village near the Alashgird end of the Deli Baba 
Pass. Our host told us that as you passed the whole village 
turned out to see, and he added: ‘I have been in the world 
now about fifty years, and I have seen many wonderful thing:, 
but that was the most wonderful.’ 

“* Another man described the affair like a man riding on a 
rope, and going as fast as a bird could fly. Another would 
not believe but that the rider had some way .by which he 
made the wind help him along. As you approached another 
village, the inhabitants were thunderstruck to see a footman 
coming toward them through the air—they could not see the 
wheel at that distance, and it was a greater surprise to them 
to see you riding ona wheel. Such a thing was never seen 
before. After you had passed, a bright idea struck one man, 
and he hastily mounted the best horse in the village in order 
to overtake the ‘ Devil.’ But the fine horse, at his best speed, 
was left far in the rear. 

“*We called on the Kaimakaur, at Kara Kelisseh, who told 
us of your passing through that village; how you obtained 
some bread and sat down to eat; how the crowd collected; 
how zaftiehs took you to have your papers examined; how 
you were brought to him, and could talk neither in Arme- 
nian, Koordish, Turkish or French, and how he had withered 
the crowd by ordering them to disperse: that that was not a 
very wonderful thing, for his part he hau seen a thousand and 
one of those things in Constantinople. He had to maintain 
the dignity of his office, and not allow the rabble to suppose 
that he was not a perfect cyclist himself. 

“* Near the monastery of Eutch Kalisseh you met a caravan 
of camels, which took fright at your machine and went pell- 
mell over the bank. Two of them broke their legs. The 
drivers, in great wrath, rushed after the miraculous affair to 

t the man on it, but they had to gnash their teeth in anger 
and chagrin as their intended victim glided past and was out 
of reach in a moment. 

“* After you had passed the caravan, a Koord was coming 
toward you, and when he saw this ‘ footman walking through 
the air’ towards him he declared it to be a saint from heaven 
or an imp from ‘hell,’ and his hair began to rise and his blood 
curdle. He turned his horse to escape at full speed, but he 
was terrified, on glancing back, to see that ‘the thing’ was 
gaining on him. Seeing a man ina field near by, he rushed 
up to him, and had just enough breath left to crave his pro- 
tection ere he went into a fainting fit. Recovering from his 
faint, and finding himself unharmed, and that ‘the thing’ 
had disappeared he thanked Allah for his wonderful preser- 
vation. e declared that when he saw the footman coming 
through the air toward him, a white and strange looking head 
the helmet), a black body, the arms stretched out and the 
eet moving in that way (he could not distinguish the bicycle 
in the distance), his strength all went from his heart, for it 
was the greatest miracle and most wonderful thing he had 
ever seen in his life. 

“* Just one more story. You had passed Diadin, and stopped 
at a fountain by the roadside to drink and rest. There you 
fell asleep. Awaking, you found a party of Koordish robbers 
examining the bicycle. They had thought to kill you, take 
your money and machine, and go. On second thought they 
concluded they would not know how to work it, and it would 
be useless to them, While they were meditating what to do 
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you aw ke, Then they said, ‘ Let the man show us how to use 
the machine, after that we may shoot and rob him.’ After 
some signs you motioned them to mount their horses, but they 
would not. You then motioned them to walk along beside 
you. When you mounted, and got two or three paces ahead, 
one of them ran up to catch hold and stop the machine, when 
he suddenly found himself confronted with a revolver, and 
before he could recover from his surprise the ‘ two-wheeied 
iron horse’ and rider were out of reach, 

“I gathered these stories as I have related them. You will 
know how much of actual fact there is at the bottom and how 
much is elaboration. The stories lose much for want of the 
manner of telling and peculiar gestures of the narrators. It 
was very interesting to me to watch the expressions of wonder 
and surprise. I imagine those Koordish stories are elabora- 
tions, but they tell well for the imagination and power of 
elaboration of the relators, You made an impression which 
will last fifty years hence. Gray-haired men will tell of the 
wonderful ‘footman walking through the air’ who went 
through the country as fast as a bird could fly, All join in 
kindest regards and best wishes for your success,”’ 


* 
* * 


TO THE EDITOR OF OUTING. 


The following letter will be of interest, I 
think, in connection with the “ Word on Tennis 
Courts,” in the June Number of OUTING, being 
from a gentleman well qualified to express an 
opinion on the subject. — WW. LZ. T. 


6 AVENUE DE LA GARE, LAUSANNE, 
July 10, 1886. 

Dear Sir: 1 have to thank you for the kind- 
ness of sending me a copy of OUTING, and for 
the interesting notice of the Lausanne Courts. 
You will be glad to hear that they are a great 
success, having paid off their debt of between 
£400 and £500, ($2,000 to $2,500), and are as 
popular as ever. I do not know what the Eng- 
lish in Lausanne would do without them. There 
is one inaccuracy in your report, however; it is 
this: the lines are puinted in ved, not marked 
out with brick. .. We have severe frost here — 
forty days skating last winter. A court we put 
down last May, a year, an improvement on the 
ones you know, stood it well, and is as smooth 
as when first laid, and is as smooth as the most 
perfect wood-flooring would be. The courts to 
be a success, must be perfectly smooth. I don’t 
understand how clay courts can be successful. 
I never heard of them before reading your notice 
in OUTING. How are they marked out, and 
are they not damp and muddy when wet ; dusty, 
when dry? 

I quite agree with you in your strictures of 
American prices, and they must deter many 
from playing the game. * * * I imagine a prop- 
erly prepared wood flooring might be laid down, 
it would be pleasant to play upon. 


Yours Faithfully, 
C. Mitchell, 
Hon. Sec’y. Lausanne Lawn Tennis Club. 



































An indispensable manual for those undertak- 
ing to sail small boats without previous experi- 
ence, is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
with the title: The Boat Sailer’s Manual, by E. 
F. Qualtrough, Lieutenant U.S.N. It is, of 
course, elementary, being of gece size; but 
yet contains a vast amount of exact informa- 
tion which few sailors can hold in their heads, 
but which all may have need to refer to. The 
book has a particularly good section devoted to 
the different types of canoes, with directions 
in regard to rigging and sailing them. This 
section we have had occasion to apply experi- 
mentally, and are able to endorse from the re- 
sult of personal acquaintance, so to speak. 
Every type of small boat receives its share of 
space, and ililustrations are not wanting to assist 
the reader. 


The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, is not a canoe story, 
but so enchanting as a work of fancy, that a 
veteran novel reader assures us that no work 
since Frankenstein compares to it in originality 
and sustained interest. The fortunate publish- 
ers are the Scribners. 


A. L. Atkins, the Consul for Boston, L.A.W., 
sends us the second edition of his Cyclist’s 
Road Book of Boston and Vicinity. We have 
made many of the tours he mentions, and since 
the price is but fifteen cents, we are sure that 
every wheelman who sees this will immediately 
send fora copy. The author’s address is 597 
Washington street, Boston. 


Cassell & Company are publishing a series 
of vest-pocket books at ten cents apiece, enti- 
tled National Library, edited by Professor Henry 
Marley. It should be widely known that the 
treasures of thought from all nations are here 
made accessible to every thoughtful reader. 
Only the best literary work is reproduced, and 
every one who goes off on a vacation, or merely 
runs in and out of townon the rail, should make 
it a point to have one of these little books about 
his person. To young men these books are of 
especial value, for young men seldom buy costly 
books, and young men of to-day need most of 
all the companionship of high ideals in conduct 
and literature. The last three numbers of the 
National Library are: Herodotus ‘Description of 
Egypt and Scythia, Hamlet, and Crabbe’s 
Poems. 





The Percheron Horse is the title of a work 
appealing to breeders, and intended to show the 
superiority of this particular breed over all others 
for speed combined with strength and docility. 
Published by O. Judd Co. 


Henry P. Wells, the author of Fly Rods and 
Fly Tackle has another book for anglers, enti- 
tled The American Salmon Fisherman. The 
author tells us where the best fishing is ob- 
tained, and how to get it. A map is printed, 
showing that the best salmon fishing is in the 
neighborhood of the lower St. Lawrence, and 
our angling enthusiasm is raised to an almost 
ungovernable point by Mr. Wells’ eloquent ac- 
count of the salmon that has been caught at 
various far-away pools. The book is largely 
taken up with discussion of outfit and methods 
of casting. A few dry cuts serve as illustra- 
tions. Small octavo, 162. pp. Published by 
Harper Bros. 

Wright and Ditson, of Boston, are publishers, 
as well as dealers, in the highest grade of sport- 
ing articles. Their last book is by James 
Dwight, Lawn Tennis, and forms a complete 
treatise on the game, including a most valuable 
chapter on cases and decisions, in the prepara- 
tion of which the author acknowledges assist- 
ance rendered by the Renshaw Brothers and 
R. D. Sears. 


Travelers love to be reminded of their travels, 
and we who have walked about the corners of 
Europe to our heart’s content, delight to pick 
up Aldrich’s book called From Ponkapog to 
Pesth, and share in his feelings as he sips thick 
coffee in Morocco, or winces under the form- 
alism of his London butler. The truth is in 
every page of this clever work. The publishers 
are Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. 


In a pamphlet, entitle. The Loss of the Ore- 
gon R. B. Farbes discusses the causes of that 
strange accident. 


Charles Richards Dodge is the author of a 
most valuable catalogue of the manufactures 
from native woods, as shown in the exhibit of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture at the New 
Orleans Exposition. The pamphlet is printed 


by the government, and can be procured by ap- 
pli 


cation to the Department of Agriculture. 
Canoes, small boats, base-ball bats, lawn tennis 
rackets, polo mallets, etc., etc., figure in the 
report. 
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ATHLETICS. 


AT BEACON PaRK, Boston, on July 1, oc- 
curred one of the fastest trials of running ever 
witnessed. Mr. Wendell Baker had announced 
his intention to attempt to break the quarter- 
mile running record, and having marked out a 
quarter mile “straight away” path, the loose 
upper surface being scraped off, leaving a smooth 
track, slightly up and down hill but on the 
average dead level. The temperature was 
81°, and the wind was scarcely perceptible, 
and the track was carefully measured by com- 
petent authorities, among them being Mr. Geo. 
Goldie, of the N. Y. A. C., and Mr. G. A. Avery, 
of the M. A.C. At the crack of the pistol Baker 
got well away and ran the first 220 yards alone, 
where the time was 23 1-5s. At this.point Mr. 
Cogswell took up the running, and coaching 
Baker with good judgment, drew him out to his 
utmost speed, at 350 yards the time was 37s., at 
400 yards the time was a shade under 43s., and 
at 440 yards 47 3-4s., beating the world’s record 
of 48 1-4s. by R. Buttry, and the world’s ama- 
ture record of L.E. Myers of 48 3-5s. Mr. Baker 
had run a Ioo-yards race before running in the 
quarter mile, and had succeeded in making a 
new record at 80 yards in 8s., also in equaling 
the best record for 100 yards in tos. In running, 
he had bursted his left shoe, and there being no 
means at hand for repairing it, he had to start 
with it in that condition. At 250 yards he began 
trying to kick it off, and at 258 yards succeeded 
in doing so, and ran the last 155 yards of his 
great race against time with one foot bare. The 
track caused the foot to bleed slightly. 

Of the three watches timing, one was 47 1-5, 
one 47 2-5, and the other a shade over 47 3-5s. 
As is usual in such cases, the longest time is the 
record. It was unfortunate that there were so 
few expert timers to be had on this occasion, as 
Baker undoubtedly beat all the records, 250, 
280, 300, 350 and 400 yards. As it is, he re- 
ceives only the records at 80, 100 and 440 yards, 
these being the only three distances at which 
there was a sufficient number of watches to con- 
stitute a valid record. 

The performance is a remarkable one. Of 
all Mr, L. E. Myers’ records, he considered his 
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quarter-mile record of 48 3-5s. the most invul- 
nerable, but Baker beats it by nearly a second, 
or 7 yards. It is true that the former record 
was made on a circular cinder track, and the 
last record was made on a straight-away track, 
and a dirt path.at that, which Myers says is 
faster than a cinder path. Be that as it may, 
the curves on a cinder path interfere somewhat 
with a lon: stride. Some of Baker’s strides 
measured after the race were found to be 7 1-2 
and 8 feet; Myers’ stride is about 7 1-2 feet. 

Mr. Baker has announced his positive retire- 
ment from athletics, and we are therefore de- 
prived of this athletic star at the moment of his 
greatest brilliancy. Mr. Myers announces his 
determination to visit the same track this fall, 
and put upon the record-book a series of profes- 
sional records, from 250 up to 1,000 yards, 
which, to use his own words, “will not only be 
better than all amateur records, but which will 
not be broken as easily as was my quarter 
record.” 


ate 
BASE-BALL. 


THE English correspondent inquires of us 
whether there is as great a difference between 
the amateur and professional methods of exem- 
plifying our American game of base-ball as 
there is between those of the English amateur 
cricketers and the professionals or “ players.” 
The answer involves an amount of explanation 
in regard to the American game which excludes 
it from the space usually devoted to “ answers 
to correspondents ”; and we therefore comment 
on the subject in our“ Open Window ” columns. 
In learning to play cricket in England, the ama- 
teur, or “ gentleman player,” finds an incentive to 
extra exertion in his efforts to excel in the game, 
in the opportunities afforded him to reach the 
top rung of the ladder of cricket fame, owing to 
the leisure time he has at command for constant 
practice; and hence the gentlemen elevens fre- 
quently defeat the crack professional cricket 
teams. In the practice of base-ball in America, 
however, the ‘amateur class have no such an 
amount of time at command to devote to prac- 
tice that English gentlemen cricketers have, and 
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consequently the best amateur ball-players — 
the college nines — seldom find themselves able 
to cope successfully with the leading profes- 
sional base-ball teams. To play _base-ball 
simply for pleasure exercise is a comparatively 
easy task, involving but little trouble, inasmuch 
as the theoretical knowledge requisite for the 
purpose can readily be acquired in an hour's 
study of any standard work on the game, while 
an afternoon’s practice on the field, in an ama- 
teur contest, will afford all the practical infor- 
mation necessary. To become a professional 
expert, however, not only requires an attentive 
study of all the rules and special points of the 
game, but also a regular course of training in 
order to fully develop the physical powers, with 
a view to insure the highest degree of skill in 
each and all of the several departments of the 
game. This latter is a task which demands 
persevering application, fatiguing exertion, plenty 
of nerve and pluck, thorough control of temper, 
considerable powers of endurance, and, withal, 
the physical aptitude to excel in one or other, if 
not in all, of the four special departments of 
base-ball, vzz.: pitching, batting, base-running, 
and fielding. 

The theory of base-ball is as simple as that of 
any field sport in vogue, and herein lies one of 
its attractive features. And yet, to play the 
game up to its highest point of excellence re- 
quires as great a degree of mental ability, and 
the possession of as many manly physical attri- 
butes, as any known game of ball. 

Take, for instance, the crack team of the 
leading club of the National Leage, and in 
playing skill they will be found to excel the 
strongest of our college nines —the best amateur 
exemplars of base-ball we have —to an extent 
that would admit of their giving large odds in a 
contest. In cricket, however, the gentlemen’s 
elevens have time and again defeated the strong- 
est professional teams that could be brought 
against them. There is no class of amateur 
base-ball players who have the time to devote to 
the practice of the game so as to develop regular 
team work in a match, as the English amateur 
class of cricketers have. Even our college play- 
ers cannot find time to train up a nine as the 
professionals do, hence their failure to cope suc- 
cessfully with them on even terms. With the 
educated material college club nines have at 
command, had they the leisure to devote to 
training that the professionals have, they would 
soon reach as high a plane of playing as the 
gentlemen cricketers do in England. As it is, 
however, they necessarily have to stand second 
in the field to the professional base-ball teams. 


: +e 
BICYCLING. 


THIs season in the bicycle arena has thus far 
been one marked by the lowering of records in 
making fast cycle-time both on bicycles and tri- 
cycles. The Boston Hera/d in a paragraph on 
the subject refers to the fact that “on July 3, 
H. A. Speechley in England rode a mile on the 
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Crystal Palace track, in 2m. 34 4-5s. This was 


not allowed to stand long, for at Springfield, last, 
July 5, our young champion eclipsed all former 
efforts by making his mile in 2m. 34s. He made 
the quarter in 36 2-5s., half in 1m. 13 2-3s., three- 
quarter in Im. 52s. His mile record is the best 
ever made in the world in a race. Fred Wood 
made a mile in 2m. 35 3-5s. at Springfield, last 
fall, while Rowe had made a mile in competition 
in 2m. 37 2-5s. The world’s record for a mile still 
belongs to Richard Howell, 2m. 31 2-5s. There 
is scarcely any doubt that Hendee can lower his 
present superb record. He passed in his en- 
deavor the 80-yard man before covering half a 
mile. On the same day occurred Rowe's mag- 
nificent cutting of the world’s records at Lynn 
from 4 to 10 miles inclusive. These two men 
are believed to have no equals abroad, and it is 
to be regretted that they will be unable, under 
the L. A. W. rules, to meet the crack English- 
men here in the fall. The foreigners would not 
find it as easy a matter to rake in the prizes as 
in 1885.” 
** 

Boston is the home of the oldest bicycle or- 
ganization in the United States, and that is the 
Boston Bicycle Club. This club has always been 
noted for the comfort and elegance of its club- 
house. In the olden times, when bare walls and 
no carpets were thought the correct thing for a 
cycle club, the Boston men reveled in all the 
luxuries of Brussels carpets, padded chairs, at- 
tractive oil paintings, and a convenience to hold 
satisfying liquids. For the last three years the 
headquarters of the club have been at 87 Boyl- 
ston street, but this, though a very commodious 
and comfortable building, has been found inade- 
quate for the constantly increasing membership, 
and the club members now have under consider- 
ation the erection of a massive building after the 
style of the New York Athletic Club-house. For 
the present, however, they must be content with 
smaller quarters, and last July the club moved 
to 26 St. James street. The new house is very 
desirable and occupies a delightful location. 


* 
* * 


CRICKET. 


THE Philadelphia cricket season, of 1886, is 
marked by a spring and fall campaign, only 
odd matches taking place during the hot months 
among the prominent clubs of that American 
home of the English game. The early part of 
the season— from May to July— was a very in- 
interesting one, and although the Halifax Cup 
Matches were confined to the Belmont, German- 
town, and Young America clubs, they were 
more interesting than ever before. The German- 
town club came out as the heroes of the cam- 
paign, and they took possession of the champion- 
ship trophy for the first time, winning every one 
of their engagements and carrying off all three - 
prizes, imitating in this respect the performance 
of the Young America Eleven in the previous 
season of 1885. Their success was fully earned 
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and well deserved. The fall campaign, which 
began in August, will be given up to matches 
with our expected English, Canadian, West In- 
dian and Haligonian visitors. 


* 
* * 
CYCLING. 


THE Wheel of July 16, in an article on “ The 
Road vs. the Path,” says : “ Considerable has been 
said about racing being the only scientific part 
of bicycling, and that road riding and touring 
was so utterly commonplace, that nothing par- 
ticularly creditable was attached to it. As no 
one has taken up the pen in defense of the latter, 
we want to do it, and remind our racing friends 
that a ride of one hundred miles a day over an 
ordinary road, without taking a tumble and 
without any muscular inconvenience, is quite as 
creditable as getting inside of three minutes. It 
is because the roadster accomplishes his splendid 
feats quietly, and says nothing about them, while 
the racing man does his in public, that the latter 
catches all the praise. Hence, we have the press 
making statements to the effect that on the racing 
department must depend everything that makes 
wheel life worth living. The feat of Mr. Wil- 
liams of riding 5,000 miles without a fall, is 
something to place alongside a fast-racing 
record. Staley and Mead toured from Colum- 
bia, Ohio, to Chicago at go miles a day, while 
Buffalo wheelmen have made the entire length 
of the State of New York at a greater mileage 
per day than this. Ribolla and Bishop rode 
from Chicago to New York (? Ed.) in one day, 

o miles through sand. The grandest of all 
cycling achievements was the century ride of 
Cola Stone, from Coburg out to Kingston, on 
the Big Four tour. That was a thing requiring 
nerve, strength and skill, worthy to be cut in 
marble. Place the best racing time alongside 
Cola’s great century feat, and it will take second 
place on all the athletic points which we admire. 
Yet he was beaten on the path.” There is sound 
sense in this article. 


* 
*%* * 


FISHING, 


THE latest report of the New Jersey Fisheries 
Commission shows that shad-fishing in the 
Passaic River, once so important, has become a 
thing of the past, owing to the pollution of the 
stream by the sewage of the great cities and the 
refuse of numerous chemical works, gas-houses 
and other manufactories. Fishermen along 
Newark Bay and both the rivers emptying into 
it complain, also, that their industry suffers 
seriously from the refuse of the Kill van Kull 
oil-refineries. The fishing in the Hackensack 
and Raritan rivers has, however, improved 
during the last two years. The season of 1885 
in the Delaware was remarkable for the size of 
the shad taken—fish of 7, 8, and even 8 1-2 
pounds, being frequently displayed — and the 
general run was the best ever seen on the river. 
The fishermen object, but the Commissioners 
repeat a recommendation that, in order to give 
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the shad ample time to reach the spawning- 
ground, fishing shall be forbidden between 
sunset on Saturday and midnight on Monday, 
extending the close period by twelve hours. 

The most important fresh-water fish is the 
black bass, and Greenwood Lake, first stocked 
with the fish in 1868, is now the most famous 
fishing-ground for bass within 100 miles of New 
York. Because of careful stocking, there are at 
present few clear ponds in the State that are not 
peopled with bass. Though not so prolific 
breeders as trout or salmon, these fish are re- 
markable for the care they take of their young; 
so that it is estimated that each full-grown 
female will successfully raise from 20,000 to 
40,000 young each’ year. As Mr. Seth Green 
says, the black bass is one of the most valuable 
fresh-water fish we have in the country; and, 
“if he were to be banished from all United 
States waters, more anglers would cry for his 
return than any other fish we have. They are 
a fish for the people,” continues Mr. Green, 
“and I advocate putting them in all large lakes 
and rivers having in part rocky bottoms.” 


4 
GAME SHOOTING. 


REPORTS from the paradise of game hunting, 
Pike County, Pa., state that game birds will be 
abundant this fall. Grouse had a most favor- 
able nesting and brooding season, and the 
bounty that is now paid for the killing of foxes, 
hawks and owls, inveterate and destructive en- 
emies of the grouse, young and old, has had the 
effect of thinning out those pests of the game 
haunts. Not only the backwoods clearings, but 
the brush lots and thickets of the Delaware Val- 
ley, are overrun with rabbits, both white and 
gray. 

ax 
LACROSSE. 

PROFESSIONALISM is a pest that true sports- 
men have had to fight in every branch of athletics 
in this country, except perhaps foot-ball and la- 
crosse. The former is still safe. The season 
for foot-ball is so short between our too warm 
summers and too cold winters, and the game is 
so rough, that it can scarcely be enhusiastically 
adopted by Americans for a living. Lacrosse is 
too young a game with us, to have yet given 
birth to professional players ; although the length 
of the lacrosse season, the quality of the game 
and its inherent interest, make it probable that 
sooner or later, it will fall a victim along with 
base-ball to the arch-enemy of true amateur 
sport. 

It should be the concern of the National Asso- 
ciation and of every lover of the game to put off 
the evil day as long as possible. In Canada the 
Indians are the only recognized professional 
clubs; but it is well known that there are an in- 
creasing number of professional players attached 
to the so-called amateur clubs. A single pro- 
fessional player (according to the rules) makes 
the club professional, just as a single drop of 
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African blood makes a mana negro. This is 
the beginning of a system of professional, money- 
making organizations in Canada, similar to the 
base-ball clubs on this side the line. 

The importation by the St. Paul’s club, of 
Canadian players in their recent match with the 
N. Y. club for the championship of the United 
States, is merely a repetition of what has occurred 
before, and marks the first step towards pro- 
fessionalism in this country. Such action on the 
part of any club, uncensured by the National 
Association, means the death sooner or later of 
the true amateur spirit among the clubs of the 
association. 

The action of the Calumet Club of Chicago 
is to be noted also, and we think condemned, on 
much the same ground. An amateur sportsman 
is not the one to insist on hair-splitting tech- 
nicalities, even when well founded in strict 
equity. 

The N. Y. club challenged the St. Paul club 
by telegram; the St. Paul club waived the for- 
mality of a registered letter and accepted the 
challenge; the game was arranged for and played, 
being won by New York. Whereupon the 
Calumet club entered a protest and claimed 
that the game was no game, owing to want of 
formality in the challenge. Even if the two 
clubs chiefly concerned had no right to waive 
the formality (a question we shall not discuss 
here) yet the action of the Calumet club savors 
little of amateur sportsmanship and something 
of professionalism. 

The amateur spirit we define to be that spirit 
in sport which always plays to win; which seeks 
ever glory and never money, which desires no 
honor but that which is well earned by fair 
means on the field of play, and which is the em- 
bodiment of every true and manly instinct. 

It is to be kept up not only by cultivating it in 
each club, but by crushing out every form of 
professionalism as soon as it appears. Let the 
National Association make more stringent rules 
than before, and enforce them strictly with 
severe penalties ; and let each club watch its roll 
with jealous eye making the character of a gen- 
tleman the szze gua non of membership. 

pi AH Jt. 
* 
“"% 

THE growing popularity of Canada’s manly 
and exciting national game in the United States 
has received a great impulse from the brilliantly 
successful tour of the New York Club team 
through the Dominion last July, the great feat- 
ure of which was their victory over Toronto’s 
crack team. The Zoronto Mazi, in its ably- 
written account of the contest, which we have 
transferred to our record columns, says: 


“The New York lacrosse team developed unexpected 
strength yesterday at Rosedale, and defeated the Torontos by 
three games to one. The latter put in a strong twelve, Ross 
Eckardt and Fred. Dixon being the only notable absentees. 
It was evident, however, that the Toronto boys expected a 
refreshingly easy job when they undertook to ‘do up’ the 
New Yorkers, and there was some careless play in the first 
three games. The visitors were not to be trifled with, and 
had captured two games before the home twelve became fully 
aware of the size of the task before them. Then they went to 
work with a will, but as the New Yorkers met it with a fresh 
spurt, the Torontos were unable to make desired headway. 
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Consequently they lost the match. They were caught nap- 
ping, and their defeat by a Yankee team must seem like a 
dream to the present hour,” 


Hitherto American lacrosse club teams have 
had “a hard row to hoe,” as the saying is, 
in their efforts to popularize the game on this 
side the St. Lawrence. Of course, in order to 
give our people an insight of the peculiar merits 
of the game, not only have we imported profes- 
sional Indian teams to show us the “striking ” 
features of lacrosse, but, chiefly through the 
liberality of Mr. Erasmus Wiman, we have been 
treated to fine exhibitions of the beauties of the 
game at the hands of such noted experts as the 
twelves of the clubs of Toronto and Montreal. 
But whenever our local club twelves have 
crossed sticks with their Canadian visitors, the 
result has generally been crushing defeat. Now 
this outcome, though not humiliating, as we are 
only novices in the game as yet, is nevertheless 
not palatable to our local crowds, and one result 
has been that the game has not attracted large 
gatherings. Now that we have developed such 
marked improvement as has been shown by the 
New York club team in Canada, a new start 
will be given the game. In every respect, there- 
fore, for the interests of lacrosse in the United 
States was the victory at Toronto advantageous, 
and we record the fact with great pleasure. 


* 
* * 
ROWING. 


A CONFLICT in the boat-racing laws has 
been brought about through the action of the 
North-western Rowing Association in fixing 
their rules before the National Association re- 
vised rules had been adopted. Section 15, of 
the N.A.A.O. laws, says : 


“15. Every boat shall abide by its accidents, except when, 
during a race, a boat while in its own water shall be interfered 
with by any outside boat, the umpire may order the race to be 
rowed over, if, in his opinion, such interference materially af- 
fected its chances of winning the race.” 


The rule differing from the above law, adopted 
by the North-western Association, is as follows: 


‘* Every boat shall abide by its accidents, provided, however, 
that if any boat, while in its own water, shall be interfere 
with during the race by any outside boat, the umpire may 
order the race rowed over, should he think such boat had a 
reasonable chance of winning.” 


The question is, which is the best rule, and 
which should be the National Association law. 


* 
* * 


SHOOTING. 


THE NEW YORK STATE LAwWs bearing upon 
the killing of birds, which is now in force, pro- 
hibit the capture at any season of the year, 
either by killing, wounding, or by trap, net, snare, 
bird-lime, poison or drug, any of the following 
list of song-birds: linnet, bluebird, thrush, wood- 
pecker, catbird, pewee, swallow, martin, blue- 
jay, oriole, kildee, snowbird, grassbird, gross- 
beak, bobolink, phoebe - bird, humming - bird. 
wren, robin, yellow hammer, yellow bird, mea- 
dow-lark or starling. 

The birds classed as game birds are not nu- 
merous, the list including swans, geese, brant, 
and river and see ducks, rails, coots, mud-hens 
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and gallimules, plover, surf birds, snipe, wood- 
cock, sand-pipers, tattlers and curlews, wild 
turkeys, grouse, pheasants, partridges and quail. 
These may become legal game at certain seasons 
of the year, but the penalty for violation of the 
section as to the destruction of song birds is fine 
and imprisonment not more than thirty days and 
$50. 

The game laws are severer in New Jersey 
than in New York, and so well did the Jersey 
game constablers do their duty last season that 
all kinds of birds seem to have taken courage, 
and they appeared this spring in greater numbers 
than ever before. A little four-year-old son of 
a gentleman resident of Bergen County hills, in 
July last, fed a flock of young quail that came 
at his whistle from a field of rye that adjoined 
his parents’ premises. The birds seemed to 
have no fear, but would dodge occasionally into 
the grain if he betrayed too great anxiety to get 
hold of some of them. 

Robins built their nests and reared their young 
in the branches of the honeysuckle that hugged 
the piazza pillars, although laughing children 
were almost constantly at play within reach of 
them. As the sun sinks in the West, door yards 
are made melodious with the notes of the robin, 
oriole, wood -thrush and high-holder all at the 
same time, with the sharp call of the quail for 
“ more-wet.” 

Farmers are not friendly, however, to the law 
forbidding rabbit shooting. They breed in great 
numbers, and the country is overrun with their 
young. 


* 
* 
TENNIS. 


THE world’s championship at court tennis is 
now held by the Boston professional expert 
Thomas Pettitt. The Loudon Field in an ar- 
ticle on the subject of the tennis championship 
says: 

“ To all who follow the annals of tennis, last year will always 
be very memorable as an epoch- ing time, inasmuch as 
then, after a very close contest, the championship of tennis 

d from George Lambert to Pettitt, from En d to the 
United States, from the old to the new world, That it should 
be taken now from Pettitt’s hands, he must be challenged and 
conquered in a neutral court. Such a task is not a light one 
though there is a chance it may be attempted by some one of 
our younger players. Among the younger professionals, Char- 
les Saunders of Prince’s Court has for some years attracted 
notice, and last season distinguished himself, especially by two 
matches with the amateur champion, the holder of the gold 
prize, Hon. Alfred Littleton. In the first match, Saunders re- 
ceived a bisque and won by 3 sets too. In the second, played 
on even terms, after a remarkably brilliant match and close con- 
test Saunders lost by 1 to 3. Afterward, in last November, he 
visited the United States and played three matches with Pet- 
titt in his court at Boston, receiving 15 for a bisque. Of these 
he won 2to1. The American court is in some respects differ- 
ent from ours, and the balls used there are much smaller and 
made of cotton twine instead of hard cloth. his makes it 
difficult for the English player, and all the more remarkable, 
perhaps, that Pettitt should have been able so thoroughly to 
master the English conditions of the game. The champion- 
ship of the world having thus d to a distance, it has been 
thought a reasonable gratification both to English players and 
to English spectators to start a contest for an English cham- 
pee and that such a thing is a complete ary has not 

n found to stand in the way of carrying it out. The honor 
would naturally fall upon George Lambert as the late holder 
of the international championship, but this year Charles Saun- 
ders has challenged his claim on not unreasonable grounds. 
For each party backers were found, and a match was conse- 
quently arranged for the English championship and £100a 
side. Four sets were to be played at Prince’s, as being Saun- 
ders’ court ; four sets afterward at Lord’s, as being Lambert’s 
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court ; and if it should turn out that each player wins four sets, 
then a deciding match is to be played at some neutral court, 
either Hampton court or Manchester.’’ In the sets played at 
Prince’s court Saunders won all four. The field says: ‘* There 
was a great deal of very close competition and fine play in the 
match, though Saunders had on the whole the best of it all 
the way through.” 


It will be seen that England is training up a 
champion to bring back the championship from 
America. 

«x 
TENTING. 


THE healthy recreation afforded by tenting 
in summer, is bringing that method of recuper- 
ating one’s health, after the arduous business 
work of the winter and early spring months, 
into prominence of late, as something decidedly 
preferable to the lounging about fashionable 
watering places during the hot season, which so 
many wealthy young men deem it the correct 
thing to do. Tenting is something, however, 
which is not of the economical order as regards 
the necessary outlay incurred, as a tenter’s kit 
to be complete for an enjoyable camping time 
costs considerable, and in incidental expenses 
are no small item. But compared to the outlay 
incurred at a watering place the cost of tenting 
is a mere bagatelle; and comparing the bene- 
ficial results to health resulting from tenting in 
comparison to hotel-life at a fashionable summer 
resort, the return is a very handsome dividend 
on the investment. Some one of our readers 
who has taken his tent into the woods and en- 
joyed camp-life for a month or so, would oblige 
us by giving us his experience. 


* 
* * 
YACHTING. 


THE contest between the Purdtan, Priscilla 
and Mayflower, at Marblehead in June, would 
seem to demonstrate pretty clearly that the Purz- 
tan is the fastest sloop yacht in American waters. 
Another fact shown by the race in question is 
that the course in Massachusetts Bay is prefer- 
able to that of New York Harbor. Those who 
favor the course off Marblehead, say that the 
New York club’s course is land-locked, and 
consequently subjected to the disadvantages of 
variable winds, depressing calms and perplexing 
squalls, whereas in Massachusetts Bay there is 
an open course, where a steady breeze sweeps 
over the surface of the water when there is any 
wind at all, and the conditions are apt to con- 
tinue equal for all competitors. The vexatious 
delays experienced off Sandy Hook last year, 
when the international races were on, could 
never occur in the open sweep of ocean which 
lies between Massachusetts capes. 

*"* 

IN July last the customs officials at Buctouche, 
New Brunswick, seized the yacht of Sir Rod- 
erick Cameron and imposed a fine of $400 upon 
him for violation of Dominion customs laws. 
The vessel belongs to the New York Yacht 
Club, and was sailing under the American flag, 
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with a yacht license from the Secretary of State 
entitling him to call at ports without registering 
at the customs office, as his yacht was neither a 
trading vessel nor carrying passengers for pay. 
It was a special favor granted by the American 
Custom officials to an English gentleman, and 
the blundering Dominion officials, in their eager- 
ness to annoy an American yachtsman, as they 
thought, made a decided mess of it. 


ae 


IN Manning’s Yacht List of 1874 there was a 
record of the Prospect Park and Long Island 
Miniature Yacht clubs, and the absence of any- 
thing of the kind in the “ List” of 1886, reminds 
me that miniature yachting in the metropolis as 
it was enjoyed by young and old yachtsmen ten 
years ago, is among the things of the past. And 
yet I do not see why it shouldbe. There is, in 
fact, something in connection with the sailing of 
miniature yachts in our park lakes which merits 
more serious consideration than the subject 
would apparently warrant. This miniature 
yacht presents a capital school for practical in- 
struction for American youths, not only in the 
sailing but in the construction of yachts. An- 
other thing, too, is the fact that the building and 
rigging of these miniature boats gives the boys 
most attractive employment for their leisure 
hours at home, while the sailing of their model 
yachts on the park lakes yields a pleasurable ex- 
citement excelled by few sports boys generall 
engage in. The miniature yacht clubs mers 
were in existence at Prospect Park in 1874, and 
also in Central Park in 1886, were productive of 
a great deal of rational enjoyment to the boys, 
while veteran tars of adult years were frequently 
seen enjoying the racing of the little yachts, 
which, by the way, involved considerable skill in 
the management of the model sloops and 
schooners of the club fleets. The Prospect 
Park Commissioners were not slow to see that 
the sport was one which commended itself to 
their approval, and Chief Engineer John G. 
Culyer was among the first to give the members 
of the miniature yacht clubs full facilities for 
keeping their yachts under cover at the Well 
House, adjoining the large lake at the park; 
while at Central Park Conservatory Lake was 
assigned to the use of the young yachtsmen. 
Why this attractive sport for boys has fallen 
into disuse, is a mystery. We hope to sce it 
revived, for it certainly isa most desirable out- 
door recreation for our boys, full of instruction in 
a most useful art, and possessing exciting phases 
in the contests which make it very attractive. 

. Pia 
THE deep interest taken in the international 
a race this season makes the opinions of 

oth English and American experts on the sub- 
ject of the relative merits of the competing yachts 
much sought after. One of the best known of 
the English yacht racing captains now on this 
side the Atlantic is Capt. George Pittuck of 
Winenhoe, England, at present sailing master 
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of the cutter Bedouzn. He is now 45 years of 
age, has been on racing vessels 35 years, and 
during 20 years of this time he has been skipper 
of crack yachts. For several years past he has 
come over from England with a picked English 
crew and sailed the Bedouzn. While in the New 
York cutter he won many races. Thus far this 
season the Bedouzn has made three starts, and 
won — race, defeating such second-class 
sloops and cutters as the Gracze, Thetis, Stran- 
ger, Ilian, Winonah, Fanny, Huron, Athlow, 
and others. Captain Pittuck is well informed on 
English yachting matters, and his expressed 
opinion in regard to the English yacht Ga/atea is 
that, technically, “she is not in the race for the 
America’s Cup.” In other words, the captain 
thinks she stands no show of success against 
the American yacht. Her owner, he said, is a 
fine gentleman, who understands very well the 
sailing of racing yachts. His captain was for- 
merly mate of the Ga/atea and is fairly well up in 
racing. Mrs. Henn is also quite nautical in her 
tastes, and is clever at boat sailing. She has 
accompanied her husband to the Mediterranean 
and on other foreign trips, is as fearless of the 
sea, as her trip across the Atlantic in the cutter 
Galatea proves. Captain Pittuck believes that 
the rex would defeat the Purztan in a race, and 
he thinks the /rex, and not the Ga/atea, should 
have been the one to sail the race for the 
America’s Cup. 


* 
* 


EDITORIAL. 


HAVE you read “HUNTING” in the Bad- 
mington Library? It is a most entertaining 
book, full of anecdotes of the hunting field; 
hints about horses; encouragement to begin- 
ners, and cautions to the plungers. To look at 
the pictures alone is a treat. 

#"* 

IN 1882 the Archery and Tennis News pub- 
lished a list of twenty-eight archery clubs then 
existing in this country. Some of these have 
died ; but it is quite certain that more have sur- 
vived than have opened communication with 
OUTING. The associations and clubs whose 
secretaries have written to OUTING are as fol- 
lows: 

The National Archery Association ; secretary, 
H. W. Longley, Cincinnati, O. 

The Eastern Archery Association ; secretary, 
J. N. Elliot, 160 West Fourteenth street, New 
York. 

The Ohio State Archery Association; secre- 
tary, W. S. Gwynn, Cincinnati, O. 

The Brooklyn Archery Club ; secretary, G. E. 
Steele. - 

The New York Archery Club; secretary, J. 
N. Elliot, 160 West Fourteenth street, New 
York. 

The Highland Park Archers. 

The Battle Creek Archers, of Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The Potomac Archers, of Washington, D. C. 

The Richmond County Archery Club, of 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Secretaries of clubs are reminded that upon 
them for the most part must depend the com- 
pleteness of OUTING’S reports of archery mat- 
ters. In OUTING for April will be found a 
statement of the particulars which should appear 
in all reports of scores made at target meetings. 
It is hoped that secretaries will make it a rule 
to send reports of all such scores, as well as of 
any other archery news, and that the above list 
of clubs may be lengthened greatly during this 
month. 


* 


A LEADING archer of one of the most flour- 
ishing clubs says: 

“*We never shoot the ‘ York’ round here; and I believe 
that our success in holding our club membership and interest 
up is largely due to this fact. I enjoy a long-range round oc- 
casionally, but never shoot it on the club range. Any club 
could get out a fair team of four ladies and four gentlemen 
who could score fairly at the Columbia and American rounds ; 
and I hope to see the various clubs matched at those.” 

Average humanity likes to hit the target, and 
prefers three reds at forty yards to a white and 
two misses at eighty. Constant missing usually 
discourages the beginner very greatly ; and it is 
probable that all archers will improve most rap- 
idly by sticking to distances at which they can 
find the target with more than half their arrows. 
It has been said, too, that public shooting at 
distances beyond the archers’ skill does much to 
bring contempt upon the bow. Yet it appears 
that, at the grand national meeting of 1885, in 
England, nine women scored less than 200 at 
the double national round, and seven men less 
than 300 at the double York. The smallest 
score at the national round was 47, and at the 
York, 133. 


THE BEST too OUTING BOOKS, 


CAN any one send us a good list of 100 
books covering the field of Outing? We 
imagine you will say, “But what is the exact 
field covered by Outing?” Our answer cannot 
be more than general, for obvious reasons. 
_ Whoever reads OUTING carefully will conclude 
that outdoor sports hold the first place; that 
recreation of all kinds is encouraged in so far 
as it makes men healthy and strong; that ad- 
venture and travel hold an important rank, and 
that everything bearing directly upon our health 
and manly development come within our scope, 
as, for instance, tent life, bathing, sports for 
health, etc. 

We offer a full set of eight bound volumes of 
OUTING, from October, 1882, to October, 1886, 
to the authors of the twelve best lists. The 
lists should be mailed to us before Thanksgiving 
Day, and care should be taken that the judges 
do not learn the names of the senders until after 
the awards are made. We recommend each 
competitor to use a fictitious signature to his 
manuscript, enclosing in an accompanying en- 
velope his true name and address. The editor 
of OUTING will in no case act as judge, but hold 
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the manuscript in escrow until the judges are 
selected and enter upon their duties. The 
names of the judges will be published in the 
next number, and shall represent, as far as pos- 
sible, the various subjects to which the lists 
refer. 

All communications on this subject should be 
marked 100 OUTING BOOKS, and addressed to 
Editor of the Record Department. 


“OUTING” AT VICHY. 


Vicny, July 15, 1886. 


Well, it is pretty much “ Outing ” all the time 
here, and if it were not so, it would be a dull 
place indeed. Every one has to be very 
“material” to carry on the order of their 
“cures;” and the first “ drinks ” are taken be- 
tween half-past eight and half-past nine in the 
morning, while the band is playing in the park 
opposite our hotel, and people in crowds stream 
up and down the long regular paths, shaded by 
enormous trees, resting at intervals on the 
green-painted benches provided for the popu- 
lace, or on the two-cent or four-cent chairs in- 
side or outside of the grounds attached to the 
Casino. At ten the “table d’héte breakfast” 
calls people again within doors. And then 
they make another flight, where there is music 
for another hour in another part of the public 
walks. At half-past ten until half-past three 
people are thronging to the springs, and about 
the “ Kiosque;” again where the fine band 
is the attraction. And at half-past eight there 
is more fiddling, and at ten the town is as dead 
as a door nail. 

Prices have considerably changed since 
Madame de Séviqué was induced to reside here, 
from the enticing fact that chickens were two 
cents a pound. Her gentle soul might have 
been touched by pity to see us pay twelve francs 
for a little mite of a poulet “ a la Portuguése,” 
and she would have “wished ” herself away. 


At a hotel a few doors above us, Lord Hough- 
ton died very suddenly last summer. His sis- 
ter, Lady Galway, had arrived a week previous. 
He came one Saturday evening, seemed per- 
fectly well all of the next day, and on Monday, 
after a hearty half-past-five dinner, he walked 
with his sister to the usual resort across the 
way to the Casino, where he soon felt ill; so 
they returned home and sent for one of the best- 
known doctors. Lord Houghton kept his arm- 
chair while waiting but a few moments for his 
arrival, but died before Dr. Durand Fardel could 
reach him. His only son and his son-in-law, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, came on to convey him back to 
England. Lady Galway, who had been always 
devotedly attached to her brother, was com- 
pletely prostrated by his sudden death, and the 
brutality of the landlord of the Hotel Mom- 
brun, who, to carry out the inhuman order of 
the French officials, obliged the beloved dead to 
be removed from his apartments within two 
hours of the time when he had breathed his last 
breath. 











“LINGUISTIC LOVE.” 


At a French club ’twas I met her, 
She was pretty; what was better, 
Talked well, if you did but let her, 
On books or dancing. 
As fast she chatted, I could see 
That she spoke French quite easily ; 
The way she said— “ Je pense que oui,” 
Was just entrancing. 


Acquaintance grew —in French you know, 
She ne’er talked English ; called me “ Faux,” 
If e’er, in that tongue, I dared show 
Plan to essay her. 
But later on there came a change, 
Her brain sought out a wider range, 
“Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” with accent strange, 
Did oft betray her. 


She went abroad one bright Spring day, 
And I went too, ’tis strange to say, 
How much I wished to find some way 
To test my German. 
Her father hov’ring ever near, 
I whispered, lest he chance to hear, 
Nothings in German in her ear ; 
Love bits of “ Hermann.” 


She said this much improved her speech, 
Her father willing I should teach, 
Let me make love within his reach, 

Nor e’er suspected. 
Yet times there were when silence fell 
Upon our talk with throb and swell, 
My heart would eager words impel, 

I yet rejected. 
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At length one day papa was ill, 
Alone we sat in silence, till 
My heart fast throbbing had its will, 
I said — “I love you.” 
’Twas English banned that eager came, 
She, startled, gazed, then blushed aflame, 
“Tch lieb’”’—she cried, then just the same 
You see above you. 


* * * * * a 


Married we were some time ago, 

But as the years pass by, nor slow, 

German, yea French, though whispered low, 
No more entices. 

In French, I met my charming bride, 

In German, won her to my side, 

—To keep my love, whate’er betide, 
English suffices. 











“THE LILLIE BRIDGE OAKS—A HOT FINISH!” 


— From “Wheel Life.” 















Tuts department of OvutinG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Bail, 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
WA and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishin . On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
and Croguet. Togethcr with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Braughts 
etc, 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTiNG,’’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 





RECORD CLOSED AUGUST 1. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the National 
Association of Amateur Athletes met in New York 
on’ July 13, and elected the following officers: pres- 
ident, Walton Storm, Manhattan A. C.; vice-presi- 
dent, C. F. Hagan, Nassau A. C.; secretary, C. H. 
Mapes, Inter-Coll. A A.; treasurer, W. C. Row- 
land, S. I. A.C. 


THE JULY EVENT IN ENGLISH ATHLETICS was 
the series of contests for the English Amateur 
championship, which were held at the grounds of the 
London Athletic Club, Stamford Bridge, July 3. 
The London Field, in its account of the competi- 
tions, says: ‘‘ The entries were numerous and rep- 
resentative, and in many of the competitions the 
form shown was exceedingly good. Taken in its 
entirety, a better championship gathering has seldom 
been seen, and it will be remembered for some time 
if only in connection with the establishment of a 
record of 10s. for the 100 yards. A. Wharton, 
of the Darlington College F. C., had neither hill 
nor strong wind to assist him, and yet he fairly 
succeeded in accomplishing, both in his preliminary 
heat and final, what has generally in England been 


looked upon as next to impossible.” As all the offi- 
cial timekeepers, as well as several others holding 
watches, agreed, the record admits of no doubt. In 
the hurdle-race, again, won by C. F. Daft, the rec- 
ord of 16s., made by both C. N. Jackson and S. 
Palmer, was equaled, and so comfortably did the 
Notts Forest man appear to finish, that we are al- 
most inclined to believe he is capable of doing even 
a better performance. The quarter also is specially 
noticeable in that only on one previous occasion has 
an English amateur covered the distance in better 
time than that made by C. G. Wood, the popular 
winner of Saturday. The Blackheath man, who 
was in the best of condition, won, all out, in 49 4-5s., 
just 3s. slower than the time done by the late W. 
P. Phillips, when he ran second to L. E. Myers at 
the championship meeting of 1881. A. Wharton, 
the 100-yards hero, also competed in the quarter, 
but after the first 250 yards he was unable 
to keep anywhere near Wood, and it would appear 
from this that a shorter race suits him best. Result 
of games : 

Half-mile run — E. D. Robinson, South L. H., 
first, in Im. 59s. 

One-hundred-yards run— Final heat : 
Wharton, Darlington, C. F. C., first, in 10s. 

Throwing the hammer — J. S. Mitchell, Gaelic A. 
C., first, 110 feet, 4 inches. 

Hurdle-race, 120 yards — Final heat: C. F. Daft, 
Notts Forest F. C., first, in 16s. 

Pole-leaping —‘Thomas Ray, Ulverston Athletic 
Club, first, 11 feet. 

Quarter-mile run—C. G. 
Harriers, first, in 49 4-5s. , 

One-mile run—T. B. Nalder, Knowle Cricket 
Club, first, in 4m. 25 4-5s. 

Running high-jump—G. W. Rowdon, E. D. 
and Teignmouth F. C., first, 5 feet, 11 1-8 inches. 

Putting 16-pound shot — J. S. Mitchell, Gaelic A. 
C., first, 38 feet, 1 inch. 

Walking-race, 7 miles—J. H. Jullie, Finchley 
Harriers, first, in 58m. 30s. 

Steeple-chase, 2 miles—M. A. Harrison, Spartan 
and Theale F. C., first, in 11m. 12s. 

Four-mile run—C. Rogers, Portsmouth Harriers, 
first, in 21m. 16 I-5s. 

Ten-mile run—W. H. Coad, South London 
Harriers, first, in 55m. 44 I-5s. 


Arthur 


Wood, Blackheath 


THE MIDSUMMER FIELD MEETING of the Staten 
Island Athletic Club was held on their grounds on 
Bement avenue, West New Brighton, on Saturday 
afternoon, July 17. The weather was favorable, 
the assemblage quite large, and the track in fair 
condition. The winners were as follows: 

One-hundred-and-fifty-yards run, club handicap — 
Final heat: Raborg first, in 15 3-5s. 


e 
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Half-mile run— Peter D. Skillman, Manhattan 
Athletic Club, 9 yards, first, in 2m. I 1-5s. 

One-furlong run— Final heat: Tate first, in 23s, 

Two-mile bicycle-race—A. B. Rich, Staten Is- 
land Athletic Club, scratch, first, in 13m. 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile run — Aug. Peverelly, Brooklyn Ath 
letic Association, 15 yards, first, in 52 4-5s. 

C. A. J. Queckberner of the New York Athletic 
Club attempted to beat the record for throwing the 
56-pound weight, but failed, his best distance being 
26 feet, 2 2-3 inches. 


St. PAUL’s SCHOOL OF GARDEN City, L., I., has 
an Athletic Association, and the association’s first 
field-day took place on June 12 last, and according 
to the report printed in the Chevron, the school 
journal, the meeting was a grand success. The 
report says: The weather was perfect, bringing out 
a large crowd to witness the games. The track had 
been carefully raked, watered and rolled in the morn- 
ing and was in good condition, yet being new, fine 
records could not be expected, especially as the 
cadets had had no really thorough training. Still, 
all the records were carefully taken, and will serve 
as a splendid starting point for future meetings. 
The programme was a very long one, owing to the 
number of third-class events, but these were gladly 
inserted, as it is among this class that St. Paul’s 
must find her champions to break the records made 
this spring. They were well contested, and showed 
an enthusiastic interest and a plucky spirit among 
the smaller boys, which will give us, in the future, 
records of which the schoo] may be proud. 

The 100-yards dash was in each of the three 
classes very close and exciting. The mile and 
half-mile brought out the prettiest running, Miller 
winning both the senior races with surprising ease 
and lack of fatigue. For the mile run he received 
the handsome silver cup presented to the association 
by Dr. Finn. The mile run in the third class was 
very pluckily won by Wilson. The tug-of-war was, 
as usual, the acme of excitement, the deciding pull 
being a splendid struggle. Owing to the complete- 
ness of arrangements, and the efficiency of the 
officers of the meeting, every event passed off without 
a delay or hitch of any kind. Theyare to be highly 
congratulated on the success of the day. The very 
handsome list of prizes consisting of silver cups and 
medals were presented to the victors at the conclu- 
sion of the Glee Club concert, the following Wednes- 
day evening. The executive committee consisted of 
Mr. Thorne; Private Cross, VI. Form; Adjutant 
Nesbit, V. Form ; Corporal Cook, IV. Form; Ser- 
geant McLean, III. Form ; Private Potts, II. Form ; 
Private Graham, I. Form. The officers of the day 
were: Judges, the head master and Dr. C. G. J. 
Finn ; timer, Mr. H. S. Anderson; starter, Mr. A. 
B. Gardiner, Jr.; clerk of the course, Mr. J. A. C. 
Groner. 


ARCHERY. 


As BUT LITTLE PUBLICITY was given to any of 
the scores made at target-meetings last year, archers 
will be interested in the following brief statement of 
the scores made at the meeting of the Eastern 
Archery Associaton upon 24th and 25th of August, 
1885 : 

Double York round—D. A. Nash, 575; E. R. 
Macllvaine, 415. 

Double American round — G. C. Spencer, 750; E. 
A. Neresheimer, 721; J. N. Elliot, 493; J. B. 
Bolton, 461; H. T. Elliot, 413. 

Ninety-six arrows at 60 yards—D. A. Nash, 
461 ; G. C. Spencer, 358; E. A. Neresheimer, 299 ; 
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E. R. Macllvaine, 281; J. B. Bolton, 265; H. T. 
Elliot, 185; J. N. Elliot, 163. 

Double National round — Mrs. D, A. Nash, 316; 
Mrs. J. W. Auten, 59. 

Double Columbian round—Mrs. E. R. Macll- 
vaine, 366. 


BASE-BALL. 


THE record of the professional clubs of the 
National League up to the time of the closing of 
the home games in the East and the West on July 
27, left the eight clubs occupying the following 
relative positions : 
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The closing of the home games out West on July 
26 left the Detroit and Chicago club in a very ad- 
vantageous position, as the above table shows. It will 
be seen that Detroit leads New York eight victories, 
and has seven fewer defeats. Chicago leads New 
York by six victories, and has six fewer defeats. 


THE record of the first tour of the American Asso- 
ciation’s Eastern teams in the West shows the supe- 
rior strength of the Western teams very strikingly. 
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THE CoLBy COLLEGE team have won the pennant 
of the Maine College League, winning seven games 
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and losing three. The deciding game was played, 
June 30, in Portland, the Colbys then defeating Bates 
by 2 too. 


IT Is A SINGULAR FACT that the club nine which 
only won a single game of the whole Intercollegiate 
Championship series, was the only nine except Har- 
vard which won a game from Yale. Ambhers*’s vic- 
tory over Yale was their solitary triumph. 


BICYCLING. 

THe New SoutH WHEEL CvuvB, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, was organized July 7. The officers 
are: president, L. D. Aylett ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, E. L. Rowley; Captain, J. W. Lutz. They 
have a fine quarter-mile cinder track, equal to any in 
the South, and the club begins under very favorable 
auspices. 


THE LONDON CYCLIST says that H.G., Priest rode 
a mile on his tricycle, on June 26, in 2m. and 38s., 
at Biggleswade, Eng. The wind was strongly in 
his favor, and the last hundred yards of the course 
(between the forty-sixth and forty-seventh mile- 
stones) somewhat down-hill. The spin was timed 
by carefully-compared stop-watches, held by Messrs. 
C. E. Liles and W. J. Wilson, and Charlie King, of 
Salisbury, made the pace on a twenty-eight-pound 
‘* Premier’ Safety. 


THE ONE-MILE CHAMPIONSHIP of the N.C.U. 
was won by P. Furnivall, in 2.46, beating H. A. 
Speechly three yards. The previous winners were 





as follows : 

M. S. 
1879, H. L. Cortis, Wanderers B. C.................. 2.59 I-5 
1880, C. E. Liles, L.A.C............. se 2655 1°5 
1881, G. Lacy Hillier, Stanley B.C.... coe FRE SS 
1882, F. Moore, Warstone B.C.... ... . 2.47 2-5 
1883, H. W. Gaskell, Ranelagh H................... 2.55 3-5 
1884, H. Speechly, Ranelagh eres cc awa neraiesaes 3-30 4-5 


1885, Sanders Sellers, Preston................ece0ees 2.46 4-5 


THE ORANGE WANDERERS have notified their 
members that the West Orange Township Commit- 
tee having already passed, and the authorities in the 
remainder of the Orange riding district being about 
to enact, an ordinance requiring the carrying of bell 
or whistle by cyclists at all times, and the attachment 
of a lighted lantern to bicycles and tricycles after 
sunset, it is important that your members, and wheel- 
men generally in your section, should have notice of 
these requirements, in order that they may suffer no 
inconvenience or annoyance when riding in this dis- 
trict. Being of the opinion that the above ordinances 
are perfectly proper, we respectfully recommend 
wheelmen using the roads of the Orange riding 
district to comply cheerfully with the law, that we 
may retain our good reputation as being considerate 
of the public. 


A New BicyctE CLus called the Century 
Wheelmen, has been organized in Philadelphia. Its 
officers are : president, Kirk Brown ; vice-president, 
C. A. Snyder; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward L. 
Sm .1; Captain, W. S. Allen. The club has se- 
cured a house at No. 1,612 Park avenue, which 
they have had elegantly fitted up. The lower floor 
will be used for the storage of wheels, The second 
floor will contain the dressing-room and bath rooms, 
anda large reception room. On the third floor will 
be situated smoking and billiard rooms. 


THE ORANGE WANDERERS had their tri-country 
ten-mile road race on July 10, the riders including 
E. P. Baird, Orange Wanderers ; F. H. Burnett, 
Roselle Ramblers; F, B. Hallett, Orange ; C. R. 
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Hoag, Newark; C. L. Meyers, Hudson County 
Wheelmen ; E. P. Moore, Elizabeth; T. D. Pal- 
mer, Newark; W. P. Smith, Hudson County 
Wheelmen, and C. A. Stenken, Hudson County 
Wheelmen. The weather was charming, and the 
country in the vicinity of the course was very attract- 
ive. The start was a short half-mile from the 
Grove Street Station. Besides those who came 
afoot, a number of ladies and gentlemen on tandems 
and singles gave the event a thoroughly wheeling 
air. The course was two and one-half miles away, 
returning to the starting point; repeating this and 
finishing 60 yards down the road below the starting 
point, making exactly ten miles. It was of maca- 
dam and perfectly level for three-quarters of a mile, 
with slight hills for a mile and a half. The last 
mile and a quarter was ‘‘ dead” level. On the final 
round of the course Baird crossed the winning line 
in 36m. 51%s., establishing a record for the course 
and for the country. Smith finished in 37m. 24s. ; 
Burnett, 38m. 51s. ; Hallett, 38m. 5134s. ; Moore, 
41m. 3%s. ; Hoag, 41m. 4%s. The race was en- 
gineered by W. T. Baird, an efficient clerk, of 
course, 


THE Five MILE Race rode by Woodside at 
Lynn, Mass., July 6, was done in 15m. II I-5s. 
W. Rowe lowered his ten-mile record of 28.3-7 to 
28-03 2-5. 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB’s twenty-mile 
road race of July 5 was won by F. A. Eldred in 
th. 1gm. 50s. ‘The course was from the Northend 
Bridge to Suffield, Ct., and the roads were in but 
fair condition, 


THE ENGLISH TRICYCLIST, G. Gatehouse, on 
June 17, at the Cambridge University annual race 
meeting, attempted to lower the two-mile record. 
He made a mile in 2m. 56s., missing the English 
record by four-fifths of a second, but he made a 
world’s two-mile record, covering that distance in 
5m. 58 3-5s. Furnivall’s American record was 6m. 
34-5s. Furnivall and Letchford made the pace. 


THE FLORENCE CYCLE CLuB of Boston, with a 
view to increase the interest, and stimulate the am- 
bition of the members, voted at the last meeting to 
offer prizes to members for attending club runs, and 
also for the number of miles ridden during the season. 


Cot. ALBERT A. PopE, president of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, and George H. Day, the 
manager of the factory, sailed for Europe, on the 
North German Lloyd steamship A//en, on July 3. 
Quite a party of gentlemen met the tourists in this 
city to say an informal good-bye, with best wishes. 


A GOLD MEDAL is offered by George E. Dunton 
to the Augusta wheelman who rides the greatest 
number of miles on his bicycle during the season of 
1886. 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES were used in England 
in the collection of the late general election returns. 


THE BERKSHIRE COUNTY WHEELMEN, at their 
annual meeting, on July 6, elected the following 
officers; president, E. H. Kennedy; vice-presi- 
dent, J. W. Robbins; secretary, W. S. Kells; 
treasurer, H. G. West ; captain, C. C. Kennedy ; 
first lieutenant, W. H. Sheridan ; second lieutenant, 
H. J. Grant. 


A NotTewortHy Roap TRIP was made by Mr. 
Matthews, the worthy secretary of the Canadian 
Academy of Arts, the last of Cue. who, with Mr. 
H. McCollom and Maden Harald Matthews, had a 
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pleasant run from Toronto to Niagara, stopping oc- 
casionally to sketch by the way. They made the 
distance (about 100 miles) in two days and a half, 
finding the roads fair with the exception of some 
three miles on the Lake Shore road, between the 
Credit and Oakville, which is very sandy and crop- 
ped by ravines. The ‘‘ middle” road from Oak- 
ville to Hamilton is good, also the greater part of 
that from Hamilton to Grimsby and Beamsville. 
From St. Catharines to Niagara Falls they found 
the stone road the worst riding. Though hard it is 
lumpy. Mr. Matthews rode a Safety, carrying fif- 
teen pounds of baggage. The others were fifty-two 
and forty-four-inch wheels. 


THE THREE Days’ TouRNEY at Columbus, Ga., 
which took place July 15, 16 and 17, was largely at- 
tended, and the races were interesting. Results are 
as follows : One-mile bicycle handicap, won by C. 
H. Dillingham, Columbus; time, 2m. 56 3-4s. 
Half-mile professional, best two in three, John M. 
Harter, Macon, won first two heats; time, 1m. 
31 3-4S., Im. 24 I-2s. Half-mile safety handicap, 
won by R. A. Polk, Montgomery; time, 2m. 4s. 
Half-mile boys’ handicap, Alfred Wilburn; time, 
2m. 21 3-4s. Ten miles, Georgia championship, 
R. A. Brantley, Macon; time, 34m. 54s. Half- 
mile ride and run, C. H. Dillingham, Columbus; 
time, 2m. 20 I-2s. One-mile time race, 3m. 54s., 
C. H. Dillingham, Columbus. One mile, a profes- 
sional Southern championship, J. L. Pothill, Macon, 
first ; time, 3m. 8s. One-mile bicycle handicap, P. 
W. Stone, St. Louis; time, 2m. 56 1-2s. Half-mile 
Star race, W. Cook, Columbus, first ; time, Im. 46s. 


Firty INDIANA WHEELMEN, belonging to various 
portions of Indiana, returned to Indianapolis, Ind., 
on July 14, having completed their annual tour, 
during which they covered about 220 miies. 


A. H. FLETCHER, of Liverpool, Eng., on June 
20, made an attempt to beat the 24-hour tricycle 
road record. He started at 12.2 A.M., from Biggle- 
swade, accompanied by J. D. Bell, a bicyclist. He 
rode the first 50 miles in company with the latter, in 
3h. 57m. At this point they were joined by Wilson 
and Duncan ona tandem. The first 72 miles were 
covered in 5h. 46m. After a slight breakfast, they 
kept on to Wisbech, 106 miles; time, gh., where 
they had a substantial luncheon. Norman Cross, 
133 miles, was reached in 12h. 8m. ; 210 miles were 
covered in 20h. 6m. At the expiration of the 24 
hours, the record-breaker had covered 254 miles. 
The previous English record was 23134 miles, made 
by C. H. R. Gossett, July 1, 1885. 


FURNIVALL, THE ENGLISH BICYCLIST, was the 
hero of the day in record breaking on June 26, when 
the one-mile championship, N. C. U., of Great 
Britain, was run on the Jarrow track. The attend- 
ance was about 6,000. W. J. V. Webber and R. H. 
English were absent through indisposition. Speechly 
won his heat in 2m. 58 2-5s.; Furnivall won his in 
2m. 47 I-5s., and W. A. Illston won his in 2m. 
49 4-5s. Furnivall won in the second round by 
four yards in 2m. 43 3-5s._ In the final, Illston im- 
mediately cut out the running at a fast rate for a 
couple of laps, when Furnivall took a spell in 
front, but shortly after Speechly, with a lightning 
spurt, rushed fo the head of affairs, and a desperate 
race ensued. Speechly continued to lead untill 100 
yards from home; here Furnivall made his effort, 
which was a brilliant one, and, gradually forging 
ahead, he won amid great cheering by three yards, 
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Illston being about five yards away. Time, 2m. 46s. 
Furnivall rode with legs bandaged, and threatening 
to give way at any time, and the mile was the fastest 
he ever rode. 


THE ONE-MILE BIcyCLE REeEcorp for grass was 
made by J. H. Adams on a Rudge, at the Ravens- 
bourne sports on Saturday, June 26, in England, 
2m. 55 2-5s. Previous best, by H. L. Cortis, 
2m. 56 I-2s. 


AT LonG EATON, England, June 26, Cripps and 
Tatcliffe took the two-mile tandem record in 5m. 
38 3-5s. On the same day Allard covered a mile 
on a Safety in 2m. 54s. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY wheelmen were in 
the annual parade of the Canadian Wheelmen’s As- 
sociation at Montreal. W. A. Karn, Woodstock, 
was elected president, and J. D. Nutler, of Mon- 
treal, vice-president. 


Rev. S. H. Day, pastor of the Methodist Church 
at East Greenwich, R. I., rode from his home to 
North Dighton, on July 5, on his bicycle, a distance 
of 42 miles. He started to return via North Easton, 
where he stopped at night, making a trip of nearly 
60 miles in one day. 


A Party ofa dozen bicyclists, members of clubs 
in the vicinity ot New York, left for Europe July 3, 
in the steamship City of Berlin. They will be ab- 
sent about two months, and will make a tour through 
England, Ireland, and Scotland on bicycles. A run 
to Paris will be made as well. 


THE WHEELING, ENGLAND, paper of June 30, re- 
cords a remarkable tandem bicycle performance of 
Major Knox Holmes, in the fifty-mile ride of the 
North Road Club of Wheeling, the distance being 
covered by Major Holmes in four hours and seven- 
teen minutes. He was accompanied by Marriat, the 
professional tricyclist. The major, who is now close 
upon his 80th year, was highly delighted with his 
ride, which, taking into consideration the tremen- 
dous wind blowing, was truly wonderful. The joint 
ages of the pair amount to 114 years, and yet they 
finished in front of numerous bicyclists and single 
tricyclists, and kept up a pace of about 12 miles an 
hour all through. The major finished strong and 
well, and put in another 11 miles to Hitchin in 52 
minutes, to catch his train. 


THE FOLLOWING Account of the trip of Fred E. 
Van Murbeke, the noted bicyclist, New York to 
Murphyville, Tex., e vouwte to San Francisco, giv- 
ing his actual riding time, is interesting as a record : 
From New York to Lynchburg, Va. (435 miles), in 
133h. 11m.; Lynchburg, Va., to Atlanta, Ga. (499 
miles), in 161h. 5m.; Atlanta, Ga., to Montgomery, 
Ala. (175 miles), 44h.; Montgomery, Ala., to Ten- 
sas, Ala. (bridge, 163 miles), 57h. and 20m.; sixteen 
miles by rail from Tensas to Mobile, Ala., on ac- 
count of floods, etc., only means of reaching Mobile ; 
Mobile to New Orleans (141 miles), 53h. 50m.; 
New Orleans to Houston, Tex. (361 miles), 147h. 
15m.; Houston to San Antonio (217 miles), goh. 
Iom.; San Antonio to Del Rio (148 miles), 62h. 
4om.; Del Rio to Devil’s River (14 miles), in 2h. 
15m.; breaking down at Devil’s River, returning to 
Del Rio on foot ; leaving Del Rio by rail, reaching 
Murphyville June 15. Last year Mr. Van Murbeke 
rode to Denver and return from New York, taking 
a round about way through Canada, making the 
trip in 132 days. 
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CANOEING. 


THE RECORD OF PROMINENT CANOE EVENTS 
for July includes the appended interesting contests : 

Yonkers C. C. first annual regatta, July 3. Win- 
ners: Paddling—J. G. Reevs in Jennie R. Tan- 
dem—J. G. Reevs and A. B. Patton in God/in. 
Hand-paddling—H. L. Quick in Sfy. Sailing race 
postponed, lack of wind. Officers elected, at regu- 
lar monthly meeting, July 6, for the year: 
F. K. Sheers, commodore; H. L. Quick, vice- 
commodore ; L. Simpson, secretary-treasurer. Club 
flag, white field, red border stripe and letters Y. C. C. 
in red. 


New York C. C. TRIAL RACEs, International 
challenge cup, three races open to all canoeists: 
First—Guenn, Sinclair, Brooklyn, won; WVethia, C. 
K. Munroe, second; Jassie, C. B. Vaux, third. 
Second —Venture, L. Q. Jones, Hartford, won ; 
Lassie, C. B. Vaux, second; Peggy, Grant Edgar, 
Newburgh, third. Third— Zasste, C. B. Vaux, 
won; Venture, L. Q. Jones, second ; Peggy, Grant 
Edgar, third. C. B. Vaux, first, L. Q. Jones, 
second, William Whitlock, third, chosen to defend 
the cup. Grant Edgar and J. E. Bowles (Spring- 
field) substitutes. 


NINE CANOES started in a sailing race for the 
Toronto C.C, Challenge Cup and Novices’ Trophy, 
on Saturday, the roth July. The course was twice 
around a long three-mile triangle, about seven miles 
in all. McKendrick and Mason got a great lead on 
the first mile, with Cooke a good third. A shift of 
the wind to the north-west brought lively squally 
times, and persuaded the racers into double reefs. 
Only three of the canoes went round the course a 
second time, and the result was thus: 


Wm, G. McKendrick, canoe Mac ........ 0... cece eee eens I 
Oe OVO, COMMIS TOMI a 6 55.5 0:6:44'056 050 6006055 5:84 a0 50 0's 2 
WY is TOON, ORION FFE o.oo cece wn seretinsvccsvese ce 3 


BAYONNE C. C., fifth annual regatta, July 5. 
1. Sailing race, any canoe, 3 miles, won by T. F. 
Garrett in U~¢e. 2. Sailing-paddling, any canoe, 
won by M. G. Foster, Lasata (K.C.C). 3. Tan- 
dem junior, won by Wm. Russell and F. A. Beards- 
ley in Zoddy. 4. Tandem senior, won by T. 
Garrett and G. W. Hurd in Zoddy. Both races 
were over a short three-quarter mile course, with 
turn, Junior time, 5m.; senior time, 4m. 40s. 
5. Junior single paddling, won by F. A. Beardsley. 
6. Senior single, won by M. G. Foster, Zasaéa, in 
4m. 45s. 7. Hand-paddling, won by A. L. Oliver 
in St/etto, and standing paddling and upset races, 
won by Foster in Zasata, Tub-race, won by J. L. 
Collins. 


RoyaL C. C., Leddington, England, June 16; 
sailing race won by Vautilus, W. Baden, Powell, 
June 28 ; paddling and sailing race, Pearl, E. B. 
Tredwen; sailing race, Pearl (85), W. Stewart ; 
sailing race (running only), Peav/, E. B, Tredwen. 


Monican C. C, (Albany), June 24, 7etis. P. M. 
Wackerhagen, sailing .for Oliver cup, scored his 
third win and now keeps the cup. July 1, Junior 
race, Chingachook, W. Wheeler. July 3, 4, 5, club 
cruise on upper Hudson. 


New York C. C., June 12. Spring Regatta. 
Commodore’s Trophy. First race won by Weth/a, 
Com. C. K. Munroe. Half mile paddle, Class II, 
Black Maria, C. B. Vaux. Class IV, paddling, 
Lasata, M. G. Foster. Two mile sailing, Sea Bell, 
C. B, Vaux. Hand Paddling, Foster upset Munroe. 
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QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY, May 24, Sturgeon Point, 
Ontario, Canada. Three mile sailing (big blow). 
Seven starters. Verena, E. B. Edwards, won. Over 
fifty canoes and canoeists were at the camp. 

PirtspurRG C, C., May 20, Sailing race. Six 
starters. Won by Delight, Reade W. Bailey. 

Toronto C. C, 
Challenge Cup. 
ers. Mac, W. 
Sailing. 


Paddling and Sailing race for 
June 12, 1% miles. Five start- 
G. McKendrick, won. June 19, 


CANOE CLUB DOINGs, since our last issue, in- 
cludes the following records : 


Lake St. LoutsC.C., (Lachine, Canada) officers for 
1886-87 : commodore, R. H. Rintoul ; vice-commo- 
dore, Alex. W. Morris; rear commodore, Charles 
Laurothe ; secretary, Geo. Auldjo, Box 2141, Mon- 
treal ; treasurer, J. H. Stewart. 


SAGAMORE C.C. (Lynn, Mass.), organized May 18, 
1886. Officers: captain, E. Balletby ; mate, J. B. 
Centre; purser, F. J. Pettingill. Burgee of club, 
red field with blue border, and white letter S in cen- 
ter of field. 


A Party of six Mohicans took a week’s cruise down 
the Susquehanna first week in June. 


OTTAWA C. C. OFFICERS, 1886-87: W. T. 
Witcher, commodore ; J. S. Brough, captain ; F. H. 
Gisborne, secretary. 


PEQquoT CANOE CLUB was organized June Ig, 
1886, for the purpose of uniting amateur canoeists 
who reside along the north shore of Long Island 
Sound, between Harlem River and New London. 
Burgee is 12x18, triangular, a Greek cross, red 
on a white field, surrounded by a three-quarter inch 
red border. Totem, a Greek cross in peak of main- 
sail. Commodore R. P. Wakeman, Southport ; vice- 
commodore F. P. Sherwood; secretary-treasurer, 
F. P. Lewis, Drawer 14, New Haven, Conn. 


New Beprorp C. C., organized with the follow- 
ing officers: Asa T. Thompson, captain; George 
Rugg, secretary. Club-house on Fish Island. 


THE YONNONDEO CANOE CLUB, of Rochester, has 
a membership of thirty-five, with these officers: 
Frank P. Wisner, captain ; Frank S$. Macomber, first 
mate; T. F. Brown, second mate; A. G. Warren, 
purser; L. S. Tyler, measurer. 


A CANOE RACE for a challenge cup, sail'ng and 
paddling alternately, took place at Toronto, Ont., 
July 17. The Mac took the lead at the start and 
kept it to the finish, the Yanewah a very good 
second, the /i%refly third, and the 4/erta fourth, the 
Boreas and Ada K, dropping out. 


THE BAYONNE CANOE CLUB enjoyed independ- 
ence day by holding a regatta off the club-house in 
the Kills. Winners of races: Sailing race, three 
miles — T. F. Garrett’s U¢e, in 4om. 26s. Pad- 
dling race— M. G. Foster’s Zasata, in 45m. 10s, 
Junior tandem race— William Rumble and F. A. 
Beardsléy’s Toddy, 5m. for six furlongs. Senior 
tandem — T. Garrett and G. W. Hurd, same canoe, 
in 4m. 40s. Junior single —F. A. Beardsley in 5m. 
Senior single — M. G. Foster’s Zasaéa, in 4m. 45s. 
Hand race—A. L. Oliver’s Stiletto, Standing 
race—M. G., Foster’s Zasata. 


THE NEw YorK CANOE CLUvB, on July 3, 5, held 
three races for the purpose of determining who should 
represent the States in the international races next 
fall. They were sailed off Staten Island. The 
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winners proved to be H. T. Sinclair, Brooklyn C. 
C.; L. Q. Jones, Hartford, Ct.; and C. B. Vaux, of 
New York. 


CHESS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT of the 
British Chess Association commenced Monday, July 
12, at Victoria Hall, with thirteen entries, embracing 
the representative champions of Europe. The Eng- 
lish champion Blackburn; the veteran Bird, and 
his recent antagonist, Burn ; the invincible Guns- 
burg, who has won all of the recent tournaments, 
and. just gained a signal victory over Bird; the 
French champion Laubenhaus, the brilliant Pollock, 
the German master Schallop, ex-Champion Zuker- 
tort, and the five American players, Mason, Macken- 
zie, Mortimer, Lipschutz, and Hanham, On July 27 
the tourney ended with the scores which were played 
off on the 28th as follows: Blackburn and Burns, 
with eight and a half games each, tied for the first 
and second prizes of respectively £80 and £50. 
Gunsburg and Laubenhaus, with eight games each, 
tied for the third and fourth prizes of £40 and £25. 
Mason, with seven games, takes the fifth prize of 
£15. The entrance fees will be divided among the 
others. In piaying off the ties Blackburn defeated 
Burns, and Gunsburg drew with Laubenhaus, This 
makes Blackburn winner of the tournament. 


CRICKET. 


THE GERMANTOWN ELEVEN of 1886 have already 
virtually won the Halifax cup, the defeat of the 
Belmont club by Young America, on July 5, settling 
the question. The contest between the Belmonts 
and Young Americas was quite exciting, and the 
result remained in doubt up to the end. Belmont 
had the first innings, and put together 151, to which 
D. P. Stoever was the chief contributor, with a well- 
played 43. For Young America nearly every one 
got runs and the scoring was very even. J. S. 
Clark and H. L. Brown, by a plucky stand in the 
crisis of the match, did great service. The innings 
realized 166, Young America winning by fifteen 
runs. H. MacNutt, for the home team, and J. I. 
Scott, for the visitors, did the best bowling. This 
is the second time this season that the champions 
having the second innings have had to top a score 
of over 150 runs, and have accomplished it. No 
trifling matter in a one day match. 

At Nicetown, on the same day, the Germantown 
treated the visiting eleven from Merion to a pro- 
tracted outing, running up the large score of 312 
(the largest innings of the season), to which Geo. S. 
Patterson contributed 118, his second century within 
ten days, and R. D. Brown 61; the first wicket fell 
for 112. Patterson’s innings, which was marred by 
but one chance to long leg at 58, was compiled in 
this young player’s usually faultless manner, and 
was a grand exhibition of scientific batting. The 
home team having occupied the wickets until five 
o'clock, but little time remained for the visitors to 
bat, and the consequent draw was inevitable ; the 
short time remaining, however, was well utilized by 
J. B. Thayer, Jr., who hit up 63 not out in a very 
short time. The fielding of both sides was poor. 

In the Philadelphia Young America match of July 
3, at Wissihickon, the latter club practically scored a 
victory, as they made 263 in their first and only in- 
nings, to 91 for 9 wickets by their opponents. R. 
S. Newhall, who had not been able to play since 
early in the season, signalized his reappearance by a 
finely played innings of 72. 
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THE Rev. T. D. PHILLIPs, a veteran English 
Canadian Cricketer, well known on this side of the 
St. Lawrence, has organized a new cricket club in 
Chicago, called the Garfield Club, and they played 


‘their first club match at Douglas Park, Chicago, on 


July 17, when they played a one-innings match 
with the Chicago Albions, The latter's eleven 
made 66 in their innings play to the Garfield’s 37. 
T. K. Malcolm’s 12 was the top score on the part 
of the victors, F. Phillips carrying his bat out for 
Io on the other side. Rodger led the bowling for 
the Albions, he taking the Rev. T. D. Phillips’ wicket 
for a single, Sandy leading on the other side. 


THE PROVIDENCE AND NEwporRT CLUuBs had a 
one day’s match at Providence, on July 17, which 
ended in the success of the Providence eleven by a 
score of 83 to 38. Jas. Hardy’s 40 not out was the 
batting feature on the winning side, and Daniel’s 10 
the only double figure score on the part of the New- 
ports. Hughes led the Providence bowling with 7 
wickets for eleven runs, Leach leading on the other 
side with 3 for 2 runs. 


THE EASTERN Tour of the Merion club, of 
Philadelphia, resulted rather disastrously in the loss 
of both fixtures, the Staten Island defeating them 
on July 17, at New York, by 35 runs, and the Long- 
wood, at Boston, July 19 and 20, by 44 runs; the 
scores were: Staten Island, 57 and 91; Merion 
(first innings), 22. Longwood, 67 and 77; Merion, 
43 and 57. Theeleven by which Merion was rep- 
resented was by no means good enough to engage 
clubs of the calibre of Staten Island and Longwood, 
with much prospect of success ; it was the best that 
could be obtained, however, several disappointing 
at the last moment; they are certainly entitled to 
praise for pluckily keeping their engagements, al- 
though unable to muster even a fairly representative 
team. 


THE Daisy TEAM is the club title by which the 
Germantown eleven are now known in the 
Quaker City. At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Germantown Cricket Club, on July 20, 
the members of the eleven who have played on the 
matches for the Halifax and Individual cups were 
called in, and, after being complimented on their 
good work, each was presented by the president, 
Mr. Thomas McKean, with a daisy in silver and 
gold, to be worn in his cap hereafter. It may not 
be generally known that the Germantowns attribute 
their success during the spring season to the fact 
that they have never played without a field daisy in 
their caps. 


THE Lawn AT SEA GiRT in front of Boldt’s 
Beach House, on July 15, was the scene of an 
interesting one-innings game of cricket between an 
eleven composed of guests of the house, and one of 
cottagers and hotel guests at Spring Lake Beach. 
The Beach House eleven won by a score of 79 to 58. 
Dr. Fraser, of Philadelphia, gave the two elevens a 
luncheon, and a ball was given in honor of the vic- 
torious eleven this evening in the parlors of the 
Beach House, 


THE THORNTON CLUB defeated the Providence 
eleven at Providence, on July 10, by 113 to 39. 
Wood led the Thornton score with 34, and Such 
that of Providence with 15. Pike took five crickets 
for eight runs on the winning side. 


THE CRICKET GROUND AT SEABRIGHT, N. J., 
was, on July 24, the scene of an enjoyable one-day’s 
match between Mr. C, E, Wallack’s eleven, ‘‘ Jolly 
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Duffers,” and the Seabright club, which was won by 
the former by 44 runs, The scores were: “‘ Jolly 
Duffers,” 106 ; Seabright, 62 and 65 for six wickets. 
For the winners Lambkin hit 39, Kelly 19 and Dodge 
10. For the losers, W. Shippen 8 and,19, Towns- 
end 11, Lane 11 and 6 not out, and E. A. Stevens 8 
and 11 not out. The event was the opening of the 
new grounds of the Seabright Lawn Tennis and 
Cricket Club. 


THE PROVIDENCE AND NEwport clubs played a 
match on the former’s grounds at Olneyville on July 
17, which resulted in a victory for the Providence 
eleven by 83 to 38. Hardy’s 4o not out was the 
leading score on the part of the victors, Hughes 
leading their bowling with 7 wickets for II runs. 
Daniel’s 10 was the top score on the other side, 
Leach taking 3 wickets for 2 runs. 


THE BuFFALO CLuB played the Niagara Falls 
club on July 5, at Niagara Falls, Ont., and the lat- 
ter came off victorious by 106 and 61=167, to 53 
and 99152, the four full innings being played. 
G. Whitelaw topped the Niagara score with 34, Dr. 
Hutchins’ 24 being the best on the other side. D. 
Smith led the bowling for Niagara and Cronyn for 
Buffalo. 


THE PENINSULAS OF DETROIT had the Hamilton 
Club of Canada as visitors on July 6, and the latter 
won the game with nine wickets to spare. 


THE CHICAGO CLUB TEAM visited Minneapolis 
on July 5, and there played the eleven of that city a 
one-day’s match, which resulted in the success of the 
visiting team, by 84 to 47, the first-innings score de- 
ciding the contest. E. R. Ogden, of course, was 
conspicuous at the bat, he and C. F. Shaw being the 
double figure scorers, the former contributing 25, 
and the latter, 26. On the other side, H. P. Rob- 
inson’s 26 was the feature. A. E. Knight led the 
bowling on the part of Minneapolis, and C. T. 
Jaffray on the other side, the latter taking 5 wickets 
for 4 runs. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ELEVEN of England defeated 
the amateurs’, or ‘‘ gentlemen’s” eleven, at Lord’s, 
July 14, after a three-days’ match, with 5 wickets 
to spare. The amateurs went in first, and scored 
98, of which Mr. Patterson’s 33 was the top score, 
the only other double-figure score being Mr. Lucas’ 
18. W.G. Grace caught off Lohman’s bowling, for 
2runs only. On the side of the players, 201 was 
the score, Barnes’ 44 being the top figures, Abel, 
‘Flowers, being in the thirties, Gunn in the twenties, 
and Shrewsbury, Lohman, and Read in the tens. 
In the second innings, the gentlemen ran up 162, 
Mr. Page topping the score with 27, Mr. Hornby 
adding 25, Mr. Tylecote 21, Mr. Grace 19, Mr. 
Robéettson 16, Mr. Patterson 14, Mr. Lucas 11, and 
Mr. Scott 10. On the other side, the players got the 
required runs with the loss of 5 wickets, Barnes 
contributing 31, leaving the players winners by 261 
to 260. Lohman took 7 wickets for 97 runs for the 
players, Mr. Grace taking 6 wickets for 99. 

On July 17, the players whipped the gentlemen 
badly at the Oval, in one inning, by 321 to 183 and 
III = 294. Grace scored 65 and 50 not out for 
the gentlemen, Shrewsbury topping the players’ 
score with 127. Grace and Lohman led the bowl- 
ing. 

FISHING. 

A PICKEREL weighing 11% pounds was caught 
in the Connecticut River at Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, on July 5. 
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Miss GRACE W, Davis, a daughter of Colonel E. 
W. Davis, of Newark, distinguished herself as a fly 
fisher last July by catching ten and one-half pounds 
of trout from the Couplin Trout Ponds at Hamburg, 
Sussex county. The largest fish weighed two and 
three-sixteenth pounds. 


THE LARGEST BLACK Bass ever heard of is said to 
have been found floating on the surface of Lake 
Bomosum, Fla., last July. Its weight, twenty-five 
pounds, has been attested by several witnesses, and 
the fish is said to have come within two inches of 
measuring a yard. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF FISHING in Tuxedo Lake 
could formerly be obtained for five dollars per day 
for each rod used, and it frequently paid to invest in 
the speculation. Now the privilege of fishing is not 
for sale. It is restricted to members of the club 
and their guests. The lake is said to be fairly 
crowded with small and large-mouth and rock bass. 


THE RUN OF SALMON in the Penobscot this 
season has been very remarkable. The same is true 
of the trouting season in the Maine lakes. The 
putting of small fry into the lakes and rivers of that 
State is proving excellent in results. A correspon- 
dent from Bethel, Me., reports a remarkable capture 
of trout by Major Lovejoy in the Androscoggin 
lakes. He reports extra fishing and larger trout than 
in former years. Ten fish were taken, total weight 
51 pounds; six fish, total weight 32 pounds. The 
largest weighed 8 pounds and g ounces, and was 
caught by Mrs. Lovejoy. It is said to be the largest 
trout ever taken by a lady angler. Its length was 
26 1-2 inches; girth, 21 inches; thickness, 2 7-8 
inches; depth, 7 3-4 inches. It was taken on a 
split bamboo rod of 8 1-2 ounces weight. 


SOME REMARKABLY LARGE WEAK FIsH were 
caught in the Great Saut Bay, off Patchogue, last 
July, by Mr. W. H. Douglas, of Flatbush, L. I., 
while on a summer visit to that thriving Island town. 
He was out prospecting for good sites, and took 
such notes that when he went out for a catch, he did 
not take a fish 'ess than four pounds, his biggest 
catch being a splendid 14-pounder, taken with a 
nine-ounce rod, and 400 feet of line. 


Mr. DAN REILLY, of Brooklyn, had excellent 
sport in black bass fishing the first week in July, 
while at Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. His captives in- 
cluded several three and four pounders. 


LACROSSE. 


THE GREATEST LACROSSE TRIUMPH known in 
the brief history of the game in the United States, 
was that which was achieved by the visiting New 
York Lacrosse Club’s team, on July 8, on the To- 
ronto club’s grounds, at Rosedale, Toronto, on 
which occasion the visiting club’s twelve defeated 
the Toronto team by three goals to one. It was the 
old, old story, realized on many a base-ball field in 
the ‘‘States,” in which one side goes in with every- 
thing to win and nothing to lose, while the other 
enters upon the contest over confident of success, 
and when too late realizes the fact that their oppo- 
nents are not the easy party to whip they thought 
they were. The Torontos got the best of the 
“draw,” and the New York goal was at once be- 
sieged. The visitors made a stout defense, but 
seemed to throw poorly, and could not get the ball 
far away from their flags. Suddenly the rubber was 
taken down field, and a close shot by Lennox scored 
the first goal for New York. Time, two minutes, 
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The game was taken very easily. Nearly all the 
players on the field were surrounding New York's 
flags, and when the ball traveled in the other direc- 
tion there were only two men around to discuss its 
presence. Of course this little surprise party at 
once imparted interest to the contest among the 
spectators, and the game thereafter was eagerly 
watched by the local crowd. 

‘The second game was of longer duration, and the 
New Yorkers did not confine themselves strictly to 
defense. Their home men entered the battle, and 
gave Toronto’s defense players something to do in 
their own end of the field. New York obtained the 
advantage in the face, and for a while the Gotham- 
ites had matters pretty much their own way. At 
length the Torontos shook off some of the lethargy 
previously displayed, and carrying the ball by team 
play down upon the flags of the visitors, sent in a 
series of warm shots. Very bad marksmanship was 
exhibited, however, and each time the ball went in 
wide of the goal. Nevertheless, the situation was 
dangerous, and the New Yorkers, having realized 
this fact, made a supreme effort, and worked the 
ball back on Toronto's goal again. They were very 
near scoring their second game, and only a brilliant 
stop by Jack Irving prevented them from doing so. 
The ball was quietly returned to the other end of 
the field, and then followed a prolonged attack upon 
the visitors’ goal. Finally the New Yorkers suc- 
ceeded in working the rubber to midfield, near the 
eastern fence, where it was taken by Joe Irving. 
At this long range Irving made a drop shot on the 
flags, and it was so well placed that the ball passed 
between the poles before any one could interrupt its 
progress. ‘Time, 15m. 

The third game was started by New York’s secur- 
ing the best of the draw. The Torontos quickly 
captured the ball, however, and at once com:nenced 
a vigorous attack upon the visitors’ goal. At length 
the siege was raised, and the scene of ac‘ion trans- 
ferred to the immediate vicinity of Torouto’s flags. 
There was hot work around the poles for a few 
moments, when time was called. It was learned 
that Wheeler, New York’s clever goal-keeper, had 
been taken ill, and was forced to retire from the 
field. Jack Irving was put off the team to make 
numbers equal, and for the rest of the game Bonnell 
stood between the sticks. Hugh Hodge replaced 
Wheeler for New York. Play was resumed, but 
had not been long in progress when McClain secured 
the ball in center field, and, running down, shot it 
between the flags, scoring another game for New 
York. Time, 15 minutes. 


The fourth game was well contested. The 
Torontos realized the fact that they were in danger 
of losing the match, and played determindedly to 
avert defeat. On the other hand, the New Yorkers 
were encouraged to continued effort by the measure 
of success already obtained. Sam Martin relieved 

3onnell in goal. The Torontos secured the ball 
from the draw, and it soon threatened New 
York’s flags. The defense of the visitors was too 
strong, however, to permit of the ready capture of 
a goal, and after a warm struggle the ball was passed 
down upon Toronto’s flags, and Toronto’s defense 
was engaged. The New Yorkers now made a per- 
sistent attack, but their efforts for the time being 
were in vain, and once more the Gotham’s goal was 
besieged. Every moment it seemed as if Toronto 
must score again, but the stubborn defense of the 
New Yorkers, and the several fine stops made by 
Hodge in goal, baffled every effort of the home 
players. Finally Robinson carried the ball away 
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and dropped it immediately in front of Toronto’s 
flags. ‘Lhe home men closed in, and in the midst of 
the scrimmage Popham knocked the rubber between 
the poles, scoring the third game for New York, and 
winning the match. 

For the visitors Robinson and Brown played a 
particularly strong game in defense, while Lennox 
and Popham made it interesting for Toronto defense. 
For the Torontos Bonnell, Garvin, Irving and 
Stone were conspicuous. 


The following were the players and positions : 


New York, TORONTO. 
oS, | Pe eras John Irving. 
David Brown . Se ee W. Bonnell. 
ee Cover-point...... J. Garvin. 
W. J. Robinson .. . First defense field. . . J. Drynan, 
jj Bees ws os Second defense field . W. Hubbell. 

. J. Wright... . . Third defense field . . S. Martin. 
AOA CS ee rr Rk. Coulson. 
‘e Hodge... . Third home ...... Sewell. 

J. F. McClain. ... Second home..... R. McDonald. 
‘i H. Popham... . First home ...... Jos. Irving. 
W. Meharg ..... Outside home. .... C. McHenry. 
E. Lennox ...... Inside home ..... / A. Stowe. 

Re | Sra ROR 546 5s 8s an John Massey. 


The referee was Mr. W. Sutherland, of Toronto, 
and the umpires were Mr. W. McGillivray, of Ot- 
tawa, and Captain McGee. 

In the evening the New York team was enter- 
tained at dinner in the Rossin House by the Toronto 
Lacrosse Club. About fifty sat down to the table. 
Mr. J. Massey, president of the Toronto club, occu- 
pied the chair, and Mr. Logan the vice-chair. 
Toasts and speeches followed in quick succession 
for an hour or so, the speakers being Messrs. Ed. 
Cluff, J. S. Hodge, Logan and E. S. Cox. A 
pleasant time was passed, but it was necessarily 
brief, as the New Yorkers had to leave early in 
order to take train for Ottawa. 


THE Most EXxciTING CONTEST, and the roughest 
exhibition of lacrosse playing yet seen in the United 
States, except at the hands of Canadian Indian 
twelves visiting the States, was that which occurred 
on the lacrosse field at White Bear, Minn., on July 
5, between twelves of the New York and St. Paul's 
clubs. Before the game began, ill feeling was en- 
gendered between the competing teams, owing to 
sundry protests which were made in regard to the 
legitimacy of the St. Paul’s team, which was stated to 
contain players from Winnipeg. Then, too, there 
was trouble about the choice of a referee. Finally, 
Mr. B. Dickerson, of Minneapolis, was chosen 
referee, and J. C. Squires and George Wilson um- 
pires. The rules of the game were then read, which 
stated that the game was to be one hour's actual play- 
ing, with a ten-minute intermission between each 
game, for a Wyman cup valued at $500, and the 
championship of the United States. The following 
is a list of the members and the positions theysoccu- 
pied in the game: 

ST. PAUL TEAM, 
Goal, George Warwick; point, Harry Warwick; cover- 
int, A. Giberton; first field, James Smith; second field, 
7. McGuire ; third field, A. D. Warner; center field, A. C. 
B. Sherwood; home field, E. Giberton, R. A. Divine, and 
Harry Quigly; outside home, J. Mahoney; inside home, 

Alex. Mathews ; captain, James Shea. 
THE NEW YORK TEAM. ; 

Goal, F. S. Wheeler; point, David Brown; cover-point, A. 
D. Ritchey ; first field, W. J. Robinson; second field, J. A. 
Hodge, Jr.; third field, H. S. Hodge; center field, J. C. 
Gerndt ; home field, W. H. Mehary, H. J. Wright, and J. 
F. McLain ; outside home, Geo. Popham ; inside home, C. H. 
Lennox ; captain, Edward Clough. 


The following is the score by games ; 
Tt 
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THE MONTREAL LACROSSE GROUNDS, on July 17, 
were the scene of an exciting championship contest 
between the twelves of the Montreal and Cornwall 
clubs, a close contest being expected from the fact 
that the Cornwalls had recently shown up in strong 
form in defeating the Ontario’s twelve. The first 
game was started at 3.40 P.M., the Montrealers de- 
fending the Eastern goal. The ball was faced by 
Patterson and A. G. Grant. The Cornwall men 
played in a spirited manner, and continually threat- 
ened their opponents’ goal. After a critical moment, 
Aird secured the ball from Adams, passed it to Pat- 
terson, and it was then secured by Hodgson, who 
made a hot shot at goal. Laily, however, was in- 
vincible, and presently got in one of his long throws, 
and after an exciting scrimmage around Montreal's 
flags, Cornwall won the first game. Time, eight 
minutes. 

The second game was started at 3.50 P.M., and 
was a proof of how little can be done in lacrosse 
without continual hard practice and training. The 
game lasted thirty-two minutes, both teams working 
very hard, though the play was in favor of the Mon- 
trealers. Hodgson, McNaughton and Grant made 
shot after shot at the Cornwall goal, but the latter’s 
defense played brilliantly. M. G. Grant, Adams, 
Lally and McAteer worked like Trojans. Jack 
Grant, of the Montrealers, got slightly hurt against 
the fence, and play was suspended about eight min- 
utes. The game was then resumed, and Frazer 
secured the ball from McAteer. He was checked 
by W. G. Grant, who, in turn, was splendidly stop- 
ped by Shepherd. The latter passed to McNaugh- 
ton, who passed to Hodgson, and amidst great 
excitement the latter put the ball through, and 
Montreal won their first game. 

The third game was started at 4.45 P.M., and the 
Montrealers played in their best form, showing 
great care in passing, and seldom failing to check 
their men. Shepherd was a host in himself, his 
catching being wonderfully sure, and McNaughton’s 
dodging was very pretty. After six minutes’ play, 
the latter made a very fast side shot. Lally’s stick 
was checked by Grant, and Montreal won their sec- 
ond game. 

In the fourth game Cornwall made a desperate 
fight for victory. An exciting scrimmage took place 
in front of the Montreal goal, but Robbie Elliott 
dribbled the ball very cleverly through the Cornwall 
men, and passed to Cleghorn, who made a long 
throw up field. Hodgson passed to Grant, and the 
latter rushed the ball through, securing the third 
game after fifteen minutes had been occupied in 
play, and the third victory for Montreal of the 
season. 

The teams were composed as follows : 





Mowrear. CorNWALL. 
W. D. Aird... io e haadake es wnieas Ruee F. Lally, 
W. J. Cle thorn... areninke is sate eRe Lewis. 
My Elliott. . ") Cover Point.. .. Adams. 

E. Shepherd oe 4 _...Crites. 
A. Cameron... S .....W. G, Grant. 
N. J. Fraser... f ...J. McAteer. 
Fee ree A. Grant. 
T. Carlind.. ... Third home field.. . A. Smith. 
A. E. MeNaughton....necond 4 ee eg H. McDonell. 
T. L, Paton.............First sg Sh ose tans a rn Nga 
Ww. S. Hodgson. ....Outside home.. ..... lack. 
A” eee | ills le a a a * Blacklock, 
F. Larmouth.......... CMMUMS os cai 0nd . "R. McLellan 
R. MoGillis,.. 0:05.05 IMEI oi ovipn. sevice W. W. Palan 


Mr. Lewis was referee. 

The match throughout was a fine exhibition of la- 
crosse, and the Cornwall men certainly have a very 
strong team. To select names mostly of special 
mention is a hard matter where all playedso well, 
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but probably the most prominent were Aird, Shep- 
herd, Fraser, McNaughton, Patterson and Elliott 
for Montreal; and Lally, McAteer, Adams and 
Grant for Cornwall. A pleasant feature of the 
match was the absence of fouls and disputes, with 
very few exceptions, and these were excusable. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF 
CANADA this season is a very exciting one, and up 
to July 17 the Toronto club held the advantage, as 
will be seen by the appended record to that date in- 
clusive. On July 17 the Rosedale Lacrosse Grounds 
at Toronto were crowded with spectators to witness 
the second match of the season between the Toronto 
and Ontarioteams. It will be remembered that the 
first meeting took place on May 24, when the match 
resulted in a draw. A similarly hard struggle was 
expected to follow the face for the second match be- 
tween these clubs, but, contrary to general anticipa- 
tion, the Torontos won somewhat easily in three 
straight games. Prophecies of a close and exciting 
contest were, nevertheless, in a measure fulfilled. In 
the first game the Ontarios played splendidly, and 
appeared to be on better than even terms with their 
opponents. 

The rubber early manifested a preference for the 
flags defended by the Torontos, and was somewhat 
persistent in its inclination to remain hovering around 
them, its visits to the other end of the field being of 
shorter duration. This fact was undoubtedly due to 
the unusual strength of Ontario’s home and home 
field. The defense players were not required, as 
hitherto, to play the game for the whole team, but 
were granted frequent periods of rest while Toronto’s 
defense was engaged. The home had been strength- 
ened without apparently weakening the defense, and 
therefore it will be recognized that the Ontarios had 
placed in the field the best twelve possible for them 
to get together, and had disposed of them, as far as 
position in the field was concerned,to the best advan- 
tage. The full strength of the team was developed 
in the first game only, when a very close and exciting 
struggle was witnessed, the Ontarios having slightly 
the best of it. In the last game, especially, the On- 
tarios played almost totally on the defensive, the 
home players, reduced in numbers to recruit the fail- 
ing strength of the defense, manifesting a mildly 
aggressive spirit. On both sides, however, genuine 
lacrosse was played, and a finer exhibition of the 
game has not been witnessed yet this season. 

The match abounded in pretty displays of individ- 
ual and team play, members of both twelves contrib- 
uting generously in this respect to the pleasure of 
the spectators. For the Torontos Drynan, Coulson, 
Macdonald and Irving especially distinguished them- 
selves. Coulson and Macdonald were most fre- 
quently conspicuous, although, with one exception, 
the latest additions to the first twelve. They had 
the faculty of ‘‘ turning up ” in every part of the field 
visited by the ball, and seldom entered a race or 
scrimmage for the coveted rubber without secur- 
ing possession of it. Sam Martin, also, was a tower 
of strength in goal, and around it made himself ex- 
tremely.useful. Several of the Ontarios were fre- 
quently and deservedly applauded by the spectators. 
Dan Small never played better lacrosse nor did more 
effective work than he did in Saturday’s match. 
Foley was also in playing humor, and caused his 
opponent a great deal of uneasiness. Little Crown, 
in the center field, was as busy as usual, and never 
appeared in better trim for a long hard match. 
Hull and McPherson were also earnest workers in 
their respective positions. Altogether the play was 
of a very fine character, the team work of both 
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twelves being especially good. It was a lacrosse 
match all through, and was not allowed to degener- 
ate into anything else. 


STANDING OF CLUBS IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES 
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It was estimated that at the lowest calculation 
3,500 people witnessed the match. Applause by the 
spectators was liberal, and good play by members of 
either Ontario or Toronto team was promptly 
recognized in this manner. 

The following are the names of the players com- 
prising the respective twelves : 





OnTARIOS. TorontTos, 
NE og De. gk wands sdaecenn ee S. Martin. 
UMD kecsecene> cote Re W. Bonnell. 
fee .Cover-point.......... . Garvin. 
D. Small Keheboneh Kenwl am First defense field....J. Drynan. 
| EAS Second defense field.. R. B. Coulson. 
. Wilson .. Third defense field. ..R. Macdonald. 
T. Crown.... Pa *, Dixan. 
R. Cheyne... .. Third home field J. Irving. 
i ened. ......--.. Second home field. ...C. McHenry. 
OS Peer ere First home field....... H. Sewell. 
R. McPherson.......... Outside home........ R. Eckardt. 
. . ae .. Inside home..........A. Stowe. 
yy OS Sees Captain..............J. Massey. 


Mr. C. H. Varcoe was selected to act as referee, 
while Messrs. A. Fortier (Buffalo) and T. Mitchell 
were named, accepted, and consented to act as um- 
pires. 


Ow!1nG to alleged informalities in the challenge of 
the New York club, the Calumet club of Chicago, 
claims that the game of July 5, between New York 
and St. Paul was not a championship match, and 
that the Calumet club are champions because of the 
default of the St. Paul club in not playing them. 


THE ReEcorp of the trip of the New York club to 
Canada is as follows: July 5, St. Paul’s, 1, New 
York, 3; July 8, Toronto, 1, New York, 3; July 9, 
Ottawa 2, New York,o. The game set for July 10 
in Montreal was not played on account of rain. 


THE NEw York team were most hospitably en- 
tertained at Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 


A Matcu aT UTIicA, N. Y., on July 9, between 
the Utica Lacrosse Club’s twelve and the visiting 
champion Indian twelve of Canada, the St. Regis 
team developed the fact that Utica has quite a strong 
team of players. The Indians captured three goals, 
and the Uticas two. There was a large attendance. 


LAWN TENNIS. 

THE First AssociATION MATCH between the 
Canadian clubs of St. Thomas and Ingersoll was 
played on Dominion Day, on the beautiful grounds 
of Mr. Jas. Noxon, in Ingersoll. Ingersoll won the 
match by one set. Messrs. Travers, Arkell, Law- 
son, and Jones played for St. Thomas, and the 
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Ingersoll players were Messrs. Lefroy, Noxon, 
Smith, and Walker. 


AN INTERESTING CONTEST took place at Shanty 
Bay, Ont., on July 3, on the grounds of Mr. Richard 
Power, Woodlands, between the Barrie and Shanty 
Bay clubs. The members of both clubs and their 
friends were hospitably entertained by Mr. Power. 
The match resulted in favor of Shanty Bay. The 
following is the score : 

Gentlemen’s Doubles — Messrs. Chadwick and 
Hutchinson, Shanty Bay, 6, 4, 4; Messrs. Sandford 
and McCarthy, Barrie, 1, 6, 6. 

Ladies’ Doubles —— Mrs. Barwick and Miss Rackes, 
Shanty Bay, 6, 6,0; Misses Schreiber and Baker, 
Barrie, 2, 4, 0. 

Gentlemen’s Singles — G. Colthard, Shanty Bay, 
2, 6,0; W. A. Boys, Barrie, 6, 8, 0. 

Ladies’ Singles— Miss Newman, Shanty Bay, 
6, 6,0; Miss Hornsby, Barrie, 1, 3, 0. 

Lady and Gentleman v. Lady and Gentleman — 
Miss M. Raikes and Mr. Bridges, Shanty Bay, 
4, 6, 7; Miss M. Cotter and Mr. Baker, Barrie, 
6, 4, 5. 


AT THE CHELTENHAM TENNIS TouRNEY in Eng- 
land, in June, E. de S. Browne defeated J. Dwight, 
of Boston, in the competition for the Gentlemen’s 
challenge cup. The games stood 6-3, 6-2, 2-6, 9-7. 
In the Gentlemen’s doubles, in the same tourna- . 
ment, the final round resulted in W. Renshaw and 
E. de S. Browne defeating J. Dwight and H. 
Grove, 6-1, 6-4, 6-1. 


Mr. Dwicut, oF Boston, has lost the Northern 
England championship at lawn tennis, after holding 
itone year. In the tournament at Liverpool, end- 
ing June 25, H. Grove, of Oxford University, beat 
Ernest Renshaw in the third round, 5-7, 6-4, 2-6. 
5-2, 6-1, and in the final round beat W. Wetherel, 
of the Jersey Bowmen. This gave him the chance 
to meet Mr. Dwight, holder of the championship. 
Mr. Grove defeated Mr. Dwight without giving him 
a single set, the score being 6-4, 6-3, 6-1. The 
previous winners were R. T. Richardson, in 1880, 
1881 and 1882; H. W. Wilberforce, of Cambridge 
University, in 1883 ; Donald Steward, of West Mid- 
dlesex, in 1884, and James Dwight, in 1885. Mr. 
Grove and Mr. Dwight have been partners in 
doubles in several of the English tournaments. In 
the Northern tournament they faced the champion 
Renshaw Brothers, having defeated all others for 
the chance to meet the champions, and the Ren- 
shaws ‘‘did them up” to the tune of 6-1, 7-5, 7-5. 
The Renshaws have won the doubles four years in 
succession. 


ROWING. 


THE First ANNUAL REGATTA of the Minnesota 
and Winnipeg Amateur Rowing Association ended 
at Minneapolis on July 17, when the final series of 
races were rowed, the occasion bringing together 
the best rowing material in the North-west. The 
weather was favorable, a fine day and smooth water 
prevailing. The Sylvan crew were not allowed to 
take part in the contest on account of some informal- 
ity in their entry, but the committee gave them per- 
mission to race over the course prior to the races, with 
the understanding that if their time was not beaten, 
they should receive duplicate prizes of those awarded 
tothe winners in the four-oared race. They accepted, 
and went to the end of the mile and a half straight 
away course, which was near Lake Park, the finish 
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being at the Lafayette. In the final race, the Win- 
nipeg (Stobart-Galt crew) and the Minnesotas caught 
the water first, the former taking the lead, and were 
not headed in the race, which was 1% miles straight 
away. The other Winnipeg crew soon pulled up 
behind the leaders, and held second place to the 
finish. Both of the Winnipeg crews pulled a 35 and 
36-stroke from start to finish. The race was between 
the St. Pauls and Minnesotas. The latter had the 
advantage of the start, but were soon passed by the 
St. Pauls. They made one of the best races that has 
ever been seen on the lake. It was a spurting race, 
and, with determined looks and set teeth, the 
eight men worked for all there was in them. 
When near the finish stakes the St. Pauls made one 
final and determined effort and gradually closed the 
lead on the Minnesotas, and as they left them be- 
hind their friends and fellow members on shore, 
urged them by cheers to greater efforts. The Sto- 
ba.* Galt crew were easy winners by four lengths 
over the other Winnipeg crew, andthe latter had a 
lead of three lengths of open water over the St. 
Pauls, who in turn had a clear length’s lead over the 
Minnesotas. The time for the first crew was 8.56. 
George W. Crawford, of St. Paul, was the referee, 
and the iudges were A. W. Echart, Hermann Schef- 
fer ana dwin Pierr. The time-keepers were George 
R. Thompson, A. E. Stinson, E. W. Osburn and W. 
E. Bramhall. 


THE ANNUAL REGATTA of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen was this year one of the 
great attractions of the bi-centennial celebration at 
Albany, N. Y., the races taking place on the Hud- 
son River in front of Pleasure Island, the event 
being a two-days’ regatta on July 20 and 21. The 
weather was favorable the first day, but rain and 
rough water interfered on the second day. The 
course was a mile and a half straight away. The 
entries and finals were as follows: 

Junior single-sculls — M. F. Quigley, Institute 
B. C., Newark, N. J.; Thomas Hield, Pioneer B. 
c.; Brooklyn ; B. J. Mullins, Albany R. C.: O. W. 
Dyer, Crescent’ B. C., Boston ; James L. Berry, 
Boiling Springs A. A., Rutherford, N. J.; H. How- 
land, Cornell University Navy ; Ed. Hinton, Union 
Springs B. C.; W. J. Gugerty, Cohoes R. C.; John 
F. Dailey, Bradford B. C. Cambridgeport, Mass. ; 
James L. Nolan, Elizabeth B. C., Portsmouth, Va.; 
Elmer Van Benthuysen, Amber (N. Y.) B. C.: 
William J. Gleason, Albany R. C.; F. G. McDou- 
M. Shea, Don Amateur R. 
C., Toronto, Ont.; L. S. De Zouche, Laureate B. 
C., Troy; J. F. Hill, Crescent B. C., Boston. 
Final heat: Howland, first, in 10m. 8s.; Quigley, 
second, 10m. 9{%s.; McDougall, third, 1om. 25s. 
The winner rowed a game race. 

Senior single-sculls — Edward J. Mulcahy, Mut- 
ual B. C., Albany; John D. Ryan, Bradford B. C., 
Cambridgeport, Mass.; Peter Snyder, Mutual B. C., 
— J. J. Donohue, Nautilus R. C., Hamilton, 

E. J. Carvey, Institute B. G.; Newark ; Dan- 
iel B Nowlan, Albany R. C.; "Corbett, ’Farra- 
gut B. C., Chicago ee Ryan, Bayside R. C., 
Toronto, Ont. Final heat: Monahan, of the Al- 
bany R. C., first, in 9m. 33s.; Corbett, second, gm. 
47s.; Mulcahey, third, rom. 8s. 

Senior four-oared shells — Fairmount Rowing As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, W. H. Brownell (bow), N. 
Hayes, H. A. Root, J. H. Boyer (stroke), first, in 
8m. 1s.; Argonaut Rowing Club, Toronto, R. 
McKay (bow), Oliver Morphy, A. G. Thompson, J. 
W. Hogg (stroke), second, 8m. 73/s.; Laureate 
Boat Club, Troy, A. W. Harrington, Jr. (bow), F. 
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S. Holly, W. T. Williamson, E. B. Williamson 
(stroke’ third, 8m. 22s.; Nautilus Rowing Club, 
Hamilton, Ont., William Wark (bow), Charles Fur- 
long, Donald Irvine, D. Donohue (stroke), fourth. 

Double-scull shells — Delaware B. C., Chicago, J. 
F. Korf and W. Weinand (stroke), first, ingm. 18 ¥s.; 
Albany R. C., Thos. H. Monahan and Martin F. 
Monahan (stroke), second ; Crescent B. C., Boston, 
J. F. Cumming and D. J. Murphy (stroke), third ; 
Laureate B. C., Troy, C. Hopkins and H. A. Viets 
(stroke), last. 

Pair-oared race — Eureka B. C., Newark, F. Free- 
Pg and J. Weldon (stroke); New York A.C., G. 

D. Phillips and M. T. Hard (stroke); Atalanta B. c., 
New York, E. C. Stewart and W. W. Smith (stroke); 
Excelsior B. C., Detroit, J. H. Clegg and F. B. 
Standish (stroke); Mutual °B. C., Albany, Robert 
McCann and Wm. S. Moseley (stroke); New York 
R. C., C. L. Andrews and J. C. Livingston (stroke). 
Final heat: Eurekas first, in gm. 33%4s.; Excelsiors 
second, in gm. 56s. 

Junior four-oared shells— Toronto Boat Club, J. 
E. Knox (bow), Harry Pierce, F. H. Thompson, 
joseph Wright (stroke) first, in 8m. 32s.; Albany 
Rowing Club, Homer L. Brayton (bow), John J. 
Travis, Dom. Fitzpatrick, John J. Moran (stroke), 
second, 8m. 38s. 

Eight-oared shells — Fairmount Rowing Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, E. F. Brownell (bow), John 
Waters, W. H. Brownell, James McLaughlin, John 
Snowden, N. Hayes, H. A. Poot, J. H. Boyer 
(stroke), George Mitchell (coxswain), first, in 8m. 
47s.; Crescent Boat Club, Boston, T. McDermott 
(bow), J. P. Fox, J. Mahler, J. R. Doyle, N. 
Touchet, M. Neilon, J. F. Cumming, Daniel J. 
Murphy (stroke), Ns F. Healey (coxswain), second, 
gm. 3s.; Columbia Boat Club, Washington, D. C., 
Frank A. Nute (stroke), Joe C. Kondrup, C. G. 
Sloan, F. D. Lewis, R. H. Wade, Q. Macall, James 
Young, Newton Simmons (bow), W. H. Gibson 
(coxswain), third, gm. 20%s. 


THE MALTA Boat Cuus, of Philadelphia, won 
the Sharpless Cup for eight-oared shell, July 13, on 
the Schuylkill River, the Fairmont Rowing Club, 
also of Philadelphia, being the only other contestant. 


THE THIRD CONTEST FOR THE SHARPLESS.CuP 
was rowed over the National Course on the Schuyl- 
kill River at Philadelphia, one and one-half miles 
straight-away, from the Falls to Rockland, on July 
13. The race was in eight-oared shells, and the 
Maltas went to the front at the start, were never 
headed, and won in the fast time of 8m. 6%s., or 
\s. slower than the best record over the course, 
made by the Columbias, of Washington, who won 
in 1884. The Maltas were ‘‘ coached” by D. Galla- 
naugh, and rowed the ‘‘ Bob Cook” English stroke. 
Ellis Ward schooled the Fairmounts. 


SHOOTING. 


THE JuLY FIELD MEETING of the Coney Island 
Rod and Gun Club, held July 14, at Parkville, L. I., 
was a very successful one. The regular shoot was 
at seven live birds, second barrel counting only one- 
half bird. Four money prizes were awarded, the 
first made up by members, the others given by the 
club, The prize winners were: first prize, C. W. 
Wingate; second, divided by Cranmer and Duryea ; 
third, H. McLaughlin ; fourth, H. Blaltmacher. The 
first five killed seven straight, four of the number 
using second barrel. During the afternoon 120 
birds were shot at, 96 of which were killed. This 
was the best shooting ever done on the grounds. 
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THE Count Brenner, an Austrian nobleman in 
1880 let loose on his wild-wooded estate three pairs 
of American wild Turkeys. Within six years the 
birds have bred with such success that it is estimated 
that there are now not less than five hundred wild 
turkevs in the woods of the estate. This is a hint 
the Brooklyn Gun Club and other like organizations 
might take to advantage. 


SWIMMING. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SWIMMER, D. F. Butler, on 
July 11, swam from Gloucester to Ridgeway Park, a 
distance of four miles, against the tide, in 1h. 10m. 
25s. He started up the river with a long, swinging 
stroke, his left hand and arm appearing and dis- 
appearing with machine-like regularity in making 
his powerful strokes. His trainer, with two com- 
panions and a time-keeper, followed alongside in a 
boat. 


THE CHAMPION ENGLISH SWIMMER, W. B. 
Johnson, swam a mile at Ridgeway Park, Philadel- 
phia, July 15. One-half the distance was against 
tide. Considering the rough weather and the strong 
tide running down, Johnson made excellent time, 
covering the half-mile against tide inside of twenty 
minutes. The half-mile with the tide was made in 
about seven minutes. Dennis F. Butler, champion 
swimmer, started at two o'clock from the northern 
end of Petty’s Island to Ridgeway Park. When he 
arrived at the park, Johnson was swimming around 
to cover a mile, and on learning this, Butler at once 
started around to catch up with Johnson, and did it 
just as the latter had covered his mile. 


THE RIFLE. 


THE RETURN MATCH between the Toronto Rifle 
Association and the Hamilton Rifle Association 
took place on the Garrison Common, July 26, be- 
tween teams of ten men a side, Snyder rifles, 200, 
500 and 600 yards. The weather was fine, and, 
though troubled with a changeable, light wind, 
there were some very fair scores made. The match 
resulted in favor of Hamilton, with 54 points to 
their credit. A. Anderson led the Torontoscore with 
an aggregate of 85 points, H. Morrer leading on 
the part of Hamilton, with 83 points to her credit. 
G. Thompson, of Toronto, also scored 83, while 
Messrs. Graham, Mitchell and Goodwin, of Hamil- 
ton, scored 81 points each, and Messrs. Zealand 
and Margatte 80 each. The total score was, Ham- 
ilton, 786 ; Toronto, 732. 


THE CONTEST AT WIMBLEDON in July for the 
Kolapore cup resulted in the success of the English 
team, with a score of 666, Canada coming second 
with 646 points, Guernsey third with 636, Australia 
fourth with 632, Jersey fifth with 627, and India at 
the bottom with 597. 

This is the sixteenth annual contest for the Kola- 
pore cup, the Canadians having been successful on 
four occasions, namely, in 1872, 1875, 1881, and 
1884, the English team having been successful on 
all other occasions. In 1884 the Canadian team was 
successful by a total score of 665 against an English 
total of 660. 


TRAVEL. 


THE rivalry among the European steamship com- 
panies, in their efforts to secure American patronage, 
has led to such low terms for excursionists to Europe 
this summer, that it has been as cheap to cross the 
Atlantic as to visit some parts of the States. Just 
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think of a round trip from New York to Antwerp 
and back for seventy dollars, and that, too, with all 
the privileges of a first-class passage. 


THE travel between this city and the east end of 
Long Island has this season been greatly improved 
by the placing of a new and handsome Sound 
steamer on the route between New York and Sag 
Harbor, by the Montauk Steamboat Company. 
With such a fine Sound steamer as the Shelter 
Jsland, and with so able a captain in control as Capt. 
George Gibbs, the route is likely to become more 
popular than ever. 


YACHTING. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT of the yacht race off Mar- 
blehead states that the New York sloop Priscilla 
takes second place by only one second, corrected 
time. The Puritan beat the Mayflower 5m. 4Is., 
the Priscilla 7m. 39s., and the Mayflower beat the 
Priscilla 2m. 5s. actual sailing, corrected time. 
The Puritan beat the cutter Clara 47m. 10s. actual, 
and 21m. 45s. corrected time. 


THE BosTon YACHT CLUB cup races this year, 
June 23 and July 22, owing to the scarcity of wind, 
were tame affairs. The Pfaff cup has been won 
twice by the Edna, twice by the Zva and once by 

‘itty. The Meer’s cups, raced for the first time 
this year, June 23, won by Shadow of first-class 
sloops and Gevalia of first-class schooners. No 
more races will be sailed by the club this year, and 
so the would-be permanent possessor of the cups 
will have to be content to wait until next year. 


THE SANDY Bay YACHT CLUB Race, of July 17, 
for the Forbes trophy, was declared off by the 
judges, owing to the fact that all the yachts, with 
the exception of two, did not sail on the proper 
course. 


Dr. W. H. LITCHFIELD, the measurer of the 
Hull Yacht Club, has tendered his resignation of 
that position, his reason for this course being that he 
thinks the position should be filled by some one 
who does not race, and who wil! be on hand at each 
race to attend to the wants of the judges. 


THE STAGG YACHT CLUB is the name of a new 
club organized in Brooklyn on May 20. The officers 
chosen are as follows: president, Samuel Hobson ; 
vice-president, V. W. Manly ; secretary, G. H. Lin- 
coln ; treasurer, Frank Mitchell ; sergeant-at-arms, 
William Moore. General R. B. Moss was chosen 
commodore, and Robert Canan, vice-commodore. 
Several of the members own swift cat-boats, and 
steps were taken to organize a handsome fleet. 
Among the members are Arthur H. Oliver, Gustav 
Heller, John J. Flanagan, Fred K. Clark, Terence 
MacDonald, Charles Yager, Thomas Moran, Fred 
Beverly Nichols, John W. Beatty, Henry Skinner, 
T. S. Harper, Thomas Gibson, James W. Southard 
and Arthur Baxter. 


AMONG THE MEMBERS RECENTLY ELECTED to 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club are Commodore H. 
H. Hogius, of the Atlantic Club, and Vice-Commo- 
dore Charles Stevenson, of the Larchmont Club. 
Ground has been broken for a new club-house from 
plans by Mr. W. Hoffman. The club is but a year 
cold, but has already built a dock, railway, and float. 


THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB has secured ex- 
clusive control of the Sea Beach Railroad Pier, for 
placing floats and landing privileges, and has ex- 
tended this privilege to yachts of the New York 
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club, receiving in return the privilege which the 
New York club has acquired at the foot of East 
Twenty-eighth street, in this city. 


THE CuTTER /rex, reputed to be the fastest boat 
of her class in English waters, has challenged the 
Genesta to race for the Cape May and Brenton’s Reef 
cup won by the latter in American waters last year. 


THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB, an association just 
organized at Newburyport, Mass., had its first an- 
nual regatta, June 17, with six starters. In the first 
class were the sloops Addie, Gracie G. and Old 
Maid; in the third class, the cat-boats /rank, 
fraser and White Cloud. The winners were the 
Gracie G. and the Frank. 


Mr. M. RoosEVELT SCHUYLER, the most pro- 
nounced advocate of cutters in this country, while 
in Europe recently, purchased the little racing cutter 
Delvin, and she arrived here June 18, as freight on 
the City of Rome. 


Tue East RIVER YACHT CLup’s seventh annual 
regatta was sailed on June 21, twenty yachts start- 
ing in a light, southerly wind, the course being 
around the Gangway buoy. ‘The winners were //y, 
Maud M., Lydia F., Thetis, Pirate and Lone Star. 


IN THE COLUMBIA YACHT CLuB’s annual regatta 
of June 21, the winning yachts were Luma and 
Alice, Henry Gray, Unit, Henry Fisher and A. 
W. Trankle. 


SAN FRANCISCO YACHT CLUB: commodore, I. 
Gutte ; vice-commodore, J. Mervyn Donahue ; sec- 
retary, Charles G. Yale; financial secretary, W. C. 
Gibbs; treasurer, T. Bangs; directors, W. Letts 
Oliver, C. W. Kellogg, J. W. Peer, Charles Chett- 
senden, Louis Sloss, Jr. 


TORONTO YACHT CLUB : commodore, T. McGaw ; 
vice-commodore, G. P. Reid; captain, George E. 
Evans; honorary secretary, W. Dickson; treasurer, 
W. H. Parsons ; measurer, Fulford Arnoldi; com- 
mittee of management, J. W. Morse, Hume Blake, 
N. B. Dick and R. G. Moffatt. 


THE REGATTA FOR SMALL YACHTS, given under 
the auspices of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club of 
New York on June 5, resulted as follows : 

Cabin sloops and cutters over 21 feet, Wacondan 
won in 3h. Igm. 53s. 

Cabin sloops under 31 feet, Black Hawk won in 
3h. 33m. Ig I-2s. 

‘Open jib and mainsail yachts, 25 feet, Amanda, 
gh. 15m. 50s. 

Open jib and mainsail boats, 21 to 25 feet, Zaura, 
3h. 15m. 29s. 

Open jib and mainsail boats under 21 feet, Dandy, 
3h. 45m. 56s. 

Cat-rigged yachts over 21 feet, 7ruant, 3h. 39m. 
39 I-2s. 

Cat-rigged boats 17 to 21 feet, Bon Ton, 3h. 54m. 
2 I-2s. 

Cat-rigged boats under 17 feet, Centennial, 2h. 
Iom. 46s, ; 

The AZystic won the race for steam launches. 


THE Most HEART-RENDING OCCURRENCE in the 
annals of American yachting was the capsizing of 
the schooner Sarah Craig off Sandy Hook, on the 
afternoon of July 31, by which seven valuable lives 
were lost, out of a party of sixteen who had sailed 
on a pleasure trip from Philadelphia to New York a 
few days before. The schooner was not a regular 
yacht, but a trading vessel which was frequently 
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used for pleasure trips, being a staunch vessel, and 
ably commanded by her owner. The sailing party 
included Zephaniah W, Jordan, head of the real es- 
tate department of the Girard Life and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Morris Buckley, a Pennsylvania 
railroad operator, son of Marcius Buckley, of South- 
worth, Buckley & Co.; Alfred Potter, paying teller 
of the Commonwealth Bank ; Chester Clark, a Penn- 
sylvania railroad operator; J. H. Stevens and Mrs. 
J. H. Stevens, with their two daughters, Miss Mary 
Stevens and Mrs. H. A. Askin; Frank Hall, Misses 
Bessie and Emma Merritt, Miss Maud Rettew, and 
Miss Jessie McClure, Besides these there was the 
captain, E. A. Ruland, Mate C. Ferguson, Steward 
L. Bowman, Seaman Sam Jones, and W. Paris and 
two colored cooks. 


The route of the excursion was from Philadelphia 
to Cape May and Atlantic City, and from thence 
was to have been to New York, Newport, and back. 
At Cape May and Atlantic City, the party had en- 
joyed a pleasant visit. They left the latter place on 
Friday morning, one of the party, Miss McClure, be- 
ing left behind there on account of seasickness. The 
day’s voyage was an exceedingly pleasant one, and no 
danger was apprehended from the stormy clouds that 
appeared when Sandy Hook was sighted. The captain 
took in his foresail, leaving the mainsail and jib set, 
and laid his course to beat into the bay as rapidly as 
possible to gain safe shelter for the night. The 
ladies went to the cabin when the vessel began to 
toss. Mrs. Clark was already there, suffering from 
seasickness, Everybody else stayed on deck. The 
vessel was making fair progress toward safety when 
the squall struck her, and in an instant had flung her 
over on her beamends. The cabin door was wedged 
fast, and all the windows plunged below water. The 
air thus imprisoned and the buoyancy of the spread 
sails kept the yacht afloat. All those on deck were 
flung into the water, but had no difficulty in keeping 
afloat by climbing upon the upturned hull, and by 
clinging to the rigging. The tugs Haviland and 
Cramp were the first large boats to reach the wreck, 
but could do nothing to save those imprisoned in the 
cabin. The Haviland fastened to the wreck at 
7 o'clock, and tried to tow it into the government 
dock. The storm had caused such a high sea, and 
the tide was so strong, that the task was almost im- 
possible, and it was not until 5 o'clock the next 
morning that it was finally accomplished. The tug 
George White, of Philadelphia, lying at the dock, had 
a steam windlass, which was put into service, and 
the capsized vessel slowly pulled over on its keel. 
After the survivors had spent a night of anguish in 
Ordinance Officer Sinclair’s head-quarters, on the 
point of the Hook, many of them requiring the con- 
stant attendance of Drs, Andrew and Phillips, of the 
Highlands, who had been summoned as soon as the 
disaster became known on shore, an effort was made 
by a volunteer crew of fishermen to reach the up- 
turned yacht. This was at early daybreak. Several 
efforts were made, but a storm, which set in at 5 
o'clock, made the breakers upheave so that it was per- 
ilous to launch the biggest of the life-saving boats 
which were at hand. It was some time after 6 o’clock 
when a plan was devised to send for the tug 4. 7. 
Stewart, lying near the Highlands, so that she might 
grapple the wreck, and haul it close in shore. The 
Stewart responded, and by 8 o'clock, the yacht Craig 
was abreast about 100 yards of the government dock. 
Then the government employees, with axes, broke 
into the lower cabin. There a ghastly sight met 
their view. Clasped in each other’s arms were 
Miss Mamie Sterns and Mrs. Eva A. Asken, 
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of No. 1933 Judson street. They were sisters, 
aged 24 and 21 years, respectively. ‘Their golden 
tresses were matted together, and their bodies en- 
twined. Brough: to the stone dock, it was a diffi- 
cult task to separate, even in death, the beings who 
loved one another so much in life. ‘The next sight 
that greeted those on the sad errand, was the body 
of a giri lying at the foot of the companion-way, 
and which was later identified as Miss Emma Mer- 
ritt. of 861 North Twentieth street. In her hands was 
clasped the bow of a violin, as if she had been enter- 
taining her friends with music when the awful 
squall came that brought death to the merry party. 
Miss Merritt was 22 years of age. The next task 
of the boatmen was the removing of the body of a 
woman whose hair had turned toward being silvered, 
and whose face looked beautiful even in death. It 
was the body of Mrs. T. Hood Stevens, of 1,933 
Judson street, aged 55, and the mother of the two 
young ladies whose bodies were first recovered. The 
next body taken out was that of Chester Clark, 22 
years of age. None of the survivors knew the res- 
idence of Clark, except that he was the chief opera- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at the 
Broad and Market’street depot, and his companion- 
- able ways were so pleasant that he was made one of 
the joyous party. Two more persons were now 
among the missing, but, searched through and 
through, the little cabin, which was 10 feet by 8, 
failed to disclose any more bodies. They wore all 
finally recovered, however. The scenes on the rxe- 
turn home of the rescued of the party with the dead 
were very pitiable. 


BICYCLING. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE-MILE RACE for the champion- 
ship of the world took place on July 17, oa the Alex- 
andra Park track, London, in anything but favorable 
weather. A continuous downpour in the earlier part 
of the day had made the track so frightfully soft and 
heavy that the tyres of the cycles sank deep into it, 
the result being that the pace was slow. Sixteen 
entered for the race, and of this number twelve came 
to the post, which included all the best men in the 
kingdom, among them being R. J. Mecredy, Dublin 
University Bicycle Club, the present one and four- 
miles bicycle and tricycle champion of Ireland. The 
competitors were arrranged in four rows, and on the 
pistol being fired, Wilson and Mecredy went on with 
the lead. In the second lap Hale went to the front, 
but Wilson again assumed the lead, which he held to 
the fifth lap, when Gatehouse and Lee spurted for- 
ward, Wilson dropping back. Soon after this 
Fletcher's tricycle went wrong, and Wilson gave him 
his machine, the latter retiring. After a few more 
laps the race resolved itself into one between Gate- 
house, Lee, and Mecredy, most of the others having 
retired. Mecredy now led the way at a tremendous 
pace till ten miles had been covered, but, easing up, 
allowed the others to pass him, the order being, 
Fletcher, Lee, Gatehouse, Mecredy, the machines 
almost touching each other. Lee was evidently rid- 
ing in the interests of Gatehouse, who was relying 
upon his tremendous spurt at the finish; but Mecredy 
was evidently aware of what was coming, and, as the 
last mile was signaled, the excitement became in- 
tense. After the bell rang for the last lap, Gate- 
house went to the front, and, Fletcher and Lee hav- 
ing dropped back, the Dublin man rushed into second 
place. Down the hill Gatehouse led by three yards, 
Mecredy gaining on him inch by inch, and coming 
round the corner, Gatehouse led by two yards, the 
pace being tremendous. Mecredy, however, collared 
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his opponent 40 yards from the winning post, and 
they raced neck and neck for nearly 20 yards, when, 
amidst tremendous excitement, Mecredy shot past, 
and won all out after a tremendous struggle by just 
five yards. After the race he received a tremendous 
ovation, in which even the judges and other officials 
took part. The time of the race was rh, 55m. 
40 4-5s. The time was slow, owing to the unfavor- 
able circumstances under which the race was run, 
and under ordinary circumstances would probably 
have been done in rh. and 20m. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Long Branch Idler—The new grounds of the 
Seabright club cost over $2,500. 


Germantown.—Robert S. Newhall, of the Young 
America Cricket Club, was awarded the prize cup 
for the best batting record in the Halifax matches in 
1885, Howard McNutt, of the same club, carrying 
off the bowling prize. 


Young Cricketer Ardmore.—Mr. C. S. Farum is 
credited with the highest triple figure score on record 
in the United States in a match game, 182 not out. 

Walteman.—We cannot answer your first query. 
In regard to preserving gut leaders, we have cimply 
to state that if your gut lines are in good condition 
the:- will ieep good for many years by being wrapped 
up in wash leather tightly bound over with string. 
There is no means of restoring harsh ~ut. 

Island Tourist.—The steamer Shelter Island 
leaves the dock fort of Beekman street, ‘uesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at5 pP.u. Fare, $1.25. 
This route is preferable to the dusty railroad ride to 
Sag Harbor, costing $3. Inquire for Captain 
George Gibbs. 

Base-Ballist.—No game is complete when less 
than five full innings have been played. Nine in- 
nings constitutes a full game. 

J. C., N. Y.—Striking out batsmen is no criterion 
of special excellence in pitching. Given great speed 
and a party of batsmen approved of being hit, and 
it is easy tomake a high. record of ‘‘ struck out.” 


Angler, Troy.—There is a steamer which goes to 
the Fishing Bank=daily. The sport is good at times, 
but not always. Sea bass are the principal fish 
caught. 

Junior, Brooklyn.—A special permit is required 
to use the tennis grounds at Prospect. Direct to 
John Y. Culyer, Prospect Park. 

Tourist, N. Y.—There are two hotels at Shelter 
Island, one called the ‘‘ Manhanset” and the other 
the ‘‘ Prospect.” The steamer from New York 
reaches Shelter Island at 6 A.M. 


Caissa.—An effort is being made to organize a 
chess club in Brooklyn on the Cape plan. 


Visitor, N. ¥.—The most picturesque ball 
ground in the country is the St. George ball field at 
Staten Island. It is reached by the ferry. from 
Whitehall every hour. 


Vindex, Larchmont.—The Galatea measures Ico 
feet on deck over all, with but 14 feet beam. She 
has 72 tons of ballast. 

Detroit Bay.—The Detroit club up to July 28, 
1885, had won-but 21 games. This year to same 
date they had won 51 games. 

Young Sport.—Spalding Brothers, 241 Broadway, 
keep all the appliancesfor bicycles. Mr. White, of 
that house, can inform you as to other matter. 








